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Planning Unplanned 


HE Economic Survey for 19§2 is the sixth of its kind and the 

first to be produced by a Conservative government. It is a full 
and illuminating account of the British economy in 1951 and a useful 
restatement of present difficulties and known policies." But it is not 
for those things that the Survey is being anxiously read, both in 
Britain and abroad. Its importance lies in what it says about the 
future, and in particular about the methods by which this Government 
hopes during the next three years or so to strengthen and expand the 
British economy while making the country more secure. 


At best, the 19§2 crisis of sterling has as yet merely been put into 
suspense. It cannot be escaped unless last month’s improvement in 
confidence is not only maintained but extended. The Government 

~ has to give the world more general grounds for optimism about Britain 
than are provided simply by raising Bank rate to 4 per cent and cutting 
the food subsidies. The need that the Survey could have met is to 
put these particular measures into the context of a general economic 
philosephy and strategy. 

The outside world, more perhaps than the British voter, sees the 
ministers who have been in office for the past six months as the men 
who had spent the previous six years castigating the philosophy and 
strategy expressed in the last Government’s economic surveys. This, 
surely, was the opportunity to demonstrate, to the small public at 
home and abroad which reads the Survey, that intellectually at least 
British Conservatism has an alternative, even if it is hedged round in 
practice by formidable political limitations. The opportunity was all 
the greater because this year’s Survey is later than usual and comes 
after, mot before, the Budget. The major decisions of immediate 
policy were made more than a month ago, and here the Survey could 
do little but repeat and explain. If it was to say anything constructive 
and important, if it was to contribute something of its own to confi- 
dence in Britain under a new Government, its primary function was to 
discuss the next stages in economic planning. 


It does nothing of the kind. The obstacle that prevents it is perhaps 
technical rather than political. The Government does not know how 
to plan. The planning of the past has been discredited for two obvious 
reasons. It relied too much on physical controls and it was expressed 
too much in precise “targets,” or estimates, for coal output, man- 
power movements, exports and all the rest. The present Survey will 
be worth a line or two in the history of economic policy in Britain 
only because it carries on to a stopping-point ffie trend of development 
in the Labour party’s ideas of economic planning: the trend to 
vanishing-point. The targets of 1947 and 1948 became the estimates 
of 1949 ; in 1950 and 1951 the estimates become less detailed and 
more cautious. Now they have almost entirely disappeared. In itself, 
this is a welcome realism. But what is the replacement for too much 
ambition in planning ? If the Government no longer sets itself to do 
precise things, or to see that precise things are done, how does - it 
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fulfil its general responsibility for the course of the 
economy ? 


In principle, the answer is plain and familiar enough. 
Planning has gone wrong since the war because both the 
government’s physical controls and its estimates have 
had little relation to the main economic policies, and 
particularly to the fiscal and monetary policies, of the 
planners themselves. Plans to shift workers to essential 
industries and the like have been gestures of defiance, 
brave hopes flung into the teeth of the gale. If the 
planners have been mocked, it is not because their esti- 
mates were so often wrong but because so little was 
done to make them right, to achieve what the government 
thought desirable. Planning itself was unplanned. 


* 


To stop setting targets or framing estimates does not 
change the nature of planning. It exposes the hollowness 
there has always been. It merely poses the question: 
What, under a Conservative government or even a future 
Labour government, is the purpose of the Survey that 
was intended to be the annual exercise in democratic 
planning ? How, now that the initial illusions are finally 
broken, can reality be given to planning ? If it is truly 
to express the government’s general responsibility for 
the economy, the primary function of the Survey is to 
discuss—in concrete, quantitative terms—the signifi- 
cance for government policy of the main economic 
questions with which it has each year to deal. The 
questions for 1952 are apparent. What are the relative 
strengths of inflationary and deflationary forces in the 
world economy as a whole ? How, in particular, is the 
level of demand in Britain itself likely to change ? How 
seriously will British export trade be affected by the 
restrictions other governments put on imports, even if 
world activity is unchecked ? What is the significance 
for the sterling area mechanism of cuts such as Australia 
has made in trade with other members of the area ? 
What are the comparative prospects of British exports 
of different things and in different markets ? In what 
directions and in what magnitude ought resources of 
manpower and materials to be redistributed between 
industries in order to meet the changing needs and 
opportunities of the wear ? 


On such questions as these the government must have 
some tentative ideas—implicit if not explicit—in order 
to have any policy. The value of an economic survey 
consists in making the ideas explicit. They cannot be 
firm ideas ; but they surely should be discussed—and 
be discussed with, where it is appropriate, figures to 


indicate the possible size of the changes that may happen \ 


or the results that may be achieved. There is no need 
to be afraid of making official estimates as long as they 
are acknowledged to be estimates. If there are no figures 
at all, there is no planning. 


This year’s Survey is almost as innocent of discussion 
as of figures. It points out uncertainties and in con- 
clusions rarely gets beyond unexceptionable generalities. 
It emphasises, for example, this country’s need to earn 
a surplus, not strike a mere balance, in overseas pay- 
ments. It makes the obvious point that in the sort of 
world Britain now has to live in, expanding exports 
means primarily expanding engineering exports. It 
would surely be reasonable to go on to consider how 
large an expansion of the engineering industries this may 
call for if, over the next three or four years, there is 


unusual neatness. In 1951 
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3 
also an effort to meet British industry’s demand {fo 
equipment and the British consumer’s demand for 
metal goods. 

The Survey summarises the general problem with 
“we could not sell enough 
of the things we could supply and we could not suppjy 
enough of the things we could sell.” It underlines wisi 
some boldness the general need for shifting resources 
“Some industries may have to contract in order tha, 
others can expand. Adjustments of this kind are always 
difficult and painful, and they must inevitably cause , 
temporary increase in unemployment while workers ars 
changing jobs.” The question is how much practical 
force lies behind these excellent sentiments. It is not, 
of course, a matter of detailed “ planning” by govern. 
ment controls. The shifts are to be brought about by 
market forces, by letting financial pressure work on con- 
tracting industries and tolerating some small financial 
inducements to expanding industries. But to rely on 
general policies does not make forecasting unnecessary, 
The Government can make a rough judgment how 
strong its policies ought to be—how far disinflation 
should go—only if it has some idea how much some 
industries need to expand and therefore how much others 
ought to contract. 

At such points the Survey is weak where it is not 
empty. It barely looks beyond the problems of this year, 
and what it says about this year is a very mild reflection 
of the brave generalisations. Business men and trade 
union leaders will look to it for an assessment of the 
dangers of recession that worry them, They will look 
in vain. The.Government assumes that “ market forces” 
—in particular, the textile recession—will help to shift 
labour where it is needed and so reduce the amount of 
disinflation that must be brought about by deliberate 
policy. But the Survey makes no attempt to assess how 
important this influence may be. And on the general 
prospects it says almost nothing. 

Undeniably, there has been a change in the past six 
months in the economic weather in this country and 
throughout the world. To put it at its lowest, there is 
definitely less inflation than there was. But even so }' 
is impossible to believe that at this moment, while the 
pace of rearmament is still increasing, any appreciable 
recession in the American economy, or in the world as 
a whole, is in sight. At home, unemployment in all 
industries except textiles and clothing has been small 
and almost constant for the past three months. At 
317,000 it was only 52,000 bigger in March than at the 
same time last year—and smaller than it was at the same 
time in the two previous years. Except in textiles, there 
is no evidence whatever of anything but the mild financial 
difficulties that a policy of dearer money is intended to 
create, and on which the success of government policy 
depends. Indeed, the number of vacant jobs rose slightly 
last month and became equal to the number of 
unemployed outside textiles. The present ta'k _of a 


slump is unreal. But that does not mean that * ‘« ald 
not be discussed. Precisely because the stat- =“ 
balance of payments would make it disastro.. ©‘ 


country to start fighting a slump before there is a s-™P; 
it is essential to watch for the earliest signs that « slump 
may really be beginning. Only one thing would be mort 
foolish than to assume that it could not happeo, and 
that is to let people talk themselves into a slump when 
there is no evidence of it. If an Economic Survey has 
any purpose at all, it should be to discuss—cautiously 
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but frankly—what the situation looks like from 
Whitehall. 

here are, no,doubt, two reasons for the emptiness 
of this year’s Survey. Ministers are not clear in their 
own minds what economic planning under a Conservative 
overnment involves, They have let the momentum of 
the machine carry it on—but, for form’s sake, 
slightly diluting the sort of document that it produced 
under their predecessors. That in itself is not, for one 
year, any great matter. But would ministers have been 
able to let their thoughts fall into this ready-made 
pattern if they really had anything new or important to 
say about future policy 2 They have devised, as their 
predecessors several times devised before them, a set of 
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temporary expedients which may just be adequate—or 


may be i uate—to carry the country through its 


immediate crisis. After the publication of this Survey 


they cannot pretend, either to themselves or to anyone 
else, that they have as yet done anything more. They 
cannot delude themselves that in 1955, or whenever the 
next election may be, the country will thank them for 
saving it from what did not happen in 1952. The test 
is whether the Government has a developing policy for 
making this country more prosperous and more secure 
in 1953 and 1954. It has not revealed any such design 
yet. If it finds a policy, next year’s Survey may have 
something to say and planning will for the first time be 
planned. 


‘‘Containment Plus”’ 


‘HE discreet silence of western diplomacy about its 

hopes and purposes in Eastern Europe becomes more 
and more conspicuous. When the Russians declare that 
the eastern frontiers of Germany are settled once for 
all, the western Foreign Ministers are found to be ready 
with no effective reply. When the Communist govern- 
ments of Poland and Czechoslovakia get into grave 
economic difficulties and blame western countries for 
restricting trade, no one in the West stands up and says 
“that is precisely what we want to do.” Instead, leaders 
of public opinion speak piously of the need to relax 
tension and imply that to create a little, probably quite 
temporary, employment in Lancashire it is worth helping 
to save the prestige of the five-year plans beyond the iron 
curtain. And when Mr Bevan and his friends make it 
clear that they have ceased from mental strife about the 
tyranny that reigns there, it is left to a Spanish liberal 
in exile, Sefior de Madariaga, to ask in the columns of 
the Manchester Guardian whether East Europeans are 
(0 maintain their standard of dying so that the British 
may maintain their standard of living. There is, indeed, 
a growing tendency in the West to assume that foreign 
policy consists in keeping the Russians quiet by a certain 
measure of rearmament—as little as possible—and by a 
great deal of organisation. The main purpose of policy 
is to keep things as they are. Containment is both the 


end and the means. What lies beyond is nobody’s 
business, 


_There are, of course, good reasons both for official 
silence and for popular carelessness. People want peace, 
some of them at almost any price. They will make some 
efort to keep Communist power where it is now ; they 
are not, as yet, willing to make any effort to push it 

ack to where it was in 1939. British reactions to 
MacArthurism and Chiang Kai-shek make that quite 
clear. They are loth to consider how and where—if at 
all—that would be possible. They accept laconically 
‘tatements—most of them American—that western 
Policy is to create situations of strength and then strike 
bargains with Stalin, or his successors. This being the 
mood to which politicians appeal—not only in Britain— 
the diplomatists find it convenient to keep quiet. If they 
said, as they would be entitled to say, that Europe can 
wae no real security until Soviet forces have withdrawn 
chind their own frontiers, they would be called war- 
mongers. If they said, with equal justification, that 
Mis policy has no plan for relieving its friends in 

astern Europe, they would be charged with betraying 


wartime pledges and—dread word—appeasing Stalin. 
For the moment, therefore, it is easier and seems wiser to 
say nothing. 

From the viewpoint of the Kremlin this silence of 
embarrassment must look like the silence of conspiracy. 
From London and Paris, from thé land and sea stations 
of the Voice of America, from Radio Free Europe in 
Munich, and from such guerrilla bases as Madrid and 
Belgrade and so-called “ black” stations, there comes 
hour after hour a stream of criticism and exhortation 
directed at the Soviet Union and its satellites. The effort 
is comparable only to that of the Cominform itself. To 
Moscow monitoring services and to the Russians who 
read analyses of western output, it must all look 
systematic and sinister. To experienced Communists, 
who themselves plan ahead and think in terms of 
political warfare, it must seem incredible that all this 
activity is not harnessed to a plan for war and civil war 
among the western marches of the Soviet Union. - To 
encourage resistance by words and to have no intention 
of supporting it later by arms does not, the Russian 
would argue, make sense. 


He is obviously right. Propaganda that does not aim ° 


at making people act and think according to a plan of 
operation is poor stuff ; and it may well be that some of 
the western output to Eastern Europe is poor stuff. But 
the extent of Soviet jamming and other evidence suggest 
that some of it is very hot stuff. There is, for example, 
the output of Radio Free Europe; whose headquarters 
in Munich is subject to no official control, and which 
can interpret as it pleases the aspirations of exiles 
and what it believes to be the policy of the State Depart- 
ment and the Pentagon. It is most unlikely that either 
friendly or hostile listeners distinguish clearly between 
what is said on the air officially and what is said 
unofficially ; and the general atmosphere of conspiracy is 
heightened by the actual and alleged activities of the 
Central Intelligence Agency behind the iron curtain. 


There can, indeed, be little doubt that there is in 
Eastern Europe a widespread belieé that time will bring 
what the rulers call a war of aggression and what the 
ruled call liberation. 


There is much to be said for frightening both the 
Politburo and its friends in Eastern Europe. For the 
West to allow tyrannical regimes to carry out #ieir aims 
without making any effort to exploit their difficulties 
would be a craven and short-sighted policy. Its govern- 
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ments are fully entitled by the rules of the cold war 
to play the Cominform at its own game. What is 
dangerous is that an unofficial and covert policy of 
“actively supporting passive resistance” should run 
parallel with an official policy of doing next to nothing 
about Eastern Europe. In wartime the right hand need 
not always know what the left hand is doing ; in peace- 
time it must. To encourage in any way, even by accident, 
the belief that the West is preparing to go to war for 
the liberation of Poland, Czechoslovakia and the rest is 
to mislead millions of gallant people, to fly in the face 
of the declared purposes of Atlantic alliance, and to cause 
Moscow the wrong kind of apprehension. 


It would be natural to expect the closest Anglo- 
American co-operation in these matters, to assume 
regular consultation on activity and propaganda in 
Eastern Europe and general agreement on a carefully 
defined policy. It is uncertain whether this is yet the 
case. Although -specialists and departments consult, 
there is no evidence that a concerted policy for Europe's 
most inflammable area exists. Yet the Russians and the 
security experts of. their allies are probably convinced 
that there does exist a highly organised western plan of 
operations, and that official silence about Eastern Europe 
is designed to conceal it. They would naturally assume 
that their opposite numbers think and work like them- 
selves. 


This is obviously an unsatisfactory state of affairs, 
which might become dangerous. It may mean that 
American and British policies are out of step and that 
there are two policies in Washington. It may mean 
that planning has moved from containment pure and 





| A Noble Temple 


When the question of removing the Crystal Palace was 
first mooted, while. the Exhibition-was in the full tide of 
its glory, we felt so certain of iff being preserved that we 
spoke of the removal of St. Paul’s as equally probable. 
The time, however; has arrived when the Crystal Palace 
is in great danger of being pulled down, and when it 
can only be saved by a strong and general expression of 
public opinion. ... The very thought of defacing or 
injuring St. Paul’s stately temple is considered a desecra- 
tion. Yet it may be doubted if it now finds a fitting con- 
gregation or fitting service, and be not more visited by 
sightseers than worshippers. Human feelings—sufferings 
and enjoyments—“ hallow to human hearts” “the fain 
of a wall,” and consecrated by human feelings the Crystal 
Palace is a noble temple. . .. Considered as a temple, 
the Crystal Palace was expressly consecrated to that indus- 
try by which life is sustained and filled with enjoyments. 
To pull it down is something like casting an insult on 
the manual skill it was erected to protect, exhibit and 
honour. It would be tantamount to declaring that labour 
has reverted to its old condition of serfdom, and is less 
worthy of respect than the idols that were worshipped in 
antiquity or in the middle ages.... The Vandals pulled 
down buildings that they regarded with superstitious 
terror, and were never connected in their minds with one 
kindly thought ; but the Crystal Palace, which our Vandals 
would destroy, is entwined in the heart of the community 
by the most enobligig and endearing sentiments. It is 
connected with intellectual enjoyment, the progress of 
knowledge, and the peace of the world; and no temple 
built by human hands is more worthy of preservation. 


The Cconomist 


April 24th, 1852 
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simple to containment plus all such inter{ereng 
with the Russian sphere of influence as can jy 
safely got away with. The case for ing the change 
to “containment plus” has beer admirably argued in , 
pamphlet on British foreign policy recently publisheq by 


a group of Oxford dons.* As the West gained strength 


it was bound to come; but it should not have 
come surreptitiously. In a decision to pass jp 
Europe from containment to political, economic 


and social counter-attack there is nothing whatever to 
be ashamed of. So long as the cold war goes on it is g 
legitimate aim of. policy to make life difficult for the 
Gottwalds and Bieruts. To restrict trade with them, and 
so increase their demands for Soviet capital goods and 
raw materials, is legitimate economic warfare against 
government which supplies the Chinese in Korea with 
nearly a thousand jet aircraft. What is wrong is tha 
policy in such a matter should be formed piecemeal 
under the pressure of special requirements without any 
formulation of how far it is to go and what its ultimate 
objectives are to be. Indeed, had it not been for the 
writings of Mr George Kennan, now about to become 
United States Ambassador in Moscow, no one would ever 
have known what the policy of cantainment amounts to, 


* 


It is clearly impossible for the western nations to 
accept, or give the impression of accepting, that Soviet 
forces should remain permanently poised for action in 
Eastern Europe ; but it is likewise out of the question 
that they should propose to drive them out and supplant 
the Communist regimes with emigres. But it would 
be both wise and right that they should make at a suitable 
moment a declaration of aims which would restore a 
sense of reality on both sides of the iron curtain. They 
could say that in no circumstances will they attempt to 
change the state of affairs in Eastern Europe by force of 
arms: but they must go on to say that they will continue to 
condemn and work against the abuse of human rights 
and treaty pledges by the Communist governments of 


that area. oa will go in Eastern Europe as far and no 
further than the Cominform itself goes in their own 


Soutitries. Co-existence with Eastern Europe will be just 
ag peaceful as Moscow likes to make its own co-existence 
With Western Europe. Such a statement might help to 
feassure the Soviet Government, in its more fearful 
thoments; about the intentions of the Atlantic alliance, 
though this is doubtful. But it would certainly help 
revent “ accidents ” on the European frontier between 
Rast and West. And, above all, it would check th 
present tendency of people in Western Europe to thrust 
the plight of the East away from their consciencts 
_ because they feel that there is no alternative betwee? 
going to war and doing nothing. Much can be cone and, 
apparently, is being done ; but it has not been given the 
firm and considered support of public opinion. !f it had, 
the West would not be witnessing the present undignified 
scramble for the trading favours of Moscow, Prague @ 
Peking ; and people would have a clearer understanding 
of what is needed to win the cold war and restore secutlly 
in Europe. The policy of “containment plus” is )¥ 
beginning to hurt the + but unless it 1s formulat 
and explained, public opinion will not support !t 
accept its consequences. ale 
* Britain and the Cold War. The Oxford Radical Assocation. Pu 
lished by the Westminster Press. Provincial Newspapers, 1" 
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Government by Gaillotine 


tine in order to get contested legislation through the 
Jouse of Commons. The device is always distasteful. 
A guillotine resolution, such as was passed on Wednes- 
day for the Health Service Bill, imposes a rigid timetable 
for the various stages of the Bill’s passage through the 
House and for the detailed discussion of its clauses in 
committee. The normal processes of Parliamentary 
discussion are intended to give the minority party or 
parties the fullest possible rights of criticism of the 
government. The use of the guillotine is a confession 
that those normal processes have broken down. 


This is always regrettable, but it does not condemn 
the guillotine. The test is why the breakdown in normal 
procedure has occurred, If the government is responsible, 
if it has unreasonably incited the opposition to delaying 
tactics, then in effect ministers have themselves chosen 
to govern by guillotine and stand condemned. They are 
asserting moré authority over Parliament than they have 
any political right to. But, equally, it may be the 
opposition that tries to assert an undue authority. It 
may abuse the — of delay that free discussion gives 
to it. The right to such discussion cannot be upheld 
against the fee eee ministers, which is 
to conduct the business of Her Majesty’s Government in 
Parliament. It is because that responsibility is para- 
mount that the British system of government gives, as 
a measure Of last resort, an almost unlimited power to 
any majority of the House of Commons that remains 
united and is prepared to risk the consequences at the 
next general election, The guillotine is the most extreme 
exercise of that power which convention has sanctioned. 
Oppositions will always vehemently protest against it— 
as the Liberals joined the. Labour party in protesting this 
week. But there is no government that may not be driven 
to use it, however reluctantly, as a measure of last resort. 


T HIS week the Government has resorted to the guillo- 
H 


* 


These general principles are clear, but it is not only 
the emotionalism of Wednesday’s debate that makes them 
hard to apply. Responsibility for the breakdown in 
normal procedure over the Health Service Bill is divided 
between the Conservative and Labour parties. The 
Government’s fault is not that it has tried to assert too 
much authority over Parliament, but that it has not 
known what it wanted to do. After only six months in 
office, it finds itself in a Parliamentary jam ‘aig 5 
ill-luck—particularly the death of King George VI, 
which held up debate for ten days—but chiefly through 
i$ OWn Incompetence. 


It began by shortening the session by taking an extra 
fortnight for the Christmas recess. That would have 
been wise if it had achieved what it was supposed to do— 
to enable ministers to return to Westminster at the end 
of January with a clear and settled programme of action. 
Most—Mr Butler and the housing ministers were the 
Conspicuous exceptions—in fact came back as befogged 
as they left. Neither of the Government’s two really con- 
fentious pieces of legislation, the Steel Bill and the 
Transport Bill, has yet seen the light of day. The Gov- 
ernment lost Parli time by fixing a date for the 
queet it could not keep and by modifying the Health 

‘rvice Bill under pressure from its own backbenchers. 


More than once it has lost time by sheer clumsiness in 
the leadership of the House, which has enabled the 
Opposition to out-manceuvre Mr Crookshank. And, to 
crown all, it is now wasting more time by incurring the 
necessity of a day’s debate next week on the unprofitable 
folly of its intervention over transport fares. The result 
is plain. Unless it now imposes a rigid timetable, the 
Government cannot hope to get through its major legis- 
lation this session. Even if it faced the meekest of oppo- 
sitions, the remaining days of the spring and summer 
would not provide it with time for more than one of the 
denationalisation bills. 


It is difficult to have much sympathy with ministers in 
the predicament into which they have got themselves. 
But it is necessary to condemn far more the arrogance 
with which the Labour party is behaving. It is not the 
Government but the Opposition—led, as usual, by its 
tail—that is trying to assert more authority over the con- 
duct of Parliament than is compatible with the ordinary 
processes of free discussion. 


There is no firm line between delay, which is in 
moderation a normal and legitimate tactic of opposition, 
and obstruction, which is the abuse of the minority 
party’s rights to criticism. But in recent weeks Labour 
has put itself far on the wrong side of any reasonable line. 
Its object, it is true, is the same as the Tories’ own object 
a year ago: to block the Government’s path and force it 
to go to the country. But there is this difference. A year 
ago the Labour Government. had nothing to do ; it had 
no legislative programme. It was patently clinging on in 
the hope that something would turn up. The present 
Government, for all its weaknesses, has something to do. 
The Tories were obstructing men, the Labour party is 
obstructing measures. Its technique is, according to one 
of its chief designers, to employ Government time in 
“ administrative ” measures—such as the Army (Annua!) 
Bill—in order to deny it time to introduce “ contentious ” 
measures. During the first three days on the committee 
stage of the Health Service Bill, the Labour back- 
benchers carried the attempt to waste time to the point 
of attacking as much their own leaders as the Conserva- 
tives. No Government could or should quietly let its 
business be held up while the Opposition advertises its 
internal feuds. Whatever that may be, it is not the 
efficient democracy that the obstructionists claim to be 
defending. 


The Opposition can justify its recent use of Parliamen- 
tary time only by denying that the Government has a 
right to govern. The denial takes two forms. It is argued 
that the Government has lost the support of the Country 
and should resign. Somewhat more moderately, it is 
said that because the Government has a small majority 
it should not do anything that the Labour party dislikes. 


Both claims are nonsense. British democracy does not 
work by referendum—still less by the vague indications 
of popular feeling that elections to county councils pro- 
vide. A British Government is put into office for as long, 
within five years, as it can keep its majority in the House 
of Commons. The last thing wanted in a constitution is 
that it should force ministers continuously to look over 
their shoulders to make sure that they are popular all the 
time for all they do. No government should be judged 
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by its pdpularity after a few months. The last Labour 
government was urged to resign in 1951 not because it 
was manifestly unpopular but because it did not know 
what to do. The present government may get into the 
same condition, but it is not quite there yet, and if it has 
a policy it is entitled to carry it out. The more sophisti- 
cated of the Labour tacticians would accept this in 
principal but add a convenient rider: a government 
should avoid controversial legislation unless its majority 
is big enough for detailed discussion to be left to a stand- 
ing committee rather than the whole House—which 
means, unless it has a majority of about sixty. 


This would be strange doctrine from any party, but 
from the party that has done most to extend the power of 
the state it is patently insincere. To require more 
than a simple majority for controversial legislation might 
well paralyse British government. Who can be sure that 
any party will command a majority of sixty in the fore- 
seeable future? Is the Labour party prepared to give an 
assurance that it will abjure anything the Tories dislike 
until it has a majority of sixty? Does it now regret that 
it put the Steel Bill into force in the last Parliament? 

It is, of course, true that the sort of programme a 
government can and should carry out depends in part on 
its Parliamentary strength. If it is to govern effectively 
it cannot avoid controversy because it has a small 
majority. It should try to limit the scope of the con- 
troversy to essentials that are, as far as possible, familiar 
to public opinion. At the present time it would be 
wrong if, for example, Mr Churchill’s Government set out 
to reform the House of Lords or to denationalise coal or 
the railways or electricity. But the criticism would in this 
case be of the measures—as was the criticism of Labour’s 
nationalisation of steel in the last Parliament—not of the 
constitutional method. A small majority does not in 
itself give the opposition more right to be obstructive. 
Two principles may fairly be laid down. An opposition 
is entitled to go beyond the normal techniques of delay 
if the government tries to push through a programme 
that is unreasonable in scope—because it involves more 


NOTES OF 


Sir Stafford Cripps seems unlikely to hold in history 
the stature as a Chancellor of the Exchequer that public 
opinion gave him in 1948. But that decline—visible already 
in the more sophisticated of the obituary notices—reflects 
the nature, not the size, of his achievement. It was the 
triumph of character rather than of deeds ; it was the chang- 
ing of a mood rather than the formulation of a policy. It may 
look thig in the history books, but Sir Stafford’s personal 
contribution was real and decisive in the experience of his 
times. 


Few men have more certainly shortened their lives by self- 
less devotion to a chosen duty. There are even fewer poli- 
tician whose sincerity of purpose has been so universally 
recognised—by friends, by opponents and, most significant 
of all, by rivals in his own camp. The tribute paid to him 
on Tuesday by: Mr Churchill was as real as Mr Attlee’s. Yet 
the rectitude that commanded such respect was curiously 
personal. It sprang from # conviction of the strength not 
merely of morality in general but of Sir Stafford’s own par- 
ticular moral force and of the competence it gave him to 
move the world not in faith and thought but in the dusty arena 
of politics. Such an attitude is scarcely comprehensible to 
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legislation than there is time to criticise thoroughly, That 
has certainly not been true, even given the need to tak 
Bills in committee of the whole House, of the piehies 
Government’s programme so far, and there are no signs 
that it will become true. Secondly, an opposition i 
justified in obstruction if the government attempts a pro- 

amme that is authoritarian in content—if it departs 
rom its own clearly professed principles as the electors 
know them or if, without any acute pressure of circum. 
stances, it does things on which public opinion has never 
had the chance to express itself. There cannot on those 
grounds by any objection to anything in the Government’; 
economic policy or in its legislation—in the Army Bij) 
in the Health Service Bill or, when they come, in the 
Bills for steel and transport. 


The immediate conclusion is plain. The Government 
is caught in a net that is partly of its own making and 

artly the product of circumstances beyond its contro} 

ut chiefly a net laid by the Opposition. It has no 
choice but to use the drastic weapon of the guillotine 
to clear a way for itself at this stage. But it is right to 
do so only on two conditions. First, it should remember, 
whatever the provocation from the Opposition, that jt 
has to try to conduct the business of state in this Parlia- 
ment for another four years ; it cannot hope to do so with 
credit unless it scrupulously keeps departures from full 
freedom of debate to the indispensable minimum, 
Secondly, it should not be afraid to draw the obvious 
moral from the state it is in. The way to avoid future 
jams of the same kind is for ministers to prepare their 
programme better and, above all, to make up their minds 
more quickly and more consistently. Indecision and 
muddled thinking are more dangerous than muddled 
procedure. To use the guillotine to force through Parlia- 
ment a consistent policy honestly conceived in the 
national interest is justifiable even if it is unpleasant and 
unpopular. But to use the guillotine to impose the 
incoherent policies of frightened men would be damaging 
for the country, for Parliament and for the Conservative 


party alike. 


THE WEEK 


most men and perhaps hardly at all to politicians. Yet it 

worked. Sir Stafford Cripps did move the world ; he forced 

&@ purpose on his party when it was bewildered and by thet 
saved his country from drifting disastrously. 

His characteristic achievement was the policy of voluntary 
restraint in wages, which he put into precise form soon after 
he became Chancellor and which was finally breaking down 
as he resigned. That policy was a ctazy improvisation. It 

efied gravity and commonsense. It could not and ought 
not to have lasted longer. Yet by the sheer force of Sit 
Stafford’s character, it was fairly effective. And _ thereby 
rigidity became, for once, the stimulus to expansion ; wage 
restraint gave the economy an invaluable measure of internal 
stability at a time when production was expanding, and it 
therefore made possible the diversion of resources to export 

This was his distinctive success ; his distinctive weak 
nesses had been demonstrated in his political misjudgmen's 
before the war, and they were never hidden afterwards 
Though over the years. he changed his mind more widely 
and more often than most men, over the months he stuck 10 
what he had once decided. That rigidity was both his weak- 
ness and his strength as a Chancellor. He remained 2s tightly 
bound as any of his colleagues by some of the emotions 
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misconceptions of Labour policy in 1945. But he appreciated 
earlier than anyone else the full force of the economic 
limitations on that policy. And having felt the moral call to 
, sterner economics, he listened to good advice and when he 
had made up his mind he stuck to it with an unusual faith 
in what the British people would stand if they believed it 
to be right. This would be a ee Parliament if more of 
his colleagues and his opponents shared that faith. 


- * © 


Fares Befogged 

Nothing has happened this week to remove the im ion 
that the Government’s intervention over fares was ill-judged 
or to disprove the Opposition’s claim that the results of the 
county council elections were the cause of it. The House of 
Commons on Monday saw a remarkable display of evasion. 
The Minister of Transport »refused to answer eleven 
questions, saying that they would be answered by a statement 
from the Prime Minister. But Mr Churchill did not answer 
them ; nor did he answer any of the supplementaries. He 
justified the standstill order on the ground that the Govern- 
ment had thought it wrong to allow extensive changes with- 
out giving the House a 
proposed to do on Monday next. 


In theory, it may be that this debate and the White Paper 
on transport, which is expected later, will make everything 
plain, and that the strange antics of the last few days will be 
shown as part of an integrated policy. But it is impossible to 
discover the vestige of a policy so far, and it is almost impos- 
sible to imagine any policy within which the Government’s 
actions on fares would take a logical place. The Minister’s 
intervention followed only a short time after he had said that 
it would not be proper for him to intervene. The standstill 
order on provincial fares was given when the Government 
already had in its hands the report of the Transport Consulta- 
tive Committee justifying the rise in sub-standard fares in 
London. The committee’s findings made it rather likely 
that it would uphold the tribunal over the rates proposed 
for provincial fares ; and in any case, if the Government 
refuses to allow sub-standard fares to be abolished in the 
provinces it will have to do the same for London, which 
would mean going flatly against the committee’s advice. 
Finally, the Government seems to have intervened without 
any clear idea what its legal powers were, and to have sought 
reassurance on the point afterwards. Its action seems not to 
have been illegal, but it was certainly illogical. 


When Mr Churchill was asked on Monday whether it 
was intended to subsidise the Transport Commission, he 
replied that it had in effect been subsidised for the last five 
years to the extent of its deficit. Did Conservative propa- 

t ganda never protest against “ the cost of Socialism” ? Is this 
Government not trying to reduce subsidies ? The interven- 


tion over fares cannot be justified by anything but the con- 
1 tradiction of the principles that the Government has applied 
n to food and to the health service. It is trying to make itself 
It less unpopular on one count by making its policies harder to 
rt justify on other counts. And what it is doing is therefore as 
if foolish politics as it is poor economics. 

y 

. * * 

al 

it F 

. Housing Unlimited 

k- The responsibilities of office have still not shaken 
és the Conservatives’ determination to build more houses—in 
is, an eyes the most intportant of the social services. At 
sy Manchester last weekend Mr Macmillan said: 

{0 It's NOt 200,000 Or 250,000 or even 300,000 that we want. 
ak- ‘C's whatever the labour and materials available can produce 
tly or be made to produce. . . . To satisfy the housing needs 
od of the nation there is a vast demand ahead. 


to debate them—which he 
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To the House of Commons this week he said: 

Our aims .. . are not unduly ambitious, and the sights 
would have to be raised much further before we could be 
accused of singling out housing for some special favour or 
undue emphasis. ; 

He even argued that more houses are essential for “ the 
redeployment of our industry, for rearmament, for export 
and for our whole economic survival” because 
we need a margin of free accommodation in many areas of 
the country and we must not slacken until we can achieve it. 
All this is preposterous nonsense. Mr Macmillan knows 
very well that the “vast demand” for houses is largely 
artificial because rents are kept artificially low. Yet he 
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intends to build the houses before he tackles rent restriction, 
and one of the purposes of the Housing Bill—which was read 
a second time this week—is to protect tenants from the 
higher rate of interest that local authorities now have to pay 
on their loans. 


Mr Macmillan hopes to build his houses by greater flexi- 
bility and by greater reliance on private enterprise ; and he 
declared at Manchester that his policy was already bearing 
fruit. But it is doubtful whether the improvement in the 
number of houses completed and started in the three months 
ended February this year, compared with the same period in 
1950-51, is attributable to anything but better weather and 
a diversion of labour from general building work to house- 
building. It is also difficult to reconcile the published figures 
with Mr Macmillan’s statement that the ratio of private enter- 
prise housing to local authority housing is today working out 
at about one in four. It means that there must have been 
a big increase in the number of houses started by private 
enterprise this year. There will soon have to be a big increase 
in the total numbers started if 300,000 houses a year are 
ever to be finished in the lifetime of this Government. 


* * * 


Tariffs and Politics 


It is a remarkably confusing fortnight which brings 
together American demands for higher tariffs, Mr Acheson’s 
reminder that the dollar gap is America’s problem, and a 
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Soviet bid to put American trade policy in the dock. In the 
United States the first signs of a recession in business activity 
have been accompanied by“demands to withdraw tariff con- 
cessions on goods such as motor-cycles, bicycles, certain 
chinaware, tobacco pipes and wooden srews, imports of which 
represent only a small proportion of American supplies. No 
country likes to see foreign competition in its’ domestic 
market creating unemployment, but Mr Acheson ten days 
ago gave the honest and brave answer. He claimed that trade 
policy was an important part of a foreign policy which aimed 
at building a firm foundation for the defence of the free world. 
He might have quoted Article 2 of the North Atlantic Treaty 
which states that the contracting parties “will seek to 
eliminate conflict in their international economic policies and 
will encourage economic collaboration between any or all of 
them.” 


It is one thing for the Secretary of State to know what 
must be done, and it is another to convince the American 
public, particularly at a time when pockets of unemployment 
exist. Only two ways are open to the United States, if it does 
not want to maintain foreign aid as a permanent policy. ‘It can 
either import more or export less~that is, force other 
countries to curtail their purchases of American goods. Of 
these alternatives the first offers the better return because it 
helps both the United States and Europe. It helps America 
by raising the standard of living of the American 
people, and in no case are imports likely to be large enough 
to cause serious hardship to domestic producers. It helps 
Europe because the United States exports essential foodstuffs 
and raw materials that cannot be readily replaced from other 
sources. 


This incipient tariff tussle could have serious. political 
repercussions in the western world. The American market 
has never been regarded as easy and British exporters were 
reluctant to enter it. They did so in response to exhorta- 
tions from both the British and the American Governments. 
Now they are liable to punishment by the US Tariff Com- 
mission, which is being asked by American producers to 
invoke an escape clause which would permit it to withdraw 
tariff concessions previously granted. Admittedly Article 
XIX of the General Argeement on Tariffs and Trade 
permits a withdrawal of concessions if imports are 
threatening serious injury to domestic producers ; but if jt 
were invoked every time a reduction in tariffs leads to 
increased competition then the whole structure of Gatt 
would be made worthless. Such a policy could well drive 
some European producers straight into the arms of the Soviet 
trade delegations, 


* * * 


Moscow Trade Methods 


The Russians have always been famous for camouflage, 
and the economic Potemkin village that was run up to 
impress visitors to the recent Moscow conference showed 
that they have not lost their touch. But here and there a 
crack is beginning to appear: some at least of the promising 
offers ‘made to unofficial individuals by Mr Nesterov and 
his East Europe colleagues are proving to be merely for 
goods already overdue for delivery under official govern- 
mental trade treaties. 


The Austrian Ministry of Trade, for example, has dis- 
closed that there is a balance in favour of Austria on the 
Austro-Hungarian clearing account of $1,500,000 ; and that 
Hungary has delivered only 5,000 tons of rye out of the pro- 
mised 30,000 tons of grain, comprising 15,000 tons of wheat 
and rye flour, 10,000 tons of rye and 5,000 tons of maize. In 
Moscow, the Hungarians offered an Austrian professor 10,000 
tons of wheat, presumably part of the quantity for which they 
had been pressed for weeks through official channels. The 
meagreness of the offer is likewise remarkable. Hungary, a 
rich agricultural country, is Austria’s traditional food sup- 
plier. The Vienna government has tried in vain to revive 
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this trade, but.even to the professor the Hungarian, were 
not able to offer the pigs that once graced Austrian t2b|e< 

It has also emerged that Chinese Communist trace with 
Japan is to be revived only if the Japanese abandon jearma. 
ment. That this condition would attached was always 
certain, but the Chinese seem to have been less cautious 
than the Russians in revealing during the Moscow a!ks the 
strings attached to deals. same proviso will probably 
be found attached te Mr Nesterov’s tempting offer to buy 
DMz billion worth of industrial goods from Western Ger- 
many for delivery within two or three years, in return for 
Soviet manganese, chrome and other desirable commodities. 
There is good reason to think that the whole conference had 
the particular aim of luring Japan and Germany out of the 
American camp. 

A further point which has come to light is that the Soviet 
negotiators insisted on sterling as the unit of account in deals 
with Western Germany. The Soviet government would gain 
a considerable amount of sterling during the two or three 
years that the Germans would require for manufacturing 
and delivering industrial equipment, for there was no talk 
of Moscow giving a credit. With this sterling the Soviet 
Union would be better placed than ever to buy rubber and 
other sterling area raw materials. The proposal has met a 
snag in’‘Germany which has nothing to do with the Battle 
Act. Western Germany still has by law to settle in dollars 
all trade balances with countries that have not concluded 
special payments agreements with the Federal Repubiic. This 
ee would of course apply to trade with the Soviet 

nion. 
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* * * 


Australia Sets the Sights 


The Australian Government is getting as worried about 
the decline in its agricultural production as its customers 
have been for some years past. This week Mr McEwen, the 
Federal Minister of Agriculture, submitted a five-year plan 
which could add about {A100 million—or nearly a tenth— 
to Australia’s annual income and save some £A7 million of 
imports, particularly of tobacco, cotton and linseed. Products 
of the land still represent over four-fifths of Australia’s 
exports, and these exports are as, vital to it as they are to 
Britain. A policy of industrialisation should not imply 2 
smaller volume of exports; on the contrary, most of the 
new. industries require imported raw materials and all of 
them require imported capital goods which have to be paid 
for in part, at any rate, by the proceeds from exports. What 
Australia is doing now should have been done immediately 
after the war—build up its agricultural production to ensure 
an adequate volume of exports, and then industrialise. 

The plan envisages increases in almost all sectors of agri- 
culture. The wheat acreage is to be raised from 10) million 
acres in 1951-§2 to 14 million acres ; oats and barley from 
under 3 million acres to 44 million acres ; tobacco from 5,000 
acres to 20,000 acres and linseed from 30,000 acres © 
200,000 acres. Meat production is to be increased by neatly 
a quarter from 1,000,000 to 1,2 tons, with greater 
concentration on lamb then » and milk output is to be 
increased by 12 per cent. This is undoubtedly a wise policy; 
but its fulfilment on what action the ‘4 astralian 
Government takes to stem the flow of labour to the towns 
to increase the supply of agricultural machinery and equ 
ment, and to encourage a greater use of fertilisers. 


* * * 


Making Out the Wage Bill 
There is now no doubt that the trade unions answ 
to the Budget will be unanimous, or as near unanimous * 
no matter. Last week the Confederation of ShiP- 
buildi and Eng: U. 9 hose members received 
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heir last increase as lately as last November, decided to press 
for a substantial increase. With miners, transport workers, 
shop workers and agricultural workers, this brings the total 
number of workers who mean soon to ask for more money to 
between five and six million. The wages of two million 
other workers will increase automatically as the cost of living 
‘adex rises. By the end of the summer, therefore, the 
national wage bill will almost certainly be a good deal higher 
‘hon it is at present. And Mr Butler, who in theory hopes 
tha: if there are to be wage increases they will be linked to 
rises in productivity, will not see his hopes fulfilled this 
year —nor, indeed, are they ever likely to be realised so long 
as tne incomes of most British workers depend not upon the 
prosperity of the plants in which they work but upon that 
of the industry to which the plants belong. 

There would have been a round of wage claims whatever 
the Budget, for prices have risen since the last crop of 
awards. The Budget merely means that the claims are larger 
than they otherwise would have been. The most that Mr 
Butler could realistically hope was that it would not also 
accelerate them. Im fact it has done. Wage claims are 
normally formulated at the unions’ annual conferences, but 
several unions are not waiting until then. Yet for many 
workers increased family allowances and income tax con- 
cessions already offset the higher food prices; big wage 
increases can only give another fillip to prices. This is 
regrettable but at t inevitable. The unions are strong 
enough to ensure that no large group of their members suffers 
any reduction in living standards. 


© * * 


Devil’s Advocate 


If there is one theme on which economists of all persua- 
sions generally speak in unison, it is the evil effects of private 
monopoly. The exceptions are not, however, always unim- 
portant. Of late two eminent dissenting voices have been 
heard—Mr Galbraith in the United States and Sir Henry 
Clay in this country. In the current issue of Lloyds Bank 
Review Sir Henry argues that ever since the first world war 
the greatest. progress, both technical and commercial, has 
been observed in industries that are heavily cartellised or 
dominated by a few large firms. More generally, he argues 
that unrestricted competition, combined with the high over- 
head costs typical of modern industry, almost certainly 
means a level of returns inadequate to cover total long-run 
costs of upkeep, modernisation and research. So far, indeed, 
from being detrimental to the public interest, restrictive prac- 
tices are an essential p 
guard against chaos a necessary condition of progress. 


The arguments are ingeniously presented and often indi- 
Vidually telling. But they are aot new. In sum what they 
prove is, first, that they are genuine social advantages in a 
large unit of control ; and, secondly, that in times of slump 
cartellised industry can and does much of the burden 
of depression on to competitive industry. There is a distinct 
logical gap between these itions and a conclusion in 
favour of the general caudiconcs of restrictive practices. 

Sit Henry is on stronger in criticising the Mono- 
polices and Restrictive Practices Act of 1948 not as a mani- 
festation of anti-monopoly Sentiment but simply as a piece 
of legislation, Both the and the scope of the present 
commission are, he wrongly conceived ; the powers 
are too great, the scope is too marrow. It can investigate 
organisations controlling competition, but not organisations 
abolishing it entirely—as do statutory monopolies; it is 
limited to manufacturing and building, and excluded from 
services and labour relations. The manufacturer 

‘il have his labour costs settled by negotiation with mono- 

Si Sot tee meee de seca 

‘tequently be controlled by some Government scheme for pro- 

‘ccung primary producers. 





of modern economic life, a safe- 
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But thus exposed to the action of monopolies on every side, 
he will find his own efforts at self-protection subjected to 
ex post facto regulation impossible to know in advance or 
¢ven to deduce from general principles. The commission, 
Sir Henry argues, should be purely an investigating body 
with far wider powers of investigation. The second point 
should command ready agreement. Monopoly power, for 
good or for ill, does not cease to be fit matter for investigation 


in the public interest when wielded by a public corporation 
or a trade union, 


+. * * 
Selecting Students 


The methods by which the universities choose their 
undergraduates are likely to attract more and more interest ; 
an important contribution to the discussion is made this week 
in a pamphlet* by Dr F. W. Warburton, of the School of 
Education at Manchester University. There was no problem 
of selection when getting into a university depended on 
money, exceptional ability or grim determination ; now that 
financial barriers have been removed, and there are already 
twice as many sixth-form pupils as before the war, the need 
to find the right kind of sieve-is acute. In its latest report 
the University Grants Committee noted with approval that 
the universities were alive to this problem. Dr Warburton’; 
survey shows that a great deal of thought is being given to it. 


The traditional methods of. selection can be relied on to 
sort out the best candidates and the worst ; but they are 
clumsy instruments to measure the relative capabilities of the 

erately good. Higher Certificate results—the most: usual 
iterion—may, by a single mark and a stroke of ill-luck, 
prive a candidate of a university career while his inferiors 
are admitted ; and the chance element is strikingly brought 

. The Selection of University Students. By F. W. Warburton. 
Manchester University Press. 
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out by Dr Warburton’s example of how different examining 
boards may vary in their assessment of the same papers. 
Testimonials from headmasters are equally liable to human 
variability, and especially to optimism. Personal interviews 
can be of little value unless the interviewers are skilled and, 
again, widely differing judgments are made by different inter 
viewers. 


Dr Warburton considers the new techniques that might be 
used to supplement the old—intelligence tests, for example. 
By themselves, these would not answer the purpose, for his 
general level of education is as important to a student as his 
innate intelligence. But according to research done at the 
London School of Economics, certain intelligence tests have 
proved valuable in conjunction with the traditional selection 
methods. Another possibility is the group interview, on the 
lines of the Civil Service’s “ house parties,” but that method 
would have to be greatly modified if expense were not to put 
it out of court. 


No firm conclusions are possible at this stage. Dr War- 
burton rightly urges that the universities should carry out 
research into the efficiency of both old and new methods by 
correlating their results with those obtained in degree 
examinations. When'the nation is investing such large sums 
in its university students, it is certainly worth a little trouble 
to make surer that the investment is sound. 


x * * 


Rival to Ridgway 

With remarkably little fuss public opinion has arrived 
at the view that General Eisenhower’s successor as Supreme 
Commander in Europe must be an American soldier. The 
decision on which American it is to be now rests with the 
North Atlantic Council, which meets in Paris next week. 
President Truman is said to have asked the thirteen allies to 
choose between General Gruenther, the Supreme Com- 
mander’s present Chief of Staff, and General Ridgway, the 
United Nations Commander in Korea. It would not be 
easy to decide between a proven organiser and a proven 
fighting man, each of whom has shown his talent for getting 
teamwork out of allies, even if military considerations were 
the only ones to present themselves. As it is, important 
political factors must play a part. 


One thing, at least, is clear: Europe does not want the 
Eisenhower role taken over by someone who will try to 
play it in the manner of its creator. The result would be 
mere caricature. Shape must become less of a court and 
more of an operational headquarters ; it should attract less 
sightseers, not more. On the other hand, the role of whip 
and spur to the allied forces and their defence ministers 
is already played with great energy by Lord Montgomery, 
and does not yet need the aid of a tight-lipped look and a 
grenade strapped to the shoulder. Likewise, for the actual 
command of land forces there is General Juin. Although 
neither his energy nor his concentration on this job have 
been conspicuous, there are political reasons in the way of 
his removal by promotion. There appears, therefore, to be 
no role in Supreme Headquarters for a fighting commander 
fresh from the battlefield—unless the official appreciation of 
the risks of war in Europe has lately changed. If Nato believes 
these risks have increased, or will increase, as its forces grow, 
then there would be a case for appointing General Ridgway 
with his admirable battle record. If, on the other hand, it is 
judged that the risks are decreasing, then General Gruenther, 
with his admirable record of getting things done quietly and 
quickly, should be the man. 


Nato ministers will doubtless not ignore Moscow’s possible 
reactions. What conclusions would be drawn there from 
General Ridgway’s transfer to the cold war from the real 
war front ? To western ears it sounds ridiculous that the 
inadequate ground and air forces of Nato should be accused 
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of aggressive intentions ; but the charge is made and may 
be believed by its makers. It would, perhaps, be wiser 1 
keep battledress out of Supreme Headquarters unless there 
is a real risk of its becoming a battle headquarters in the 
next twelve months. 


* ” * 


Egypt and the Sudan 


The prospects for eventual agreement on the points in 
dispute between Britain and Egypt seem a little better ; but 
in addition to the dangers that have already revealed them- 
selves there are still some submerged rocks to be circum. 
navigated. To British eyes there seems no theoretical im. 
possibility in the idea of a Sudan that has been granted 
complete freedom to determine its own fate, but is nominally 
linked with the Egyptian crown. Commonwealth experience 
has shown how many variations can be gee on this theme, 
But the difference between the British and the Egyptian 
views of the political role of a monarch has only recently 
been illustrated by King Farouk’s dismissal of the Wafd 
government. If it is di t for Egyptian opinion to grasp 
the concept of a wholly non-political throne, it is virtually 
impossible for most Sudanese to understand it. There is 
thus a serious danger that even a morally a formula 
for an Egyptian-Sudanese relationship would be regarded in 
Khartoum as an act of betrayal. 


It can be assumed that the Foreign Secretary and the 
Governor-General of the Sudan, both honourable men and 
keenly conscious of Britain’s pledges to the Sudanese, will 
accept no solution that violates the essential spirit of those 
pledges. But this is a case in which justice must not only be 
done, but must be seen to be done. If the simple villager of 
the upper Nile is left with the impression that he has been 
delivered into the hands of his wilier neighbours downstream, 
the damage done will be almost as great as if he had been 
80 delivered. The repercussions of such a mistake would not 
be confined to the Middle East. Among the slender majority 
of Mr Churchill’s Government there is probably a consider- 
able number of MPs who would find it got to eo 
the appearance of appeasing Egypt at the expense of the 
Seton” The Gaveemeity. decisions in the Khama affair 
have made minds suspicious and cOnsciences sensitive—a 

int that should not be overlooked by the American 

bassy in Cairo. 


* * * 


German Defence Costs Divided 


The deadlock in Franco~German exchanges over the Saat 
is a grave development and puts yet another obstacle in the 
way of European integration, and optimistic forecasts about 
the European Defence Community are less justified than 
ever. None the less there seem to be good prospects of 
concluditig by the end of May the EDC treaty and the 
contractual agreements with Western Germany that are 1 
replace the occupation statute. The negotiators in Bont 
and Paris have put on a spurt in the race to finish ther 
work before the present session of Congress ends and the 
issue of all-German elections comes up for final settlement. 


Finance is still the main obstacle in negotiations with the 
Germans, and it is still probable that the British Treasury 
will have to shoulder an additional burden when their amy 
is set up within the EDC. The Federal government 4 
= make a total contribution of DM a pre 

community’s first full year, though a loophole of ¢s¢ 
was left if Geena secictian failed to expand according 
to estimates. But o roblem remained of dividing this 
sum between the cost of orming a German contingent in th 
EDC and the cost of maintaining American, British 4 
French troops in Germany. Bonn’s embryo Ministry 
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Defence, the office of Herr Blank, drew up a so-called 
“ minimum plan,” in which the cost of setting up and equip- 
ping a German army with light weapons only was estimated 
at DM 9g billion for the first year. The High Commission 
yr its part estimated as DM 6.8 billion the cost of main- 
raining the non-German troops. The German answer was in 
-ffect: “ Camteens or cannon.” gEvery pfennig that came out 
£ the government’s DM 10.2 billion for the comfort of the 
foreign troops and their families in Germany would, it was 
indicated, come off Germany’s own contribution to defence. 

Both Herr Blank’s costing and the High Commission’s 
-stimates have been examined by EDC experts with experi- 
ence Of similar matters in their own countries, and the axe 
is being used on the exuberant growths which have come to 
Paris from both Bonn and the High Commission., Herr 
Biank’s total has been cut to a sum which could actually be 
spent in the first year of the EDC. If this cut and others are 
accepted by both sides, there should be enough left of the 
German total to cover the greater part of American, British 
and French costs in the first year of the community’s 
functioning. 

[t is now for the Germans to prove that they can be good 
partners by accepting the Paris verdict. They will also 
have to accept the fact that American heavy weapons will 
be allocated to the EDC as a whole for division among its 
members. The Americans have shown loyalty and good 
sense by refusing to deliver heavy weapons direct to 
Germany. The EDC, even in its present rudimentary stage, 
is proving its value. 


— 


om * « 


The Consumer in 1951 


Last year’s Economic Survey forecast that personal 
consumption in 1951 would be slightly but definitely less than 
in 19§50—by 0.§ per cent. In fact, it remained almost exactly 
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constant. In money terms, of course, people spent much 
more. Total consumers’ spending last year was {£9,970 
million, compared with {£9,260 million in 1950, £8,796 
million in 1949, and £8,419 million in 1948. But, after the 
rise in prices is taken into account, last year saw the first halt 
to the upward trend of consumption since the end of the 
war. People bought much less clothing, fewer household 
goods and just a little less food than in 1950—the last because 
increased buying of imported tinned meat did not offset the 
reduced ration of carcase meat. On the other hand, pur- 
chases of most other goods and services increased, so that 
on balance real consumption was just about the same in 
1951 as in 1950 (the actual figures show a very slight drop 
of less than 0.1 per cent). 


* * * 


Doctors on Divorce 


Much of the ‘evidence submitted to the Royal Com- 
mission on Marriage and Divorce by the British Medical 
Association and the Royal Medico-Psychological Association 
is, naturally, concerned with insanity. Under the present 
law, a petition for divorce may be presented if either husband 
or wife is incurably of unsound mind and has been con- 
tinuously under care and treatment for at least five years 
immediately preceding the petition. This last provision 
has prevented many petitions from being granted even 
though the insanity has persisted. Certification of insanity 
is avoided wherever possible in modern psychiatric practice, 
and continuous care and treatment as a voluntary patient, 
no matter for how long, does not satisfy the provision. The 
associations consider, therefore, that the best course is to 
abolish. the existing provision altogether. Instead they pro- 
pose that a person should be able to present a petition if 
the other spouse has been suffering from mental disorder 
continuously for five years, is unlikely to recover and at the 
time of the petition has been a patient in a mental hospital 
continuously for a year. This last stipulation, though cover- 
ing voluntary patients, does not get round the difficulty that 
such patients can discharge themselves as often as they like, 
thereby breaking the continuity of treatment. 


Some of the other recommendations are more general. 
Thus, the associations propose that, where husband and wife 
have been separated by mutual consent for a long time and 
there is no prospect of reconciliation, either party or both 
together should be able to present a petition for divorce— 
at present, this is not allowed because the separation does 
not amount to desertion. They also propose that where the 
offended person refuses to take any action for a divorce, the 
offending party should after a period be able to sue for 
divorce ; and they suggest a wider definition of cruelty. 


In general, it should be pointed out, the doctors’ recom- 
mendations are based on a fundamental change that they 
would like te see in the attitude of the divorce courts. 
Instead of deciding whether one party has been deliberately 
wronged, as in a civil action, they should aim at the relief 
of suffering and hardship. This attitude would commend 
itself to the layman also. But it may be too vague to appeal 


to the lawyers. 


* * * 


Another Grievance for Pakistan 


The intense indignation aroused in Pakistan by the 
British Hore Secretary’s endorsement of the court order for 
the extradition of Mr Mubanek Ali Ahmed, a Pakistani 
industrialist, to India on a criminal charge may appear to 
be a storm in a teacup. Yet it is in fact a serious matter, 
because in Pakistani eyes it appears to be further con- 
firmation of the alleged British tendency to tip the scales 
in favour of India in Indo-Pakistan disputes. There is no 
reason to question the validity or fairness of the legal pro- 
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ceedings for Mr Ahmed’s extradition ; he had been charged 
with forgery in Bombay and there was no claim to asylum 
on political grounds. There must always be, however, in 
cases of extradition a distinction between returning to the 
justice of his own country a man wanted on a criminal 
charge and handing over a citizen of a third state, especially 
when political tensions exist between the claimant state and 
the state of which the fugitive is a citizen. It is difficult to 
deny that the Home Secretary has considerable discretionary 
power, and one cannot feel quite certain that if Pakistan had 
been claiming an Indian citizen from Britain the outcome 
would have been the same. 


The decision has been no inadvertent one, for the Pakistan 
High Commissioner protested vigorously both to the Home 
Secretary and the Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations. The rejection has raised the incident from the 
status of an ordinary criminal case to the level of inter- 
national political relations. It comes after four years of 
the Kashmir dispute, in which Pakistanis feel that British 
influence has been adverse to their cause, and almost 
simultaneously with the Security Council’s refusal to hear 
their appeal on behalf of Tunisia. Opinion there is in a 
sensitive and irritable condition, and each time these dis- 
appointments occur, Pakistani ears hear again the siren voices 
which tell them that they should turn away from a pro- 
Indian Britain to a power which is always ready (at a price) 
to sponsor the grievances of discontented nations. This 
tendency has already led to a serious military conspiracy, 
and the trouble may break out again at any time. The effect 
of the Kashmir deadlock has been to render fundamentally 
unstable the position of any Pakistan government which 
must bear responsibility for the national frustration, and the 
official policy of adherence to the Commonwealth is affected 
by the same unpopularity. 


s 


* * * 


Consoling the Poles 


It looks as if the Russians are trying to soothe their 
Polish allies with an array of demonstrative and tactful 
gestures. The recent suggestion from Moscow that a united 
Germany should be granted control of its armed forces 
obviously caused the Poles alarm, and the embarrassment of 
Warsaw press comment at the time seeped up between the 
lines. For some time opposition to German rearmament had 
been one of the few things in common between the Com- 
munist Party and the people ; to have the Russians reviving 
the old fear of a deal with the Germans over Poland’s dead 
body was a shock, even though their Note to the western 
powers had insisted on the finality of the Oder-Neisse line. 


The chief feature in the current comfort campaign is a 
palace of culture, which is to be erected in Warsaw with 
Soviet money and the assistance of Soviet architects and 
workmen. Much was made of the matter when an agreement 
for the job was signed and work has now begun. The new 
building will house the Academy of Sciences and similar 
institutions, and it will be Poland's first skyscraper—3o 
storeys high. Other features have been the handing over by 
the Russians of manuscripts of Copernicus and others which 
they acquired in eastern Poland towards the end of the war ; 
specially warm greetings from Stalin to President Bierut for 


his birthday ; much mutual congratulation on the seventh - 


anniversary of the Soviet-Polish Treaty ; and celebration of a 
month of friendship with Eastern Germany. What effect 
these gestures have on the people it is impossible to judge. 


\ 


* * * 


Keeping It Dark 


Intriguing changes have taken place in the reasons given 
by the Communists for refusing to allow an impartial inquiry 
into their “ germ warfare” charges. When it was first sug- 
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gested, the Communist press declared that it was unneces. 


‘sary, since no serious epidemics had broken out. But the 


logic of this argument was apparently not very clear even to 
good Marxists, and some European Communists joined \i:h 
Mr Acheson in calling for an investigation by the Inic;- 
national Red Cross. These unhappy deviationists were 
however, rapped sharply oyer the knuckles when the ney 
party line was promulgated. This took the form of a 
denunciation’ of the International Red Cross, the World 
Health Organisation, and all similar bodies as mere too|s of 
American militarism, wholly unworthy of admission to North 
Korea or China, and incapable of producing an objcctiye 
report. 


Some flaw has now been found even in this process of 
reasoning, and a new argument has been put forward. The 
Communist press in Britain and elsewhere now says that the 
Chinese and North Koreans refuse to admit inquirers because 
the Americans merely want to assess the effectiveness of their 
alleged bacteriological operations. A report by the Red Cross 
or the World Health Organisation would provide them with 
free military intelligence. The authors of this particular 
ploy have not stopped to think of the slight they are putting 
on Mr Pritt’s “ democratic lawyers,” who have returned from 
the “ germ-ridden areas” with what purports-~to be a full 
and conclusive report of conditions there. If the danger of 
an objective report is that it would provide the Americans 
with information about their achievements, have not the 
“democratic lawyers” already done the damage? That 
these subtle minds should have overlooked both quarantine 
regulations and the security risks to their own side is one of 
the more delectable incidents of 19§2. 


* * ‘ * 


Rats Among the Rations 


Last week in Prague four men were sentenced to death 

for forging ration cards and other black market offences. 
Seven other people, including two women, were sent to 
prison for periods ranging from nine years to life. The 
Czechoslovak Government has, of course, every right to 
punish rationing offences with reasonable severity. But such 
severe sentences seem out of all proportion even if, as the 
prosecution alleged, the defendants’ activities were extensive 
enough to cause a “hitch in the rationing system.’ The 
explanation probably lies in the prosecutor’s admission that 
the forgérs had concentrated on “ the most sensitive sector of 
our economy—supplies for the nation.” The‘ government’s 
grave uneasiness over food supplies will have been only 
sai allayed by the Soviet promise to send substantial 
ood supplies, including over 1 million tons of bread grain 
and fodder, during the current year ; for the Czechs know 
that these supplies may not appear if they do not produce 
the increased quotas of “foundry products” which Dr 
Gregor, Minister of Foreign Trade, had to promise during 
his three months absence in Moscow. 


It is clear that the Communists are playing up the activities 
of the ration forgers in order to distract from themselves the 
popular discontent which appears to be causing increasing 
concern. The ration forgers are linked up with the “US 
warmongers.” who “breed rats in human shape iniccted 
with capitalist avarice.” The defendants were said to be 
part of “Truman’s army of rats” who were working © 
poison the “moral and political unity” of Czechoslovakia. 
Likewise Mr Bacilek, the Minister of States Security. when 
opening an exhibition on “Ration Card Forgers and Gold 
Hoarders,” appealed for closer co-operation between the 
National Security Corps and the general public so that 
“no suspicious individual who could be an enemy agent 
shall remain undetected.” He pointed to the example of the 
Soviet Union where the people’s vigilance had successfully 
unmasked all enemy agents. 
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European Realists 


Sir,—Western Europe needs a unity 

ym which member countries, including 
Western Germany, cannot contract out. 
such a unity is a vital British interest, 

id Britain has a key role to play in 

‘bling this unity to be achieved 

ough it may not itself become a full 
member of any purely European union). 
This you have convincingly argued in 
the last few weeks. 

What is the sort of union from which 
member coumtries cannot contract out ? 
There are only two answers—a unitary 
state like the United Kingdom, and a 
federal union like the United States, 
Switzerland, Canada or Australia. To 
weld the countries of Western Europe, 
with their long separate national tradi- 
tions, into @ uMitary state is at present 
neither desirable nor practical politics. 
On the other hand, to form them into a 
union under democratic control from 
which they could not contract out, while 
4 the same time leaving all domestic 
matters in the individual countries’ own 
hands, is not only highly desirable, it 
i; something the leading European 
statesmen (and General Eisenhower) 
think practicable, and it is what federal 
union means ; indeed, the Schuman and 
Pleven plans, which you rightly praise 
because they aim to make Western 
Germany an integral part of Western 
Europe, will succeed in this just in so 
far as they are federal in character. Why 
then, while you imply that the best hope 
for Western Europe lies in a union of 
this sort, do you—and the British 
Government—disparage federalists, who 
nly call a spade a spade, as idealists ? 

Woolly thinking on a matter so funda- 
mental, or a failure to acquaint the public 
with the logic of the case, will guarantee 
that we don’t get for our country what 
is best for it, Let there be no doubt: 
nothing less than a federal union will 
ensure that Western Germany, once it 
has gained equality and arms, does not 
divorce itself from its Western partners. 
‘Treaties, alliances and guarantees have 
been broken too often to enumerate ; 
the League ideal has failed, and the 
present United Nations charter is based 
on the same principles ; confederations, 
\uat is, unions where the general govern- 
inent is subordinate to the regional ones, 

invariably transitory—either they 
break up, or they are found to be inade- 
quate for their purpose and the general 
government is, sooner or later, given 
independent powers; the Common- 
vealth idea, which some suggest. should 
© applied to Europe, cannot by defini- 
‘ion prevent member states from quit- 
ting ; and as for the latest nostrum, an 
' organic union,” it could not possibly 
zrow to maturity in time to counter the 
very real risks of today and tomorrow, 
and even if it did it could only guaran- 
‘ce the continued’ adherence of the 
“ountries concerned if it developed into 
some federal (or unitary) form. 

_Never has there been so much 
ot unity—international “ communities,” 
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“ partnerships,” “integration” and the 
rest. We will do well to ask our leaders 
to define just what they mean by all 
this, and what ends they count on 
achieving by the type of “unity” they 
have in mind. Unless we in Britain are 
careful, we shall find our union-loving 
sentiments have become no less a 
mockery than the peace-loving double- 
talk of the East—Yours faithfully, 
MartTIN MappDaNn 
West Malling 


[Federal union may well be the ultimate 
destiny for Western Sicnies but its advo- 
cates have done their cause harm by neither 
examining nor admitting the serious sacri- 
fices it would demand from individual 
nations. The form of co-operation 
attempted in Nato and in working Euro- 
pean institutions has at least the merit that 
comes of learning how a car works before 
offering to drive it.—Eprror.] 


The Strain and its Sources 


Sir,—The sterling area system, as 
operated during the past ten years, has 
enabled the United Kingdom to indulge 
in reckless borrowing from the rest of 
the area. A nation’s liabilities may 
sometimes be its best assets: but this 
should not lead one to forget that there 
is an essential difference between debts 
and credits. Yet the terms used in the 
article in your issue of April 12th sug- 
gest that this difference has become, to 
say the least, somewhat blurred in your 
treatment of the sterling area balances. 


You mention that th¢ sterling area lent 
Britain £230 million in 1950 and {£290 
million in the first half of 1951: “ and 
then,” you say, “came the collapse into 

ing from Britain—to the extent 
of no less than £363 million.” You add 
that “the record of the Dominions in 
1951 was, of course, far worse than this. 
Despite an inflow of capital, their sterling 
balances fell by £367 million in the 
second half of 1951.” Surely the United 
Kingdom cannot expect the rest of the 
sterling area always to lend to i#t and 
never to draw on its balances here. If 
we claim to be the bankers for the 
sterling area, we cannot complain if the 
rest of the area, having deposited with 
us £520 million in the eighteen months 
to the middle of 1951, chooses to draw 
out £363 million in the next six months. 
And as the total deposited with the 
United Kingdom by the Dominions 
amounted to nearly £2,000 million, even 
after the end of 1951, the record of the 
Dominions does not seems to compare 
so unfavourably with the record of the 
United Kingdom in this matter of mutual 
borrowing. 

The doctrine enunciated by the 
Finance Mittisters’ Conferénce that 
each part of the sterling area should, in 
future, establish a balanced position is 
an important innovation. During the 
past four years, it would not have suited 
us very well as, so far from having a 
balanced position, the United Kingdom 
increased its debt to the rest of the 
sterling area by some £800 million. If, 
in future, the rest of the sterling area can 


manage to-balance its accounts, without 
drawing on the sterling deposited here, 
it will greatly help us in the objective 
of restoring sterling convertibility, but 
it is scarcely a doctrine which we can 
reasonably treat as being a self-evident 
moral principle. 

It is unfortunate that the official 
Statistics do not give a fuller break-down 
of the sterling area dollar deficits and of 
the method by which they are compiled. 
For example, the suggestion has been 
frequently made that Australia in 1951 
was running a large deficit with the 
dollar area. The United States foreign 
trade statistics, on the other hand, show 
that in 1951 Australia exported to the 
United States goods to the value of 
$350,083,000. and imported from the 
United States goods to the value of 
$176,796,000, leaving a surplus on current 
account in favour of Australia of 
$173,287,000. Perhaps Australia was 
running a dollar deficit on capital 
account; but the explanation may be 
that as much of this Australian export 


trade was financed by London, the 


dollars accruing from that trade were 
credited to the United Kingdom and not 
to Australia. Is this possible ?—Yours 


faithfully. F. W. Lerru-Ross 
Crowborough 
Trade with the 


Communists 


Sir,—We noted with interest the Note 
which appeared in The Economist, on 
page 515, of the March 1, 1952, issue. 
A table in that article purports to show 
United States trade with Russia, China 
and the Soviet satellites during the year 
1950 and the first three quarters of 1951. 
On the basis of this table your article 
stated that “United States exports to 
China [in 1951] were still much larger 
than Britain’s.”. This is incorrect. The 
United States authorised no shipments 
whatsoever to China during the first 
three quarters of last year. In the fourth 
quarter of 1951, $181 worth of books 
were permitted to be sent by parcel post, 
This represents the total of United 
Statés exports to Communist China 
during all of last year. 


We note that in your issue of March 
22nd, on page 714, you indicate that the 
source of the figures which you used in 
compiling your table was the joint pub- 
lications of the United Nat‘ons Sratis- 
tical Office and the International Mone- 
tary Fund which have,- until recently, 
been incorrectly showing United States 
exports to China, including ¢xports 
to Formosa, under “China.” It is these 
shipments to Formosa and not to China 
to which You incorrectly referred on 
March 1st as exports to China. We were 
glad to have you call attention to this 
error. 


It is disturbing, however, to read in 
your correcting Note your comment that 
the point of the Note, however, is not 
materially altered, for an American 
import surplus with China implies that 
the United States is providing China 
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WHO’S 
WHO 


1952 
With many thousand 

revisions and 1,000 new 

entries, now ready at all 

| booksellers. 3,190 pages. 

i 

i 

| 


Buckram roos. net. 


a nennennneinn 


Leather back 110s. net. 


WHO WAS WHO 


VOL, IV 
1941 - 1950 


The biographies removed 
from WHO'S WHO, re- 
vised with date of death. 
1,280 pages. 
Just published. 


Sos, net. 


A. & C. BLACK 





Summer 
Selections 


CHILD ARTISTS 
OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN BUSH 
MILLER AND RUTTER 


With many superb reproductions 
in full colour or black-and-white. 
12/6 net 


JUNGLE DOCTOR 
WERNER JUNGE 


Medical adventures in Liberia. 


Illustrated. About 12/6 net 


THEY WERE 
SINGING 
CHRISTOPHER PULLING 
An account of the music-hall 
songs and artistes, and the way 
in which they presented a mirror 


to society. Illustrated. 
About 21/- net 


HARRAP 


with dollars—the one universally accepted 
currency—which could be used to foster 
illicit trade, 


Your readers would undoubtedly not 
concur in your comment if they.knew 
that United States imports had declined 
in consequence of United States import 
regulations from $110 million in 1950 to 
$45 million in 1951. Whereas, in the 
first half of 1951, imports from China 
totalled $31 million, they were reduced 
to $14 million in the second half of the 
year. Under the Treasury Department's 
Foreign Assets Control Regulations, 
effective from December 17, 1950, all 
imports into the United States, directly 
or indirectly, of products of Communist 
Chinese origin are prohibited e¢xcept 
under Treasury licence. The import of 
such goods during ‘1951 consisted of 
goods considered to be of security 
advantage, goods in which all Com- 
munist Chinese interest had ceased prior 
to December 17, 1950, and of goods the 
import of which was authorised where 
the failure to grant licences would have 
imposed a special hardship on an Ameri- 
can importer, and would not have 
brought about a disadvantage to Com- 
munist China. The same regulations 
applied to goods of North Korean origin. 
—Yours faithfully, 
Lorinc K. Macy 
Director 
Office of International Trade 
US Department of Commerce 


Is the Retailer Trying? 


Sir,—Let me assure Mr Cohen and Mr 
Fox that I buy my apparel from a 
multiple clothier, that mills are not 
exempt from rates, that they, too, make 
a living by turning stock over at a profit 
and not by merely holding it, that they, 
too, cannot ask the landlord to defer the 
rent, that their profit in pence per unit 
also falls as prices fall, that I have seen 
hundreds of sales and bargains adver- 
tised by retailers, and that I had made to 
myself all the excuses now put forward 
for them (and one or two overlooked by 
your correspondents) before I wrote my 
letter which, in brief, asked : 


Why does the retailer not cut his stock x 


prices to replacement cost as wool 
importers and mills have been compelled 
to do by world auction prices for wool ? 


Mr Cohen and Mr Fox do not answer 
this question. 


In addition, mills have “accepted can- 
cellations, bad debts, “softened ” con- 
tracts, given extra time to pay, and taken 
business at less than cost to find four 
days’ work a week. Has the retailer 
balanced these efforts by his own ? Last 
week a public wool textile company 
reported last year’s profits at £300,000 
against £1,300,000 for the previous 
year. Do any published retail store 
balance sheets show falls in profits 
like the average of those of the two 
dozen wool textile firms published in the 
last four months ? 


Retail bargain sales do not necessarily 
mean “cut to replacement cost.” A part 
of the country’s retail stocks may have 
been so cut, but the whole of importers’ 
and mills’ stocks have had to be. The 
high-priced overcoats have probably not 
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been cut because fashion in men’s oy. 
coats changes little, and next winter \ 
come. Making-up charges for lacie: 
costumes like those quoted are obvic 
for the few, but a mass-produced cos: 


gives as many shillings to the retai! 
‘to anyone else in the chain of its 
manufacture. 

Rents and rates are certainly highe- for 


shops than for mills, but below a certain 
point of activity mill overheads are jyst 
as big a drain. 


If the retailer has not written down his 
selling prices to today’s cost (plus profit, 
plus tax), he is keeping up the cost of 


living ; doing less than he could to clear 
the pipe line and inviting eventua! Josses 
through change of fashion and shop. 
soiling. All that Mr Fox says about 
purchase tax is true. But taxation does 
not prevemt cutting to replacement cost 
—or below. It is still arguable thar the 
mills have done this, but that retailers in 
general have not.—Yours faithfully, 
West Ripinc 


Ambitions in the Sudan 


Sir,—The article in your issue of April 
sth brings to mind a recent pronounce- 
ment by a public figure that “it is hard 
to play chess when your Opponent insists 
on moving his knight like a bishop.” As 
a student of international affairs, | feel 
that—within reason—it is high time for 
us to start moving knights like bishops 
ourselves. In this connection I can 
suggest two pragmatic solutions of two 
pressing political problems : 

(1) The problem of Egypt and the 
Sudan. The British could publicly 
recognise Farouk as “King of the 
Sudan.” After the Egyptian press has 
had forty-eight hours to exploit the 
announcement, the British should 
announce quietly—perhaps via the Court 
Circular—that henceforth, and until 
settlement of the Sudan issue on an 
equitable basis, Queen Elizabeth II, as 
the other of the two Co-Domini, has 
taken the style and title of Queen of the 
Sudan. 

(2) The problem of prisoner exchange 
in Korea. The United Nations could 
give in, pro forma, to the Communists’ 
demand that all prisoners be exchanged. 
However, in the days which are bound to 
intervene between signature of the 
armistice and actual prisoner exchange, 
the guard personnel could be found to be 
necessary for other duties. By the ume 
the actual exchange takes place, it will 
be found that only those North Korean 
and Chinese prisoners who wish repatria- 
tion are being exchanged, the others 
having taken advantage of the recuction 
of guard personnel to effect their «scape 
from the prisoner-of-war camps—se 
sorry. 3 

In the short run, the actions outlined 
will, by throwing a sop to the vociicrous 
demands of the opposition, enable the 
West to gain the substance of the argu- 
ment. In the long run, it may teach the 
opposition that a game of chess becomes 
more even, if less correct, if both partes 
insist on moving their bishops as knights. 
—Yours faithfully, be 

Frank E. G. WEIL 

Germany 
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Books and Publications 


Portrait of a Newspaper 


the Story of The Times. Volume IV. 


Part I, 1912-20. 534 pages. Part Il, 


1921-48 1182 pages. The Times. 255, each. 


rhe Times’s history of itself has 
become more and more shapeless but 
more and more interesting as it has 
moved from “The Thunderer in the 
Making” through the “Twentieth 
Century Test” to the present volume, 
‘n which the reviewer is confronted with 
over 1700 admirably printed and indexed 
pages. There is now no longer one 
majestic theme but several: the swash- 
buckling Northcliffe theme, the curious 
and pathetic appeasement theme, the 
imperial ,theme, and the persistent 
prestige theme, a little like “Land of 
Hope and Glory,” played quietly. The 
link between what leading articles say 
and what statesmen do becomes more 
tenuous or harder to believe in. Foreign 
correspondents seem to shrink in stature, 


above all by foreign affairs. It becomes 


1 


less certain that public opinion is the 
opinion of those who announce their 
births, marriages and deaths on the front 
page 

Ir also becomes harder to distinguish 
a magnificent record of professional 
integrity and craftsmanship from a faded 
aristocratic tradition, which may at 
times have led the paper astray but 
always in the company of the “ best” 
people. And a determined attempt to 
distinguish between the paper and the 
men who ran it sometimes leads to 
premature and uncharitable judgments. 
But there is no denying that the selec- 
tion of material from rich and new 
sources, both public and private, is done 
with great journalistic skill; the story 
of 1912-48 is sometimes irritating but 
it is never dull. At times it is brilliant, 
notably in the account of how Rother- 
mere was beaten on the tape by the Astor 
interest in the race to buy the paper 
after Northcliffe ; or in the analysis of 
how and why Geoffrey Dawson came to 
amend and approve for publication the 
leading article of September 7, 1938, 
which hinted that “some quarters” 
favoured the cession to Hitler of the 
Sudeten German districts of Czecho- 
slovakia; or in the appendix which 
describes the paper’s handling of the 
abdication crisis of 1936. 


A sense of regret and shame over the 
policy of appeasement has led to some 
wise comments on a mnewspaper’s 
tesponsibility in public affairs and a 
skilful balance is struck between national, 
personal and office reasons for it. Geoffrey 
Dawson is shown as receiving too free 
a hand, the co-chief proprietors after 
Northeliffe’s death as being too self- 
effacing. His direction of policy was too 
centralised ; there was neither a foreign 
€ditor nor a military correspondent to 
Provide an expert judgment in the 
formative years.© The despatches and 
Private messages from the men abroad 
™ longer provided the basis of policy. 
Indeed, if they conflicted with policy 
they were cut, 


Dawson’s real interest lay in imperial 
affairs and in national affairs as seen from 
his own social circle. He had an acute 
instinct for politics without policy—pro- 
vided the Conservative Party was in 
power. He and his assistants distrusted 
“viewey men”; those who analysed or 
philosophised the revolutionary trend of 
the time were classed as bores. That 
was, perhaps, one reason why the office 
did not understand until too late how 
radically Britain’s political and economic 
position was changed by the first world 
war. The Victorian habit of following 
and interpreting public opinion no 
longer worked in a country that had had 
Lloyd George as Prime Minister. “ As 
it turned out, the electorate was not 
sensible, statesmen were not wise, and 
The Times came near to abdicating its 
leadership.” That is a stern judgment ; 
and one would argue in exoneration of 
the offence that Dawson and his suc- 
cessor erred in company that has since 
become distinguished. Their upbring- 
ing and experience had prepared them to 
see national safety in a “new im- 
perialism,” in limited continental com- 
mitments, in a revision of the peace 
treaty, and in a nursing of the nation 
back to strength and normality—not a 
bad policy if there had been no 
Bolsheviks, Fascists or Nazis to deal with. 

What is freshly revealed about North- 
cliffe in these volumes renews the con- 
viction that there is a masterpiece of 
biography still to be written. The news- 
paper’s debt to his genius is-even now 
not adequately assessed, and throughout 
these pages there is a deplorable failure 
to understand how much the reader of 
The Times cherishes those features of 
entertainment in it which have little to 
do with high policy and the destinies 
of nations. It would have been a disaster 
if Northcliffe had had his own way 
_against the “gentlemen scholars,” but 
“The Times would be a less prosperous, 
influential and readable journal if the 
struggle between him and the “giant 
sloth PHS ” had never taken place. On 
the whole this history’s treatment of 
him has been magnanimous, and it offers 
no more revealing and exquisite moment 
than the simple recording of his dying 
wish that he should get “a full page and 
a leader by the best available writer on 
the night.” 


Anthology of Opinion 


Nineteenth Century Opinion. Compiled 
and edited by Michael Goodwin. Penguin 
Books. 283 pages. 2s. 6d. 


The Victorian age saw the heyday of 
the serious political and literary 
periodicals. Mr Goodwin, the present 
editor of The Twentieth Century, has 
had the happy idea of compiling a 
stimulating anthology of extracts from 
his own review to illustrate the intellec- 
tual predicaments and: viewpoints of the 
late Victorian period. The Nineteenth 
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Century for the years 1877-1901 is a 
well-stocked hunting ground for the 
collector of intellectual trophies, for 
James Knowles, its founder and editor, 
was a skilled organiser Of controversy. 
He had assembled in the Metaphysicai 
Society men as sharply opposed as 
Huxley and Manning, Gladstone and 
Fitzjames Stephen. The Nineteenth 
Century provided a public arena for 
their contests, and Knowles also brought 
in writers as diverse as Ouida, Oscar 
Wilde and Tom Mann. 

Mr Goodwin has chosen his excerpts 
with an eye for their present topicality. 


He prints some vivid pieces of social — 


reporting, followed by an entertaining 
exchange of views on the emancipation 
of women. The problem of Leviathan 


* loomed large. In 1883 the Earl of 


Shaftesbury was uttering Cassandra-like 
cries on the subject of state subsidised 
housing. In 1895 another contributor 
was prophesying that the growth of state 
intervention in economic matters would 
cause this country to fall before the com- 
petition of industrial rivals as surely as 
centralised and bureaucratic Rome had 
fallen before the vigorous amd free 
barbarian invaders. But if the majority 
of the contributors refused to bow to 
the god of the state, they paid their 
homage to the altar of Science. “All 
the sciences,” wrote one contributor in 
1889, “ are now fast resolving themselves 
into one—the Social Science.” 


The main trends of late nineteenth- 
century opinion, with their foreshadow- 
ing of present problems, are all repre- 
sented fairly in Mr Goodwin’s selection. 
But in seeking to illustrate so much he 
has done less than justice to the 
character of the review and the quality 
of the chief contributors. The blood has 
been drained away from some of the 
controversies. Gladstone’s laboured 
ruminations on authority in matters of 
opinion are quoted, but not. the 
trenchant attack on his loose thinking in 
this article delivered by Fitzjames 
Stephen. Huxley’s discussion of natural 
rights loses much of its force and interest 
by being detached from its setting of an 
attack upon Rousseau. Mr Goodwin 
might with advantage have excluded 
some of the lesser game to allow us to 
observe more clearly the habits and 
contests of his greater captives. 





For your leisure reading 





LAST CHANCE to read a new 


Peter 
Cheyney 


VELVET JOHNNIE 


With an appreciation of the man who 
wrote the stories by Viola Garvin. 
9s. 6d. 
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Attack on Democracy 
By Erik von 
Hollis and Carter. 


Liberty or Equality. 
Kus hnelt-Leddihn. 


396 pages. 30S. 


This is an attack on democracy in the 
name of liberty by a European Catholic. 
Mr von Kuehnelt-Leddihn begins by 
insisting on the distinction between 
democracy and liberty. The former, he 
truly observes, is concerned with the 
question who shall govern; the latter 
with the rights of the individual regard- 
less of the form of government. This 
distinction is not a new one, and the 
dangers to liberty inherent in egalitarian 
political theories have long been noted 
by writers of various kinds. The 
second chapter of this book is indeed a 
long catalogue of observations made on 
this theme since the French Revolution, 
but it probably serves a. purpose to 
remind communities .ebsessed with 
democratic shibboleths that parliamen- 
tary democracy has many shortcomings 
in practice and some latent dangers in 
theory. 


The present author’s recommenda- 
tions will not, however, command as 
much sympathy as his analysis. His 
aims are to ensure the greatest possible 
individual liberty, to abolish the party 
system, to relegate ideological and philo- 
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sophical struggles to the private sphere of 
society, and to establish the proposition 
that the will of the majority is of less 
account than the reasonable and the use- 
ful (which presumably remain to be 
discovered). His formula for achieving 
these aims is the. establishment of a@ 
monarchy, in which the king acts as an 
umpire between a co-operative elected 
Diet and the experts and bureaucrats 
who form the exécutive. In addition 
there is to be a Supreme Court to safé- 
guard the constitution and to act as 
censor morum; this court will be 
appointed by the Church and the univer- 
sities. “It is obvious,” says Mr von 
Kuehnelt-Leddihn, “that a deep 
religious cleavage or a variety of denomi- 
nations would constitute a not incon- 
siderable obstacle to the establishment of 
such a court.” And liberty of conscience 
or religion is not included in the liberties 
to be safeguarded by. his .constitution. 
The chapters intervening between the 
author’s. analysis an o eramesenes 
tions contain a ue 
thirty points in praise of monarchy (not 
the constitutional variety © but 
enlightened paternalism. of 3 
Theresa), an elaborate derivation of 
Nazi creed from the errors of Hus anh 
Luther, and an apptaisal-of the political 
temper of Catholic nations. -At one 


-point the author remarks that a 


monarchy might have been the — best 
solution for Rome about A.D. 100 but 
was impossible because of popular 
recollections of Tafquinius Superbus. 
One cannot help feeling that the some- 
what romantic backward glances of the 
present writer ignore similar impossi- 
lities. 


The West and the 
Middle East 
The Near East and the Great Powers. 
Edited by Richard N. Frye. Harvard 
University Press, (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege.) 214 pages. 22s. 6d. 


Until 1950—the year of the conference 
of which this book is the record—the 


Near East consisted, for most Americans, . 


of Israel and little else besides. Since 
then, a revolution of thought has taken 
place. Considerations of oil, strategy 
and the need to vote aid for needy Arab 
countries have brought it about. So has 
television with its display of the per- 
sonalities and photogenic qualities of 
many Arab delegates to the United 
Nations. The Arab world is on the map, 
and this conference held at Harvard 
helped to place it there. 

It was attended by a wealth of talent 
from the State Department, from Middle 
Eastern legations in the United States, 
from the United Nations staff, and from 
universities in America and Britain. The 
talks here reproduced therefore assume 
that the hearer, or reader, has some 
background knowledge, though not 
much. The book is, as it were, a grade 
III primer. In this class, it is excellent, 
and worth even its exorbitant English 
price. It contains chapters which the 
expert can read with profit, for though 
the contributions by Anglo-Saxon 
speakers are almost all statements of the 
obvious, those by men with other blood 
in their veins—Ralph Bunche, Charles 
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Issawi, Majid Khadduri, Charles \4aij, 
—stimulate some less prosaic thought, & 
Charles Issawi, for instance, poinis oy; © 
that the modern tendency to | a 


\ : ld oj] @ 
refineries in consumer rather than jp 
producer countries deals a grievous blow | 


to the industrialisation that the Near Fay | 
is or ought to be, trying tO promote the : 
was speaking nearly a year | 

Persians gave the Middle Easter refi. | 
ing industry a push in the wreono direc- 


‘tion by reducing the security «: invest. | 


ment at Abadan). 
But the most interesting and perspi. 
cacious of the contributions co:nes from 


Charles Malik of Lebanon—the professor 
turned diplomat who has made such q 
name as his country’s representative both 


“in Washington and at the United © 


Nations. “Western money, he says. in 


‘ ¢ffect,"is not by itself enough to win the 


of the Arabs. People take | 


na » something which he a | 
point calls “love,” but which—in 
more prosaic westéftn idiom—can. be _ 
described as a change of heart that cuts | 
out @ ‘superiority complex based on 
material superiority alone. I{ the West 
fails to execute this change, he says, it | 


friendships 
it, ond forget the giver. The West must 
| in addition 


“will discover that Islam is not, as it 9 


siiugly ‘imagines, basically opposed to 
Communism. It is fot strong enough, 
or pro: enough, to stand a sécial 

t of Communist type. Most 
Arabs, he adds, prefer the West, but not 
while it cherishes the illusion that there 
are no limits to the liberties it can take 
with certain of the Middle East 
because there is no danger that these will 
ever turn Communist. His reasons why 
“ despite. e ing” it is possible for 
the West to win Near Eastern confidence 
is the most-stimulating section of a good © 
and useful book. 


Shorter Notice 


European and Comparative Govern 
ment. By Robert G. Neumann. 
McGraw-Hill. 730 pages. 425. 64. 


It is symptomatic of the current positon 

American universities that the author of 
this quite respectable textbook should feel 
himself obliged to apologise to his colleagues 
in the history departments for having 
included brief historical introductions © 
the institutions of the four countries he 
deals with—Great Britain, France, Germany 
and Russia. The other novelty, the addi- 
tion of a chapter comparing particular 
institutions, is also welcome ind in the 
hands of a good teacher might be very 
useful. The book contains texts of the 
French, German (Bonn) and Soviet const: 
tutions. The last would be more useful if 
the date up to which amendments a 
included were given. 


On the other hand, there seems to be m0 
escape from the fact’ that no America 
textbook om government ¢vc gu 
position in Great Britain completely might 
Mr’ Neumann does better than most, " 
even he has his lapses. The Commitee : 
Imperial Defence is spoken ©! 45 thouga 
it were still a current part of Br ; - a 

; the statement that a brow — 
of scholarships does not exist * © _ 
and i makes one wonder ‘= 
author knows anything about tic Pr e 
situation ; the oe of London is 2 
known as the Lord Bishop of Lambe j 
there must by now be more (ben cweaty 
Labour peers. 


‘ore the 
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ROM THE VAIN SEARCH for a machine that would 
continually rewind itself emerged the most impor- 
tant of all generalizations of physical science— the 
principle of the conservation of energy. With the develop- 
ment of the diesel engine science has come close to an 
approximation of this principle. And today the diesel 
engine is being applied to the services for mankind to 
which the search for perpetual motion-was dedicated — 
the raising of water, the fertilising of deserts, the grinding 
of corn. ' , 
BRUSH ABOE is a group of companies concerned mainly 


- 





mobile 


with the production of diesel engines — from the small 
g h.p. engines, more than 20,000 of which are working 
in India, to powerful 3,000 h.p. engines for heavy diesel- 
electric generating plants. In 1951 over 70% of the produc- 
tion of THE BRUSH ABOE GROUP was exported — to make 
the earth more fruitful by irrigation, to bring light and 
power to the under-developed areas of the East, to mod- 
ernise locomotion everywhere. Every day and every hour 
the diesel engines exported by BRUSH ABOE are somewhere 
in the world improving living conditions — thus cnsur- 
ing a “ perpetual motion ” of service to mankind. 


EXPORTING POWER THAT THE WORLD MAY BE FREE 


THE 


BRUSH 


ABOE 


GROUP 


Diesel engines and electric equipment for use on land and sea produced by THR BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD., and ASSOCIATED BRITISH Or EnonTst 


Mirrlees, Bickerton @ Day Lid., Petters Lid., J. @ H. McLaren Lid., The National Gas and Oil Engine Co. Lid. and Henry Meadows Lid, 
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- Washington, DC 

ITH every week that passes the political situation in 
\ the United States gets curiouser and curiouser. 
Those whose names have been mentioned over the past few 
months as possible presidential candidates can be divided 
into two groups—the over modest and the over ardent. In 
the Democratic party the best prospective candidates are too 
modest and among the Republicans the worst are too ardent, 
Midway between these two groups, however, is General 
Eisenhower whose official reluctance is counterbalanced by 
the ardour of those who. had his tacit approval for their 
campaign. 

The General is lucky to have others to blow his trumpet 
for him. That is surely the way trumpets should be blown 
and it has been apparent in the public statements of Mr 
Warren, Mr Stevenson, Senator Russell and Mr Harriman 
that all four felt uncomfortable when called upon to announce 
their own availability for the highest post in the country. 
Senator Taft, Mr Stassen and Senator Kefauver have, how- 
ever, shown no reluctance to shout their wares, while the 
supporters of Senator Taft are prepared to go even further 
and hint at the existence of possible impurities in some of the 
competitive products. 

General Eisenhower will come back at the beginning of 
June to an atmosphere of rapidly increasing bitterness within 
the party he has chosen as his own. If this had not been 
apparent before, the Taft tactics in the New Jersey primary 
and the speech of Representative Clarence Brown, who was 
representing the Senator officially, at a dinner in Washington 
last week, have now made it quite clear that nothing will be 
left unattempted in the effort to stop the General’s nomina- 
tion. The problem of how he is to handle himself and how 
his managers are to handle him between June 1st and the 
Republican Convention is therefore not an easy one. The 
man whose chief attraction is his promise of national unity 
can hardly begin his political life by indulging in a violent 
quarrel inside his own party before he even starts to cross 
swords with the real enemy. And yet the Taft forces are 
determined that he shall, 


* 


But General Eisenhower’s worst problems lie farther 
ahead—beyond the time when, or if, he has been nominated. 
He will then, presumably, take the traditional trips round 
the country, speaking from the back platform of a train and 
helping those Republicans who are up for election or re- 
election to Congress this year. And the list of Senators 
who will come back to Washington on his back is enough 
to make the most courageous General of the Army quail 
Mr Truman’s own qualities had much to do with the 
muraculous victory of 1948 but, in many states, Mr De 
was carried to defeat by the type of man the local Republican 
machine had given him as a running-mate. And Mr Dewey’s 
burdens were light compared to the load which the General, 
any progressive Republican candidate for the Presidency, 
will have this year. 


The problem is made no simpler by the fact that the 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


Eisenhower’s Problems 


Republicans have only a slender chance of winning control 
of the Senate, whatever the outcome of the Presidential elec- 
tion ; for this reason, the sacrifice of one or two of the worst 
Senators on the altar of decency is not, in political terms, a 
very practicable proposition. It is not easy to see how the 
Republicans can achieve the necessary gain of four seats, 
or even how they can hold all the states won by Republicans 
in 1946, when the voters made their only postwar lunge 
towards normalcy. For the group of Republicans elected in 
that year is generally admitted to be the most unpleasing 
that anyone in Washington can remember. 

Some weeks ago a large number of leading political scien- 
tists were asked to place the 96 members of the Senate in 
order of merit. As the political affiliation of those who 
answered did not seem to affect their opinions of the 
Senators, all the replies were lumped together. They made a 
revealing document and, as five of the nine Senators who 
came out best were Republicans, presumably not one which 
could be accused of being grossly partisan. What was 
important about it, from General Eisenhower’s point of view, 
was that, of the 25 worst Senators, 22 were Republicans—the 
three Democrats were Messrs MoCarran, McKellar and East- 
land—and, of these 22, eleven, including the four at the 
bottom of the list, are running for re-election this year. 

This group would probably create no problems for Senator 
Taft; he has already formed a public alliance with Mr 
McCarthy, of Wisconsin, the worst of them all. But they 
would be a continuing embarrassment to General Eisenhower, 
for his strength in the country comes from the independent 
voters who want Mr Taft disposed of as quickly as possible 
and are tired of Mr Truman, and particularly of the opera- 
tions of the less reputable characters in his Administration. 
But if the General is nominated and starts to campaign 
against a new Democratic face, the independent voters would 
at once begin to inquire into his attitude towards this unpre- 
possessing team of Senators. 


One of the problems of being a White Knight is that of 
staying white; it would be a simpler task for Senator 
Kefauver, whose role is also that of a crusader, should he be 
the Democratic nominee. He would not have to go into the 
South, where Democrats need no help, he could support 
those Democratic Senators who are in danger with a clear 
conscience and he could attack the General’s eleven alba- 
trosses with all the vigour of righteousness, secure in the 
knowledge that his own party’s candidates could not be worse 
and that, in nearly all cases, they were demonstrably better. 
Which would be the more comfortable, for example, in the 
State: of Washington—General Eisenhower speaking for 
Senator Cain, the grst in the political scientists’ order of 
merit, or Mr Kéfauver advocating the election of Mr Cain’s 
opponent, Mr Jackson, one of the best men in the House of 
Representatives ? 


**‘ AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 


to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 
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It would be politically impossible—and almost equally 
impossible physically—for the Republican train to cross the 
continent without going into the states where these eleven 
worst Republicans are running. Only three of them, Mr 
Malone, of Nevada, Mr Brewster, of Maine, and Mr Langer, 
of North Dakota, are in any danger from within their own 
party. There is plenty of danger, however, from Democratic 
opponents in some of these states, as well as in others where 
bétter Republicans are running. So it would be no surprise, 
particularly since the American electorate is showing a grow- 
ing tendency to abandon its old habit of voting a “ straight 
ticket” for all the candidates of one party, and becoming 
more selective, if the General were to win the Presidency 
without difficulty while his party lost some Senate seats at 
the same time. 

* 


But, although this could well happen, there is no doubt 
that; if General Eisenhower is nominated and elected, the 
size of his majority cannot help being seriously affected by 
these Senators, and that they could cause his defeat if the 
Democrats find a strong opponent for him. Mr Bernard de 
Voto reported in Harper’s Magazine this month that the 
independent voters have become increasingly depressed as 
they have begun to understand what the nomination of the 
General would mean. ‘The Republican party in the Senate 
would still be led by Mr Taft, who, as Mr de Voto says, 
“would be fixed in absolute hostility to the foreign policy 
the President had been elected to support” ; and the com- 
mittee chairman in both Houses—if the Republicans could 
win both Houses—would constitute a “ Murderers’ Row” 
which not even the prestige of an Eisenhower “ could convert 
or subdue . . . to a foreign policy which they have opposed 
through war, peace and rearmament.” 


The problems which confront General Eisenhower now, 
and would continue to confront him all through his Presi- 
dency, are, therefore, so vast that few men would have the 
courage to try to solve them. If the Democrats had not been 
in power for twenty years, in a country where the spoils 
system makes too long a petiod of consecutive power un- 
healthy, there would be no obligation on anyone to try to 
save the Republican party from its attempts to commit 
suicide. Even as things are, it will take all the General’s 
powers of persuasion and all his ability as a chairman to get 
anything he wants done. He must often, during the last 
year, have cursed the day when he accepted the task of 
trying to keep the governments of a dozen European 
countries together as a team. After a few months of trying 
to keep the Republican party’s Senators in line he may well 
wish that he were back among more reasonable men. 


Floods of Controversy 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MISSOURI] 


In the valley of the Missouri River, which drains over 500,000 
square miles, one-sixth of the United States, heavy snows in 
winter ensure political controversy in spring and summer. 
The snows have been exceptionally heavy during the winter 
just past, and their consequence this April is the greatest 
flood ever recorded aldng the middle stretch of the Missouri 
berween Pierre, South Dakota, and Kansas City, Missouri. 
While the muddy water was spreading across the bottoms 
from bluff to bluff, engulfing valuable farm land and homes 
and factories on the riverbank, President Truman flew to 
Omaha for an urgent conference with the Governors of the 

states in the region. It was certain that the fleod would leave 
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a deposit of heavy silt wherever it crept, and that it would 
leave a deposit of talk—in the valley, in Congress and in the 
Administration at Washington—to the effect: that something 
must be done about the Missouri River. 

Something is in fact being done. Eight years ayo the 
army engineers, who have jurisdiction over navigation ang 
flood control, got together with the Bureau of Reclam:tion, 
the sub-agency of the Department of the Interior whic! deals 
with irrigation for the federal government, to work ©. the 
Pick-Sloan plan for the Missouri basin. On the ¢:awing 
boards or under construction are mearly 150 dams for the 
river and its tributaries. Electricity plants, levees. dykes, 
irrigation canals and all the other apparatus of a river contro} 
system are in various stages of planning, design or ci nsiruc- 
tion. Nearly $1.5 billion has already been spent, and $4 
billion or more is to be spent in the future. 

But the work goes slowly, especially since rearimament 
became a prior claimant on the federal budget. Meanwhile 
floods keep recurring, and the accompanying politica! debate 
keeps churning. Last summer unseasonable rains produced 
the greatest property damage ever known along the Kansas 
River, which flows into the Missouri at Kansas City. There 
was at once a clamour to build certain dams which might 
have held back part of those waters. The dams have not yet 
been started ; Congress is still debating them, with some 


one 






members insisting that these particular dams would not have 
stopped the 19§1 flood as effectively as would certain others. 

So it will go, no doubt, with the Missouri flood of 1952. 
The series of big dams now planned, or being built, on the 
Missouri in North and South Dakota would have held back 
most of this April’s flood, which originated from melting 
snows on the prairies in. the Dakotas and Montana. But 
before these dams are finally completed, there is sure to be 
furious dispute from those who insist that the river would be 
better controlled by terracing and contour ploughing, by 
farm ponds, and by regulating the creeks rather than by 
damming the main stream. Water, like theology. brings 
out the fanatic and the doctrinaire. 

The bitterest controversy of all has lately taken on new 
life with President Truman’s appointment of a \ssour! 
Basin Commission to make one more study and one more set 
of recommendations. The President acted at the request of 
Senator Thomas Hennings of Missouri, a Democrat and 4 
liberal, who is presumed to favour the principle-of a \\1ssour! 
Valley Authority;=modelled on the successful I< nnessee 
Valley Authority. The suspicions of those who oppo such 
an all-embracing solution were further aroused w<" Mr 
James Lawrence, a Nebraska editor, was appointed chairman 
of the commission ; he was the protégé and is the biographet 
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of the late Senator George Norris of Nebraska, the father of 
- TVA. Mr Lawrence’s commission is to bring in a report 
the end of this year, recommending how the federal 
-rnment can best organise and administer the many water 
‘rol projects which now occupy various agencies, including 
Bureau of Reclamation, the army engineers, the Depart- 

t of Agriculture and the Federal Security Agency. 


‘he predominantly Republican states of the valley have 
- resisted an MVA with passionate intensity, the passion 
ng from a combination of state’s rights sentiment, 
d of the New Deal, prejudice against “ socialism,” 
attaciment to things as they are, and the complexity of the 
problems involved, which defy solution by any simple 
formula. This does not mean that the states want the 
ders) government to withhold funds. Indeed, when Con- 
ries to economise, the popular “demand for money to 
build dams, bring new land under irrigation, produce hydro- 
electric power and improve the channel for barge navigation 
becomes almost irresistible. The valley wants the projects 
and its own people cannot pay for them, so it turns to the 
federal government, and finds it more comfortable to deal 
with the traditional agencies than .with a newfangled 
valley authority. 
These old agencies, notably the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the army engineers, have a strong position. Each has a 
lobby and a set of faithful Congressmen who look out for its 


} interests. How the Army Corps of Engineers got into the 
| business of water development in the first place is lost in 


the mists of history. In the early days of western migration 
army men charted the routes and explored the rivers. Lewis 
and Clark, for example, broke the Oregon trail on an army 
mission. Later, when river navigation became important, 
before the days of railways, the army inherited the job. It 
has kept the assignment ever since, on the excuse that the 
work offers valuable peacetime training for engineer officers. 


When fifty years ago Theodore Roosevelt inaugurated 
(ederal spending to irrigate arid western lands, a new agency, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, was created to carry on this 
funcuon. In the Missouri basin the Bureau started upriver 
and worked down; the army engineers started downriver 
and worked up. They collided some fifteen years ago. The 
army wanted certain dam sites to maintain a navigable chan- 
nel and to control floods, the Bureau wanted the same sites 
and water for new irrigation projects. After a good deal of 
conflict, the two agencies made an uneasy peace by agrecing 
on the Pick-Sloan plan, which is now the official blueprint 
for development of the basin. There are those who say 
the marriage was one of convenience, intended to forestall 
the threat of an MVA which might displace both the older 


agencies, 


* 


As each new dam is begun, the need for. integration 
becomes more apparent. The Missouri is one river, even 
though it drains a vast and diverse area, and many of its 
problems demand a unified approach. . This has been recog- 
nised by the formation of an inter-agency committee, which 
brings all the federal agencies and the states together for 
Periodic discussion of water problems. The committee is 
purely informal and has no power to act. The Hoover Com- 
Ms.on, in its study of governmental reorganisation, strongly 
‘commended that integration become real rather than make- 
believe, through the creation of a new Department of Natural 
Resources which would direct all water development in all 


JASINS, 


President Truman, while inching toward a possible MVA 
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through such moves as his appointment of the Lawrence 
Commission, also seems to be going in the direction sug- 
gested by the Hoover Commission. The White House is 
reported to be ready to sponsor a reorganisation plan taking 
all river work away from the army engineers and concen- 
trating it in the Department of the Interior. This would be 
a good trick if Mr Truman could do it, but the power of 
the army engineers, its captive Congressmen and its friendly 
lobby, is such that the engineers have at times over-ridden 
the President’s own budget recommendations by direct appeal 
to Congress over the head of their Commander-in-Chief. 


Yet the sheer logic of integrated water development— 
either through a single federal department, or through a 
series of valley authorities, perhaps co-ordinated by such a 
department—stands out like a beacon. Not only would 
unification save money, but the conflicting demands on water 
may ultimately make it a practical necessity. Serious doubt 
exists whether the Missouri basin, in spite of its momentary 
glut, has enough water to supply all the irrigation projects 
now planned and at the same time maintain a navigable 
channel below Sioux City, also planned. An MVA or a 
governmental reorganisation could not eliminate these 
problems, but it might make them more easily soluble. 


American Notes 
Marking Time in Steel 
Once the steel companies and the steel workers failed to 
reach a quick agreement under the pressure of the seizure 
of the industry, the government was faced with the possi- 
bility of a long and increasingly bitter occupation of the steel 


plants. That is still in prospect, for there has been no real 
change in the situation during the past week. But, whatever 
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other members of the Administration may feel, it is a pros- 
pect that is certainly not pleasing to Mr Sawyer, the Secretary 
of Commerce, who is in control of the industry. He has been 
putting off the step that would finally dash any slight hope of 
a negotiated settlement that remains. That step, to give the 
unions at least part of the recommended wage increase even 
though the stabilisation authorities refuse to allow a price 
increase, is one which would involve the government in a 
second legal battle. The first is over Mr Truman’s constitu- 
tional right to seize the steel plants ; the second, probably 
even more complicated, would be over his right to interfere 
in the industry’s conditions of employment and to use its 
funds to pay higher wages. 


Neither side in the dispute is doing anything to help Mr 
Sawyer avoid this battle. The union spokesmen, secure in the 
President’s approval of their position and with the members 
becoming increasingly restive, accuse the companies of 
attempting to obtain higher prices by blackmail. The 
industry, spreading its case across the country by heavy 
advertising, attacks the integrity of the independent members 
of the board which recommended the steel wage rise. Nor 
is Congress acting constructively in spite of an appeal from 
the President. The situation can hardly be improved either by 
the Senate’s attempt to deny him money to operate the steel 
mills, or by the suggestion in the “House that he should be 
impeached, even though neither of these projects is likely to 
be carried out. 


The President’s position has, however, just been strength- 
ened by the approval of his national advisory board on 
mobilisation policy and, as The Economist goes to press, a last 
effort to settle the dispute is apparently being made. Mr 
Putnam, the Economic Stabiliser, is now deciding, at Mr 
Sawyer’s request, what increase in wages is justified, and he 
has already forced upon the industry an increase of $3 a ton in 
steel. This increase had long been on the way under the 
Capehart amendment to the Defence Production Act, which 
allows price rises to cover higher costs incurred in the first 
half of last year. But it had been resisted by the industry 
for fear that the case for higher prices in connection with 
the present dispute would be weakened by acceptance of the 
earlier increase. 


* * * 
Presidential Parade 


When the Democratic party’s stable of possible presi- 
dential candidates was paraded at a dinner in New York last 
week, the most applauded was the one who had just with- 
drawn from the race—Governor Stevenson of Illinois—and 
as a result there are still those who hope that, when the Con- 
vention comes, he may be forced to run. ~Meanwhile, his 
withdrawal has stimulated the hopes of a string of other 
wishful starters, but not one of them looks like a winner to 
the party tipsters. Senator Russell of Georgia is too southern 
and too conservative to appeal to the trade unions, the 
Negroes and the liberals on whom the party depends for 
victory ; Senator Kerr of Oklahoma is also a southerner and 
he is tarred with the oil industry’s brush. The Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr Barkley, is too old, and Senators Humphrey and 
McMahon are too progressive for the South. Senator 
Kefauver is distrusted by party officials in South and North 
alike, but he has collected impressive proofs of his popularity 
with the voters in the Democratic primary elections. 
Governor Stevenson’s withdrawal, therefore, made it essential 
for the party organisation to find a candidate at once who 
could overtake Mr Kefauver. 


At first sight Mr Averell Harriman hardly seems to have 
the necessary turn of speed, in spite of his long and efficient 
service as an Administration wheel-horse. But he is nation- 
ally known and respected, he is a liberal who apparently has 
no enemies within the party, in spite of his big business 
heritage, and, above all, he is willing to run. So he has 
been chosen by the Democratic organisation to lead the 
parade, for the present at least, and he has begun by collect- 
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ing most of New York’s huge delegation to the Democratic 
National Convention. 


At the Republican Convention, General Eisenhower 
should be able to rely on the New York delegates, fo, 
most of them will do as Governor Dewey tells them, and he 
is one of the General’s most faithful supporters. These 
delegates were chosen last Tuesday: few of the places were 
contested and of those that were General Eisenhower og 
only one to Senator Taft. The Republican delegates clecteq 
in Pennsylvania on the same day are not officially committed 
either, but in that State there was also a popularity contes: 
Senator Taft was not entered, but a surprisingly large number 
of voters.wrote his name in. However, the size of the vote 
for General Eisenhower was much more impressive and he 
has come out of this week at the head of the Republican 
parade—for the moment. With his New York celegates 
and at least some of the Pennsylvania ones, the Gericral can 
now claim to have in his pocket as many Convention votes 
as can Senator Taft. But neither of them can yet count on 
anything approaching the full 603 that are needed to secure 
the Republican nomination. 


* * ® 


Rubber Half Free 


This week the United States collected a prize for having 
remembered at least one of the lessons of the last war. The 
lesson, that of the dependence of America on rubber from 
overseas, was learnt the hard way and, as a result, rubber was 
never entirely decontrolled even in the postwar rush for 
freedom. When the Korean outbreak began and the need 
for natural rubber for the stockpile became acute, it was 
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therefore possible at once to put restrictions on the use o 
natural rubber in civilian products and to make up the 
deficiency by increasing output from the synthetic rubber 
plants built during the war and still owned by the gover 
ment. These plants have an annual capacity of about 
$60,000 tons. 


Now, however, the reserve of natural rubber is apparently 
satisfactory and manufacturers of rubber products, who 
accepted the restrictions with remarkably good gract, 
have been rewarded by having them almost entirely lifted, 
the first important decontrol measure since the presett 
rearmament programme began. Output of synthetic rubber 
is to be cut back gradually while the government collects 
a stockpile of this too, amounting to 122,000 tons. This 
would be enough to fill the gap until the synthetic factories 
could return to full production, should it again becom 
necessary to restrict the use of natural rubber. [n order 
that the synthetic facilities should be kept in active working 
condition and that there should be a market for their output, 
a minimum annual consumption of 450,000 tons of s 
and of 60,000 of butyl rubber is required by the latest 
regulations, 
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With a Monroe adding-ealculator 
the most complicated calculations 
ate as easy as a five-finger exercise 
—and among the wide range of 
Monroe models there is one 
exactly suited to the volume and 
variety of your requirements. 


. « « the answer, of course, is a 
Monroe. 





CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED 
MONROE 10-11 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. GROsvenor 7541 
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to U.S.A. or CANADA 


Discover how swift, sure and comfortable air travel can be. Fly 
across the Atlantic overnight in a luxurious double-decked 
Stratocruiser. Relax in deep-seated comfort. Enjoy complimentary 
meals and mealtime drinks. Meet congenial company in the 


lower-deck lounge. Retire to a foam-soft private berth (nominal 


extra charge). 









LONDON-~-NEW YORK 


10 Flights Weekly : 7 direct by de luxe Monarch service, also 
2 flights via Prestwick, 1 via Prestwick and Boston. 


LONDON -MONTREAL 


3 Flights Weekly : 1 direct flight ; 2 via Prestwick. B.O.A.C, 
operates the only sleeper services to Montreal. 


TRANSATLANTIC TOURIST CLASS SERVICES START IST MAY 


Fly Tourist Class at substantially lower fares. London to New 
York or Montreal by 4-engined Constellation airliners. Frequent 
flights. Complimentary light refreshments ; moderate charge for 
meals. Steward service. 


Consult your local Travel Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, Victoria, 
S.W.1 (VIC 2323), or 75 Regent Street, W.2 (MAT 6611). 
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It is expected that this rate of consumption will in fact 
continue to be substantially exceeded, for at present prices 
synthetic rubber is more acceptable than natural for many 
purposes ; in addition, recently the quality of some ship- 
ments of natural rubber has been criticised. The government 
is at present selling GRS at 23 cents a pound ; the price was 
reduced from 26 cents early in March and a further reduc- 
tion may come when lowered-output makes it possible to do 
without the expensive alcohol which is now being used as 
a base for a certain proportion of the synthetic rubber. On 
the other hand, it has been suggested in Congress that it 
might be easier to induce private firms to take over the 
synthetic factories if the price was raised to a level which 
would enable manufacturers to cover interest, taxes and 
other expenses. which the government does not have to 
provide for. The government is still-selling natural rubber 
at 48.5 cents a pound, well above the present world price 
of around 37 cents, to cover the higher cost of rubber bought 
some time ago. But the price is expected to go down before 
the end of June, when the natural rubber trade will return 
to private hands. Then there will be free competition, on 
one side at least, between natural and synthetic to provide 
the 250,000 tons, and more if consumption goes up, of 
rubber which has been left unaccounted for by the removal 
of the restrictions. 


* * * 


Strains on Good Neighbours 


The Secretary of State’s coming visit to Rio de Janeiro 
is a recognition of the need to relieve some of the strains 
that have recently developed between the United States and 
its “ good neighbours.” Brazil’s economic leadership in Latin 
America, its importance as a trading partner of the United 
States, and the fact that the mutual defence pact between the 
United States and Brazil has yet to be ratified by the Brazilian 
Congress, make that nation a natural starting point for rein- 
forcing ties with the countries south of the border. That 
those ties need reinforcing has been shown by the consider- 
able opposition in Brazil to the pact, the strong nationalist 
sentiment in Chile and in Mexico against similar agreements 
(the talks collapsed completely in Mexico), and the gereral 
instability now apparent below the Rio Grande. 


The coup d'état in Cuba and the bloodshed in Bolivia are 
dramatic highlights in an area that may produce more such 
surprises, for most of these countries are facing major 
economic and political problems. These are problems for the 
United States, too, not only because of the $6 billion that is 
invested there and the annual trade between the United 
States and Latin America, amounting altogether to over $7 
billion last year, but also because of the vital importance to 
US security of good hemispheric relations. 


The disquieting weakness that is developing in these bonds 
is apparent from the growth of nationalism and of its counter- 
part, resentment against the United States. While the leader- 
ship in the anti-Yanqui crusade has been taken by Argentina, 
the current election campaigns in Mexico, Chile, Panama 
and Venezuela show that Sr Peron’s words have not fallen 
on deaf ears. This feeling against the United States is based 
qn something more solid than propaganda, for the distortion 
of the normal trade pattern in the hemisphere by the United 
States defence programme has brought new difficulties to 
the southern neighbours. The rising prices of many US 
exports, the shortage of some capital goods for export to 
countries anxious to industrialise, attempts to raise US tariff 
barriers, and US price ceilings on such key Latin American 
exports as Brazilian coffee and Bolivian tin, have all contri- 
buted to the increasing strain. Mr Acheson, in his first official 
visit to a leading sister republic, will presumably try to 
counteract it by showing that, in spite of its concern with the 
cold war in Europe and Asia, the United States has not for- 
gotten the importance of its allies nearer home. 
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Springtime for Television 


It is over a year since the Federal Communic»; jon, 
Commission first heralded the approaching end of the {:ce7¢ 
which since 1948 has kept new television stations {rom 
sprouting, but it was = on Easter Sunday that the thaw 
finally set in. Then the FCC announced that, as the resy}; 
of its long study of the airwaves, it had decided to open up 7 
new channels in the ultra-high-frequency band, ranging {rom 
470 to 890 megacycles, in addition to the 12 already 2\ ‘lable 
in the very-high-frequency band, from 54 to 216 megacycles, 
This would eventually make room for 2,053 new television 
stations in nearly 1,300 towns all across the United Sate; - 
there are 108 stations telecasting at present from 65 centres 
to abovt half of the population. The new scheme, <csiened 
to provide what the old. one did not, “the widest 
possible service with the least amount of interference,” wilj 
mean that a state like California, which now has 11 stations, 
will be able to have 87, while Texas, where there are now 6. 
will have 179 ; even under-populated states like Maine and 
South Dakota, neither of which have ‘television at present, 
are allowed 29 and 30 stations respectively. : 

Applications for permission to build and operate the new 
stations must be sent to the FCC by July rst ; over S00 are 
already pending but it is likely to be years before all the new 
licences are granted. The FCC plans to begin by considering 
requests.from such large centres as Denver, Colorado, Port- 
land, Oregon, and Charleston, South Carolina, which do not 
yet enjoy the blessing of television at all. Competition for the 


EXISTING TELEVISION STATIONS 
of stations in eoch city 






“tiwag 


oh 


new channels will be especially fierce in important marketing 
areas such as Pitttsburgh and Boston, each of which has been 
allotted four additional channels, but with only one in the 
very-high-frequency range. This range is more coveted than 
the ultra-high-frequency, because existing sets need adapters 
to enable them to receive UHF programmes. In both the 
cities mentioned and in many others, a VHF channe! has been 
set aside for an educational telecaster; altogether 242 
channels, more than was expected, have been reserved for 
non-commercial use, to the chagrin of the commercial 
television interests. 


The objection to UHF stations is that they may not have 
enough viewers to be able to operate profitably 3 first; 
however, it seems probable that the set makers w:!! have 
caught up with this new demand before many of the 
stations are ready to go on the air. No serious «difficulty 
in obtaining transmitters and other equipment is expected 
and in the course of next year the television industry ® 
hoping to branch out in a way that will make 1% 
phenomenal growth in the immediate postwar ye2"s look 
stunted. This second flowering will be as welcome to the 
set makers, whose sales have been lagging badly, as to the 
telecasters, who need the promise of bigger anc better 
audiences to attract advertisers who are finding (hi! tele- 
vision programmes today cost more than they are worth. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Success and Stress in Nigeria 


(From Our Correspondent) 


7] ‘HE Nigerian budget sessions have shown that to end an 

empire is at least as difficult as empire-building. It is a 
slow, painful, hazardous business, demanding political 
macurity on both sides of the imperial relationship. Still, the 
budgets have been got through, both in the regions and at the 
centre ; the achievement in fact has been great. At the 
lowest, the first big task of the part-African government 
inder the new constitution has been accomplished without 
1 breakdown. At the highest, although dozens of speakers 
ive exploited their opportunities for pure denunciation, 
(rican ministers have shown courage and staying power. 
On the whole, they were moderate and balanced in their 
criticisms of the budget proposals, and co-operated in the 
job of getting them accepted.. The proposals were not their 
own, as they had to be framed before the present ministers 
were appointed. The first test therefore has been one of 
patience and understanding rather than of inventiveness ; 
and many of the Nigerian leaders have shown that they can 
digest as equals what they could not stomach as dependants. 
There is now a measure of political stability and this, plus 
a realistic if orthodox central budget, should go a long way 
to create reasonably favourable conditions for social and 
economic progress. . It has to be admitted, however, that 
many people believe the most recent opposition tactics of 
Mr Awolowo’s Action Group party in the central House of 
Representatives have ben damaging, and prophetic of things 
to come, 


—s 


Shadow Boxing 


In the regions, the progress of the western budget was the 
least smooth, partly because of the ding-dong battle between 
Mr Awolowo and Dr Azikiwe. Members everywhere felt 
the strain of British parliamentary procedure. Often it was 
difficult to tell whether speakers were being deliberatdly 
obstructive or genuinely tripped up by standing orders and 
the rules of debate. Much of the discussion, too, in all three 
regional assemblies was mere shadow boxing. Sessions began 
in February, only a week or two after ministers took up office, 
and had to be ended in time for members of the House of 
Representatives to rush down to Lagos to try to get the 
central budget through if possible before the end of March. 
The time factor alone put any redeployment of resources out 
of the question. “The new ministers were quick to appreciate 
the limits of possible action, and accepted the main lines of 
the administration estimates—“ budgets of necessity dictated 
by circumstances.” Some minor changes were made (big 
scholarship schemes were promised for higher education, the 
inoney to be cut out from other votes), but an extreme clash 
oetween the desirable and the practicable was avoided. 


In the central House of Representatives the Ministers had 
‘greed to accept the deliberately conservative budget pro- 
posals of the former government as a working basis. 
Politically, then, these proposals were less interesting than 
‘ne reception they got in the House. The spirit of the budget 
was one of incredulous joy. It was wonderful that income 
hould continue to grow (from £5.8 million in 1938-39 to 
in estimate of £42.6 million for 1952-53), that imports and 
“xports should go up by leaps and bounds, that cocoa may 
‘etch anything over £200 a ton, so that, with some other 
‘ops doing almost equally well, export duties alone may 


produce £8.5 million next year. But, as the Financial Secre- 
tary said when introducing the budget, Nigerian prosperity 
in agriculture is “prosperity of price.” The economy is 
dependent on the world market and the budget is dependent 
on customs duties. The house could be brought down with 
a huff and a puff ; so that in addition to the very considerabie 
reserves of the Marketing Boards the Government on its 
Own account is wisely tucking away tidy little sums, this 
year {£34 million into the Revenue Equalisation Fund, 
another {2 million in the Loan Development Fund as weil 
as collecting a small surplus. This still leaves enough for 
increased expenditure on docks, roads, public works, and 
higher education, among other things. 


Encouraging Foreign Capital 


Otherwise a main object of the budget and of the other 
financial proposals associated with it was to stimulate the 
investment of foreign capital in Nigerian industry, partly by 
trying to build up a stable and balanced economy, in itself 
an inducement to overseas investors, and partly by such 
direct encouragement as tax reliefs. By 1956 the Ten Year 
Development Plan should have led to the investment in 
general development of {£55 million from the Colonial 
Development and Welfare fund and from Nigerian revenue 
and loans. This probably represents the largést programme 
that could be financed from these sources. The Government 
is also sending out “a call to overseas capital” to share the 
task. The Pioneer Industries Bill offers exemption. from 
company tax for five years to enterprises entering new fields 
of industry, or extending others not yet fully developed ; 
and a Bill to amend the Income Tax Ordinance will permit 
all companies, pioneer and otherwise, to “ write down ” their 
capital assets for the purpose of assessing income tax more 
rapidly ; it will also allow new companies to build up liquid 
reserves and established ones to renew equipment. 

Although all the bills were passed the Government did not 
avoid some political troubles. Mr Awolowo, head of the 
Action Group Government in the west and western regional 
Minister of Local Government, but a back-bencher in the 
central House, struck out an entirely new line for himself 
and his party and startled everybody by the vehemence of 
his attack on government policy. Saying that the budget 
was dominated by “cautious conservatism and a traditional 
street-beggar mentality,” entirely unrelated to the “ vast 
potentialities and phenomenal dynamism of the country,” he 
demanded a large-scale improvement in agriculture, and vast 
expansion of health, education, and other social services. “I 
agree that side by side with these projects,” he is reported 
to have said, “ some industrialisation should be introduced. 
But this in my view should be partial, and should be left 
to the initiative of Africans... .” Later other speakers 
from his party seemed to modify this attitude a little, not 
so much attacking industrialisation as demanding a compre- 
hensive plan for industry, nationalisation of industries, the 
creation of a national industrial board and other boards to 
fix and control prices, and a Central National Bank. They 
and their press made great play with the drift from “ political 
slavery to economic bondage ” ; “ the new bills are a clarion 
call ‘to fereign investors to flood Nigeria and help Britain 
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to keep us in perpetual economic servitude.” In the end the 
Minister of Mines challenged the westerners to declare 
whether or not they had confidence in the central ministers. 
They replied with another editorial salvo: 

The west has implicit and unqualified confidence in the 
western ministers of the central legislature. . . . We do not 
have any iota of confidence in certain Nigerian ministers who 
hobnob with the imperialist and are ready any day (except 
during elections) to blow the imperialist trumpet. . . .. We 
have no confidence in lily-livered imperialist hirelings. 

The western province representatives clearly reserve the right 
to walk out at any moment. 


All this manceuvring for position has given Mr Awolowo 
the initiative and put everyone else on the defensive. It 
may be very useful in the nationalist game to be able to point 
out, in the future, that it was Action Group that fought for 
the economic freedom of Nigeria. In attempting to fill the 
dual role of Prime Minister of the west and leader of the 
opposition at the centre, Mr Awolowo may achieve two 
separate reputations, as a constructive statesman in the one 
case and as the nationalist leader in the other. On the other 
hand, his plans may be based on a huge miscalculation. 
Already he has driven the north into alliance with the east 
and lost the support of some moderate opinion. But moderate 
opinion counts for less and less in elections and Mr Awolowo 
has stolen Zik’s clothes with a vengeance. 


How Strong is the Chinese 
Air Force? 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


For over a year now it has been common knowledge that 
China’s air force has, apart from the Russian, become the 
most important in the Communist sphere. The Chinese 
Air Force received large numbers of modern Soviet-built jet 
fighters and supplies of Soviet radar equipment early in 
1950, long before the air forces of Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. Last November General 
Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the US Air Force, surprised 
many people when he said at a Washington press conference : 
“ Overnight, China has become one of the major air powers 
of the world.” He went on to say that the United Nations 
complete air superiority over Korea was being seriously 
challenged. It is now more than five months since General 
Vandenberg made that statement. During the prolonged 
truce negotiations, air operations over Korea have continued 
as far as weather conditions have allowed. The fighting of 
the past few months, together with the record of Chinese 
air operations in 1951, make possible a reasonably valid 
assessment of the true fighting value of the Chinese Air 
Force. 

Numerically the Chinese are much stronger in the air than 
ever before. It was noticeable that, at the beginning of 1951, 
Chinese fighters were encountered over Korea in groups of 
as many as §0 to 75 compared with 15 to 20 in the autumn of 
1950. By the end of 1951, a single United Nations bomber 
operation was sometimes opposed by several hundred Chinese 
fighter aircraft. In November, 1951, General Vandenberg’s 
official estimate gave the Chinese Air Force an operational 
strength of about 1,500 aircraft. Of these, some 700 were 
obsolescent fighter bombers and light bombers and the rest 
modern jet fighters, mostly MiG 15s and some twin Tupolev 
jets used mainly, so far, as night fighters. The latest 
intelligence reports from Washington, which were confirmed 
by General Vandenberg in a speech last Sunday, put the 
Chinese strength at about 1,700 aircraft. This increase 
is not surprising. Air operations over Korea have been 
restricted lately, and losses on both sides have been slight. 
In such conditions nearly all air forces will increase their 
strength, and in General Vandenberg’s opinion the Chinese 
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have been receiving from the Russians “some seventy 
MiG 15s monthly.” 

But, as Lord Tedder has so often insisted, air statistic, 
are not the true yardstick of air power. To judge a nation’s 
air strength it is necessary to assess its ability to defend jts 
own territory from air attack, its power to carry the gir 
offensive to enemy territory, and, finally, to ask whether jt 
has enough transport aircraft to carry equipment and supplies 
to and from the battlefront. How strong is the Chinese Ajr 
Force measured by these three important yardsticks? Up. 
doubtedly it has shown more ability to defend the target 
areas in Northern Korea during the past six months. 
Increased supplies of radar from Russia have improved the 
Chinese early warning system and also the accuracy of the 
anti-aircraft fire. Chinese MiG 15 jet pilots are more experi- 
enced and more determined in their attacks on bomber 
formations, But the Chinese Communist fighter squadrons 
are operating under ideal combat conditions at the moment, 
They have only to defend the small combat area of North 
Korea and they know that United Nations bombers must 
always return to the same target areas. If the area of bombing 
were to spread (to the Chinese mainland, for instance) they 
would for the first time be subjected to a severe air test, 
Some of their basic weaknesses would then be exposed. 


Some of these weaknesses have already been indicated in 
the recently published statistics of Korean air battles during 
the last year or so. In air combat between United Nations 
Sabre jets and Chinese MiG 15s, the “ losses” (or should 
one say claims?) have been about 7 to 1 against the Chinese 
Air Force. And this despite the superior technica! perform- 
ance of the MiG 15 at certain heights and the highly advan- 
tageous defensive situation of the Chinese fighter force. The 
United Nations air crews have been greatly superior in tactics 
and training and their radar gun sights are better than the 
gyroscopic uncertainty of the equipment so far fitted to the 
Communist MiG. 


Failure in Reconnaissance 


As for carrying the air offensive to enemy territory, the 
Chinese Air Force has failed to attempt this task seriously. 
United Nations troops and lines of communication have been 
virtually free from Chinese air attack. In fact, it is very rare 
for a Chinese Air Force plane to be seen south of the front 
line in Korea. On the odd occasion when they have appeared, 
the obsolescent Tupolev and Ilyushin bombers have run into 
heavy losses. The Chinese Air Force has failed in its recon- 
naissance task of keeping Communist headquarters up-to-date 
with information on United Nations ground movements 
behind the Korean battle front. The Chinese Air Force also 
lacks an adequate force of transport aircraft, though it 1s 
slowly acquiring a small force of Soviet Dakotas (PS. 84) and 
Ilyushin twin transports. Whenever the Communist com- 
munications system has been severely affected by United 
Nations bombers in Korea, the Chinese Air Force has been 
unable to bridge the gap. by bringing supplies by air to 
Chinese front-line troops, except on a very Small scale. This, 
of course, is not such a serious deficiency as it might be, a 
the Chinese Army fights—and fights well—with the minimum 
of equipment and supplies. 

The real test of the Chinese Communist Air Force wil 
come during the next few months of better flying weather. 
If the truce negotiations fail, it may find that it will have © 
operate over a much wider area of combat. Increase in the 
scale of operations and increase in the area of operations wil 
almost certainly prevent any further considerable expansion 
during 1952, It will continue to gain in experience and, 0 
doubt, modernise its obsolescent bomber force and fit is 
fighters with radar gun sights. As long as it does not have 
to meet fresh operational commitments it may continue © 
gain in effectiveness. But, as General Vandenberg said las 
November, from the United Nations point of view, (¢ situ® 
tion is in hand and will almost certainly remain s° in the 
foreseeable future. 
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Catesbys LINOLEUM 
and CORBULIN 


The contracts listed suggest the wide variety of Fidor-covering 
work and exemplify the craftsmanship attained by CATESBYS 
LINOLEUM CONTRACT DIVISION. They include 
canteens, hospitals, schools, factories, 
offices, churches, power stations, 
banks, universities, etc. 


As the life and efficiency of 
Catesbys Linoleum and Corbulin 
depends upon proper fitting, it is 
important to get the craftsmen best 
suited for the job. We have a long 
established specialist staff of highly 
skilled fitters who know precisely 
what is needed when floors and 
floorings are in question. It is their 
job to know how to get greatest 
efficiency with the saving of material. 


The use of Corbulin—the damp- 
proof floor covering, in various colours 
and thicknesses — has played a big part 
in bringing old and new concrete 
surfaces inte use with a minimum of 
delay and the maximum of comfort 
and efficiency. 


We invite your enquiries to our 
Linoleum Contract Division: 


CATESBYS.. 


64-67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD + LONDON, W.1 
TEL: MUSEUM 7777 















University College Hospital 
Royal College of Arts 
King’s College Hospital 
Allen and Hanbury 

All Souls Church 

Adrema Ltd. 

Glaxo Laboratories 
Marsham Tyre Rubber Co, 
Snow Hill Police Station 
Ilford Ltd. 

Stourport Power Station 
Redhill Hospital 

Bank of New South Wales 
Car Mart Ltd. 

Rootes Securities 
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In the realm of big circulations Ration 
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The French in Algeria—I 


Moslems Look 
Both Ways 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


ie events in Tunisia that were described in last week’s 
issue of The Economist have naturally stirred much interest 


in next-door Algeria. The French element in the population, 


which belongs, as do nearly all Europeans settled in Africa, 
to the right rathere than the left in home politics, takes a 
short-term view and is pleased at the firmness with which 
the Pinay Government has stamped on Tunisian separatism. 
The Moslem element is by contrast indignant and—among 
its moderates and pro-French members—dismayed at an 
act so arbitrary as the arrest of the Tunisian cabinet. These 
moderates are finding the incident unsavoury, if not impos- 
sible to defend among fellow Moslems who criticise their 
fondness for France. Yet the incident, provided that it is 
an isolated one, is not sufficient cause for an upset in Algeria. 
The Algerian Moslem is sturdier, though far less quick 
witted, than his Tunisian neighbour and in any case has 
in the forefront of his mind a rather different set of problems 
to resolve, 

In many ways Algeria is, politically speaking, unique in 
the Moslem world, and, indeed, in the world as a whole. 
It is made so by its nearness to France, as well as by the 
high proportion of Europeans to Africans among its inhabi- 
tants—one in eight. Further, many of its European settlers 
are now Algerian to the fifth generation. For one hundred 
and twenty years they have founded homes and recovered 
waste land and- invested money in a territory which, before 
they came, was peopled by a few coastal nests of pirates and 
by inland tribes who had no communications and no culture. 
They have therefore been able to practise the traditional 
French policy of assimilation in peculiarly advantageous 
circumstances—near home, and on what was, socially and 
psychologically speaking, virgin soil. The thirty Algerian 
members of the French Chamber and the 14 in the Senate— 
some of them French, some Moslem—sit not as a group but 
with their parties and are indistinguishable from their fellows 
in speech and even in face, 


if 
S 
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Arab and European 


Yet the educated Algerian is Arab or Berber by blood 
and Moslem by faith. Even though he writes all but one 
of his newspapers in French, and, often enough, talks French 
at home, he would not be human if he did not on occasion 
feel pricks of the primitive emotion which is kinship with 
his own race, Algeria is an unusual place because there is 
so much room for speculation as to which of two pulls 
will win it over. At present, that part of its Moslem popu- 
lation which is politically awake stands hesitant between the 
two and could, by policy, be drawn either way. And where 
it went the great mass of 6 million uneducated Arabs and 
Berbers in rural Algeria would naturally: follow. 


{n the towns, the pull of France has been enhanced by the 
noticeable levelling as between the European and the 
indigenous population that has taken place in the last ten 
years. Its effects are visible not only in Algiers but in country 
towns inland, and its cause was the war. Shortages of fuel, 
clothes and foodstuffs quickly equate conditions for all ; the 
French took to bicycles and to gathering their own firewood 
and vegetables, and the Moslems to catchihg fish; all 
took what they could get. A change was wrought and 
Survives in assimilation of diet, clothing and the upbringing 


x women, 


This social phenomenon has been furthered politically. 
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In 1946, in the flush of postwar eagerness to make 
equal all members of the French Union, all Algerians were 
endowed with French citizenship. Previously, the indigenous 
Jews had had it since 1870; they are content with it, since 
only 1 per cent of Algerian Jews have gone to Israel. But 
Moslems had been able to acquire it only if they abandoned 
their “ personal status "—that is, their right to be tried and 
marry under -Moslem law. In 1947 there followed a new 
organic statute for the territory designed partly to meet 
Moslem aspirations and partly to quell the separatist ten- 
dencies that had developed during the war among a certain 
number of Algerian Frenchmen. By this statute Algeria 
enjoys a slightly increased measure of home rule; it had 
since 1898 managed its own internal finances, but can now 
also initiate and discuss legislation prior to endorsement by 
the French Parliament. It also enjoys universal and direct 
suffrage in electing its Assembly and a reduction in the 
former European predominance in its management. 
Formerly, economic arguments were uppermost, and the 
Europeans claimed to hold the reins because, though 
possessing only a third of the cultivated land, they produced 
all its wine (which constitutes between one-half and two- 
thirds of the value of its exports), roughly half its grain 
supplies, and also because they operated its other principal 
source of wealth—the mines. 


Illiterate Voters 


From 1947, the demographic argument began to take pride 
of place. The Algerian Assembly consists of two colleges 
of équal size, one elected purely by Moslems and the other 
mixed because Moslems with certain qualifications—educa- 
tion, or an ex-service record—can vote in this college if 
they wish. The President is drawn alternately from each 
college. Ingenious voting arrangements ensure that the 
one shall never be pitted against the other. The present 
house is lightly peppered with the turbaned heads of 
sheikhs, but in general creates an impression of sober suits 
and accents among which the Corsican is the most marked. 
It is about evenly balanced between the “ independent ” and 
“liberal” groups to which most Frenchmen belong, and 
contains only a negligible number of obstructionist elements— 
the Communist and three members of the MTLD (Move- 
ment for the Triumph of Democratic Liberties) the Fiihrer 
of which is the one-time rebel Messali Hadj. The few repre- 
sentatives of UDMA (Democratic Union of the Algerian 
Manifesto), which is led by the more sober Ferhat Abbas, 
and which wants a republic federated to France, on the 
whole work constructively on the framing of laws in 
general and the budget in particular. French settlers who 
in 1947 feared for their future under the new statute have 
become inured to the innovation, thanks to this cosy 
apportionment of seats. 


But it cannot be said to be representative of Moslem 
opinion in the territory. The high proportion of sitting 
Moslem members who-—in the words of their chairman at 
the spring session—“ love France and want to be French” 
was attained only by rigging the elections. In justification 
of this’ act, Frenchmen point out that when an electorate is 
for the most part illiterate (only 15 per cent of the 1,800,000 
Algerians of school age are at school) someone is bound to 
exert undue influence. If they had not done so, Messali Hadj 
would have filled the role, and a highly disturbed Algeria 
would have been the result. The argument rings with some 
truth in the ear of anyone who has watched elections among 
the illiterate—for instance, in Persia or Iraq—but to have 
to advance it reveals some specious thinking. Algeria has, 
as it were, been given the comforter of universal suffrage to 
suck but is not deriving from it the real taste of democracy. 
Whether this is a good method of hastening slowly in a part 
of Africa that is also an integral part of France only time 
can show. At present, it is working. 


(To be concluded) 
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The Pulp War 
[FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


THERE is more than a smack of a “ phoney war” about the 
“pulp war” which has recently exercised public opinion in 
Scandinavia and led-to a special meeting of Uniscan in 
London. The exporters of pulp and other forest products 
have for some time expected that the uncommonly high 
prices they were getting would not last; but they did not 
expect them to be forced down so brusquely by governmental 
action. The British Government, having watched both the 
price of pulp and the export tax imposed by the Scandinavian 
governments rise sharply throughout 1951, decided in con- 
junction with certain other members of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation, not to issue import licences 
for pulp bought at prices above those stipulated by the 
importing countries ; these prices were some 20 per cent 
below prevailing rates. The vociferous resentment in Scandi- 
navia was caused not so much by the fact that pulp prices 
were immediately forced downwards as by the method Britain 
and these other countries used—the method of dictation 
instead of negotiation. The resentment was accompanied by 
a sly if rueful satisfaction that the immediate cause of this 
strong action was the maintenance of the high export taxes 
on pulp which the producers themselves have frequently 
tried to get their governments to reduce or abolish. 


These duties on forest products are imposed in various 
forms by all three of the Scandinavian timber countries. 
Their avowed purpose was to a the high postwar earn- 
ings of the forest industries adding to the inflationary pressure 
at home. Hence part of this export income was “ sterilised.” 
Pulp has the highest tax of all the forest products and Sweden 
is the worst offender. As the price of pulp rises and falls, 
so does the tax but not in a direct ratio ; in all three countries 
it rises much more rapidly than it falls. At intervals a 
basic price, based on British prices, is agreed as a norm, 
and a sum fixed for payment as export tax so long as prices 
do not deviate more than a certain amount from that norm. 
Thus, with a basic price for Swedish pulp on European 
markets of about 1,500 kronor for bleached and 1,350 kronor 
for unbleached pulp, export duties in the first quarter of 1952 
amounted to §60 kronor a ton for bleached and $40 kronor 
for unbleached pulp. In Norway with a basic price .for 
chemical pulp of 987 kroner a ton, the export tax is N. kroner 
280 up to a price of N. kroner 1,280. Above N. kroner 1,280 
the tax is 280 kroner plus half the amount by which the price 
exceeds 1,280 kroner. In Finland the tax is calculated on 
quantity and is at present 900 Finmarks per cubic metre. 
Provision is made to increase and decrease the tax «with the 
rise and fall of prices and beyond a certain level the tax 
rises by four times the increase of the price above that level. 
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Scandinavian Boom 


The receipts of the export taxes are used for various 
purposes in the different countries. In Finland 1 per cent is 
used for sylvicultural research, half of the remainder goes to 
subsidise import prices, and the other half is placed in an 
export fund which is to be paid back to exporters (without 
interest) in the years 1959-61. The Norwegians return none 
of the money to producers and use most of it for subsidising 
3 imports. The export taxes collected on pulp in Sweden are 

: held by the National Debt Office and, under the current 
; agreement, 34 per cent of the total will be released in the 
period 1959-63 and must be spent on directly promoting the 
interests of the forest industry while the balance will, be 
repaid to the industry after the usual business taxes amofnt- 
% ing to about §0 per cent, have been paid. 
*. Whatever the merits or demerits of such devices it is clear 
that they always constitute a potential source of friction 
between buyer and seller. And once the buyer begins to feel 
that the price he is charged is in any case getting too high, 
the gratuitous addition to it of an arbitrary tax may, as on 
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this occasion, strain his patience to breaking point. Of course 
much has been made of the fact that the British Governinent 
acted suddenly without giving the trade time to produce 
substantially the same results. . Much has been-heard also 
of the increased price of British steel which was annownced 
about the same time as pulp prices were cut. Such comments 
however, ignore several decisive factors. The terms of trade 
of the three Scandinavian pulp-producing countries have been 
very favourable since the outbreak of the Korean war-—anq 
increasingly so to the end of 1951. By contrast the prices 
of British steel and coal, and indeed of many British exports 
tend to be low, and the British terms of trade, alth ugh 
improving, are still adverse. The cut.in pulp prices wi!) stil] 
leave Sweden, Finland and Norway with the most adyan- 
tageous terms of trade in Europe. : 

Finally, it is practically certain that the British action was 
neither as sudden nor as unheralded as publicly alleged. At 
the ‘annual trade talks at the end of 1951, both the Swedes 
and the Finns were left in no doubt either of Britain’s 
economic difficulties or of its dislke of the export taxes 
these countries added to already high prices. Discussions 
between Britain, France, Germany and other interested parties 
later took place with the aim of putting pressure on the 
producers to lower their prices when the next quarter’s prices 
came to be fixed. In any case, for some time prior to the 
official announcement Britain had not been granting import 
licences for pulp bought at peak prices. All this would have 
led to normal, if obstinate, negotiations, starting presumably 
with the review of the Anglo-Swedish trade agreement at the 
end of March. It appears, however, that the producers forced 
the issue by trying to get a written agreement from the 
purchasing countries in Paris at the ertd of January that prices 
would not be-lowered. This first “shot” in the “ war” 
provoked a heavy British broadside in which other countries 
soon joined. In these circumstances it is misleading to com- 
plain of unsympathetic action by Britain and to pretend that, 
particularly after the United States had introduced maximum 
prices for imported pulp in the middle of 1951, the whole 
affair was a horrid surprise. 


New German Dollar Export 
Bonus 


Tue German Federal Government has introduced a bold 
new scheme which, if it works according to plan, should 
stimulate direct sales to the dollar area, and at the same 
time allow exporters to cut their prices. The authorities 
have been worried at the increase in so-called “switch” 
transactions, by which German exports are sold to the 
dollar area by way of soft-currency countries, notably 
Holland. Under the new scheme, the German exporter to 
the dollar area will receive an “import right” valid for 
six months and equal to 40 per cent of the gross effective 
proceeds of his contract. The bonus is also given for 
sales in Swiss francs. These “import rights” will allow 
anyone to import dollar goods from a specified list, without 
special permission. Previous dolar bonuses have been traded 
illegally ; the new rights can be freely bought and sold. 
It is envisaged that they will be sold at a premium for 
buying goods or commodities that are either cheaper than soft 
currency equivalents, or are more easily obtainable from the 


_ dollar area than elsewhere. With the prospect o/ this 


premium for his rights, the exporter can afford to cut the 
price of his goods to the American buyer, and secure @ 
advantage over his foreign competitors. 

To prevent this partial liberalisation of dollar imports from 
reaching too dangerous a scale, the total of goods imported 
under the special rights has been limited. In all its other 
conditi however, the new scheme reflects the Bont 
government’s. policy of relying upon incentives rather than 
on restrictions, 
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The Federal Republic is running a small deficit in its 
dollar trade, but its reserves 'do not make as poor a showing 
as might be expected on this account. Income from the 
-pending of Americans in Germany was $18 million in 
March ; it thus reached the rate of $200 million a year, 
which was called impossibly optimistic by the German 
thorities some months ago. The German surplus in the 
European Payments Union brought in a payment of $17.6 
million at the end of March. In all, the Republic’s reserves, 
inadequate though they are for the volume of trade which 
the country is doing, are about a quarter of those which 
Britain holds for the entire sterling area 


The United States rose to the position of Germany’s 
second largest customer in 19§1, but this achievement does 
not make the Germans optimistic about the future. In 
negotiations on the Reich debts and in comment on the 
offer to buy DM 2 billion worth of goods which the Soviets 
made at the Moscow economic conference, Germans never 
forget that their prewar pattern of trade is completely dis- 
torted. Western Germany is now dependent on the dollar 
area for its main supplies of wheat and sugar and is now 
even to import rye from the United States with funds from 
the Mutual Security Agency. It is small wonder that the 
desire to return to the old days should grow as the difficulty 
of selling in the American market increases. 


Revolution in Bolivia 
[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tus month’s outbreak in Bolivia was long overdue. It did 
not result in a mere swapping of caudillos, but was a revolu- 
tion in the modern sense of the word. Just as, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, the ideals of the 
American War of Independence and the French Revolution 
gradually penetrated Latin America and inspired the local 
liberating Movements, so are the ideologies of twentieth- 
century Europe influencing the evolution of Latin America 
today. In Argentina, President Perén has devised a policy 
that is a hotchpotch of Marxism, Fascism and British 
“Labourism,” mixed with more colourful local ingredients. 
In Bolivia the now victorious Movimiento Nacionalista Revo- 
luctonario is pledged to release the poverty-stricken miners 
and peasants from economic oppressiea, to nationalise the tin 
mines (which are owned, principally, by three fabulously 
wealthy families), and to resist United States interference. 


The revolution was inevitable. A grave economic crisis 
had been aggravated by Washington’s refusal to pay the price 
which the Bolivians demanded for their tin ; and shipments 
of tin to the United States had been suspended since October. 
No adequate measures had been taken to alleviate the lot of 
the neglected Indians who inhabit Bolivia’s lunar altitudes 
or of the peasants who live in virtual serfdom in the sub- 
tropical valleys and jungles. It was evident that the MNR, 
denied the fruit of their electoral victory last year, were 
bound to resort to force, and that their insurrection would 
have a substantial foundation in discontent and hunger. 


In the centre of La Paz (altitude 12,000 feet) are stream- - 


lined modern buildings of concrete.and glass: hotels, apart- 
ments, bars, and night-clubs. On the altiplano—a vast plateau 
situated on the outskirts of the city, but 1,400 feet above it— 
the Indians seem to belong to another planet. There is no 
vegetation on this eerie tableland, where dark-brown men 
Wrapped in woollen blankets trudge inscrutably beside their 
llamas. “Attached to their waist the Indians wear a bag con- 
taining a day’s supply of the dried coca leaf, which is grown 
in the hot damp: valleys of the lower Andes. They chew 
the leaf for about half an hour four times a day. Coca is 
cheaper than any food, and the cocaine which exudes from 
the leaf during mastication deadens the feeling of hunger 
and stimulates physical exertion and endurance at high 
altitudes. Many enlightened Bolivians condemn the sale of 
this drug to the Indians. 
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The owners of the coca plantations in the lowlands 
naturally have a vested interest in the trade. Their labourers 
provide so many days’ work a year, and in return receive a 
small plot of land for their own use. Sometimes they are 
required to surrender to the landlord a proportion of their 
produce. They are an isolated, neglected and illiterate race. 
Opponents of the coca traffic have been stigmatised as 
agitators, Communists and enemies of the state ; but the fact 
remains that peasants cultivate coca instead of food, and that 
the Indians receive a drug instead of bread. This is one of 
the roots of the discontent which took violent form in the 
recent revolution. 


Although it is unlikely that Presiderit Perén gave any 
practical assistance to the revolutionaries, it is certain that 
their success will have pleased him. The Argentines norm- 
ally look upon Bolivia as part of the River Plate system., 
which they themselves dominate. 
interested in Bolivia’s mineral resources and in the possi- 
bilities of extending their communications across its territory. 
They therefore welcome any sign of a weakening in American 
influence at La Paz. Washington has promised to supply 
Point Four aid to Bolivia (to be devoted, primarily, to agri- 
cultural development) ; but resentment against the United 
States, as a result of the prolonged dispute over tin prices, 
is acute. A few weeks ago the Bolivian Ambassador at 
Buenos Aires presented a note asking the Argentine Govern- 
ment for its support in obtaining higher tin prices and in 
resisting “this typical case of economic aggression.” Earlier, 
an agreement was signed authorising the creation of an 
Argentine-Bolivian Economic Development Company, and 
Argentina undertook to help financially in certain projects 
for increasing the output of “products required by Argen- 
tina.” Argentine-United States rivalry is a very important 
factor in the life of Bolivia, and there is no doubt that the 
victory of the MNR was a victory also for General Perdén. 


It is an «unfortunate fact that even today in many Latin 
American countries an Opposition cannot attain power by 
democratic methods. The use of force is particularly to be 
deplored in the case of Bolivia, because that nation was about 
to begin an unprecedented experiment in administrative 
reform which, if successful, might have been copied with 
advantage elsewhere. Last October the military junta 
announced that, on the advice of a United Nations mission, 
they had decided to appoint a team of ten foreign experts 
to reorganise the Bolivian civil service. The plan was still 
only in a prelimgnary stage at the time of the revolution, and 
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it is now unlikely to be put into effective operation for years 
to come, if at all. 


It remains to be seen whether the MNR will be able to 
diversify the nation’s economy and thus diminish its 


dependence on the unpredictable world tin market. The. 


much-needed development of agriculture will require a vast 
improvement in the communications linking the barren 
altiplano with the remote fertile regions, and a formidable 
increase in agricultural research, training and mechanisation. 
Not only is Bolivia divided internally: it is also surrounded 
by vigorous and relatively homogeneous nations. The 
natural economic tiés of its tropical hinterland are with 
Argentina, Paraguay and Brazil, rather than with Bolivia’s 
own highlands. Bolivia is a buffer state which, unlike 
Uruguay, has failed to acquire a social cohesion capable of 
withstanding pressure from outside. It has already lost to 
neighbouring republics its Pacific seaboard and part of its 
Chaco plains. Unless a real national unity can be created 
by enabling the miners and peasants to participate fully in 
the life of the state, the disintegration may well continue. 


Russia Cuts Its Prices 


THouGu there have been regular price reductions in Russia 
every year since 1947, the recent cut in Soviet retail prices 
came partly as a surprise. Hitherto price reductions preceded 
the budget. This year the order was reversed and the delay 
would lead one to believe that the Soviet planners did not 
find it easy to decide whether they could afford a further 
increase in consumption in the present international situation. 
They finally decided that they could, and the prices of the 
main foodstuffs have now been officially cut by from 10 to 30 
per cent. This should result in the current year in a “ saving ” 
by consumers of 23,000 million roubles in their purchases 
in state retail shops, compared with a saving of 27,000 million 
roubles last year and of 80,000 million roubles in 1950. When 
these figures are linked with the estimated increased yield of 
the turnover tax, it appears that the rise in consumption in 
1952, if smaller than two. years ago, is expected to be about 
as. large as last year—or more than ten per cent. 

Like last year, but unlike two years ago, the reductions 
are limited to foodstuffs. This fits into the pattern of recent 
Soviet economic development, in which a growing emphasis 
is put on defence. In a period of rearmament food is the 
branch of consumption that the Russians must find least 
difficult to foster since the development of food production 
does not involve a very great drain on scarce resources. It 
is also interesting that a rise in consumption is expected 
despite last year’s unsuccessful harvest. The price of potatoes 
has not been cut,.but bread has and increased consumption 
of flour may well result in a reduction of stocks or exports 
or both. The greater supply of foodstuffs for the towns is 
also probably due to more efficient méthods of extracting 
surpluses from collective farms and to improvements in the 
technique of food production itself. 

Any appraisal of the average Russian’s condition on the 
basis of the new prices must naturally be very tentative. The 
Russians do not publish any detailed indices of cost of living 
and for some time now they have not given any figures of 
wages eithér. Prices of some commodities in recent years 
are given in the accompanying table. 

Compared with before the war the changes have been of 
varying magnitude. Buckwheat and tea, for example, have 
now come down roughly to the level of 1940. Rye bread, on 
the other hand, is still much dearer and sugar nearly three 
times as expensive. The general level probably lies some- 
where in between, at roughly 50 per cent above the 1940 
prices. If the average wage be taken as iying half-way 
between the planned level for 1950 and a higher estimate— 
based on an statement by Moscow—then it 
would appear that in terms of foodstuffs the purchasing 


power of the Russian town dweller is now greater than it. 


was before the war. 





though less advertised. 7 
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A claim to the same effect was made recently by the Sovier 
Minister of Food Industry. Reviewing the planned p:odyc. 
tion of food for 1952, Mr Sivolap insisted on the importang 
rise compared with 1940. As usual, he spoke in pereo:ayes 
but thanks to certain Soviet documents which hay. now 
become available the mysterious percentages may be trans. 
lated into fairly accurate actual figures. When the are 
divided by the appropriate percentage of’ the pop |ation 
(excluding those farmers who consume on the spot) ¢:: 


1952 


: mat 
of per caput consumption are obtained. The estima; a 
firm the view expressed in The Economist of Novern ><; 19, 


1951, that the prewar level of consumption has now been 
regained and exceeded (the improvement would now »ppear 
even more marked, since the figures in The Eeoomist 
referred to 1950 while the new estimates are based on the 

lan for 1952), that the average Russian is now incom)arably 

tter off than immediately after the war, but hat his 
standard of life and of food consumption still lags far )echind 
the average for the United States or even for the United 


Kingdom. 


Soviet Pricrs 
(Roubles) 












Rye bread ..... 0-85 2-0 1-7 1-5 
at bread 1-70 4-4 3-8 3-3 12 4 
net 3-0 4-3 3-65 3-1 15 3 
cdcmeeenst 10-5 20-5 i7-5 15-0 5 43 
WON iss casas 21-0 40-3 H-3 29-0 15 38 
Vegetable oil 15-7 1. —s we 20 BS} 
Eggs ee eeeeseree 0 65 { 1-4 1-2 1-02 i} 2 5 
BUBs oc ksates eee 10-0 14-4 13-0 10-3 | 20 3 
Sager esvese tee 3-3 13-3 13-3 11-9 | 10 213 
ra 0-05 0-65 0-50 0-35 » 600 


The latter view would seem to conflict with the statements 
made by some visitors to Moscow for the recent economic 
conference. The difference may be partly explained away 
by the fact that foreign visitors are sometimes easily deceived, 
and th® anyhow Moscow presents a deceptive picture, being 
a shop-window_rather than a faithful mirror of Russian con- 
ditions. Yet, even changes in the aspect of a shop-window 
are significant. Besides? there seem to be other indications 
that Soviet consumption may well be somewhat greater than 
the production of consumer goods would warrant. Thus, 
from the plan outlined by Mr Sivolap it appears that the 
production of foodstuffs in 1952 rise by roughly 10 
per cent compared with the ious year. This is noi more, 
but rather slightly less, than the estimated general rise in 
consumption. Hence, either the production of other con- 
sumer goods will develop at least as quickly as that of 
foodstuffs—which seems unlikely—or the home production 
of consumer goods is expected to be substantially supple- 
mented by imports. : 

It has for some time been known that the Polish textile 
mills and the Czech shoe factories could claim some re: ponsi- 
bility for the external appearance of the inhabitant o!, say, 
Moscow. Now, it would’seem these imports have increased 
both in range and in scale. At the recent Moscow Con/crence 
the Soviet delegate, M. Nesterov, claimed that the {orcign 
trade turnover of the Soviet Union is now three times greater 
than before the war. In this increased turnover the share of 
Western countries has been dwindling and that of [astern 
Europe growing at a fast pace. It not be unreasonable 
to assume that some three quarters of Soviet trade \s now 
being carried on with countries within its orbit. Consumer 
— only the a of light industry but pods 
as well, must account quite an important rion 
these exchanges. Soviet grain ship eideeeds always 
get a great amount of blicity. ity. Shipments of consumer 
goods in the opposite dicta certainly more subs! intial, 
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is associated with 
The British Metal Corporation (Pakistan) Led. 
The Cyprus Co., Lid., Drew, Brown Lid. (Canada), 
San ilands Buttery & Co, Lid. (Malaya), and C. Tennant Sons & Co., 
of New York, as well as with the associates of The British Metal 
Corporation Ltd., Australia, Canada, India and South Africa, 
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marketing theiz products the Group. 
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Tn the end .. .'in the natural process of 
trial and error ... you will find and 
fully appreciate all the good reasons 


il tik bites b cided. Sensitive fingers, steady hands, a keen eye — and 


behind them the mind of a man who knows, and 
understands, wood. In Newton Chambers’ works 
such men fashion elaborate wooden patterns, 
prototypes of iron castings. For seven generations 
such men have worked for Newton Chambers, 
and the skill of their hands has found expression 
in the many products of the Company, famous 
for their quality all over the world. At Newton 
Chambers every present-day development rests on 
the sure foundation of 159 years of hard-won 
experience. 
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Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 3 












PLAYER'S 
MEDIUM 


WAVY CUT TOBACCO 





HEAVY CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING, EXCAVATORS, INDUSTRIAL AND a 
DOMESTIC HEATING APPLIANCES, FUEL ECONOMISERS, IZAL AND OTHER A 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. * 






More than half the income from Britain’s exports is drained away in 
importing food from abroad. The price of foreign food is rising. Dearer food 

means dearer living and increased production costs. It becomes increasingly difficult, 
therefore, to sell goods abroad at a competitive price unless this trend can be reversed. 
The quickest way to do this is to grow cheaper, more plentiful food for ourselves. 


There are 17 million acres of rough grazing in this country where the fertility could 
be enormously increased with the proper treatment. So we have the land to grow more food 


But the £5 million in 3 years, which is all that has been allocated for this purpose, is inadequate. 
What farmers need is more of the modern farming equipment that can bring to 
agriculture the efficiency, increased output and lower production costs that modern 


machinery and methods have brought to industry. Once this is understood 
this leak in the nation’s economy can soon be plugged. 


Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry. 
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Eee. Ferguson tractors are manufactured for Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry, by The Standard Motor Company Ltd. 
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Economic Survey for 1952 


HE latest Economic Survey, presented this week as 

Cmd. 8509, sketches an admirably clear picture of 
the shape of Britain’s economy at the beginning of 1952 
and assembles in convenient form most of the data that 
explain the plunge during 1951 from external surplus 
into a crisis of insolvency. Inevitably, however, it is a 
document of less immediate interest than any of its five 
predecessors. Each of these served as a revealing 
curtain-raiser to an impending budget, whereas this 
latest survey has followed not only the budget but also 
the balance of payments White Paper (Cmd. 8505), the 
preliminary estimates of national income and expenditure 
(Cmd. 8486), and two major pre-budget pronouncements 
on economic policy from the Chancellor himself. In 
addition, as the article on page 201 emphasises, this 
survey “for 1952” carries much further the reticence 
about making economic forecasts that has become 
increasingly apparent in the Surveys of recent years. 


For these reasons, it adds very little to the previously 
available official data upon the present state and 1951 
trends of the national economy, and scarcely anything 
to what was already known about the policies the 
Government,is pursuing or hopes to pursue. But, for 
the many people who cannot keep pace with the fast- 
moving stream of economic news, and for the many more 
who even now are wondering about the nature and causes 
of this latest crisis, this Survey (or even its “ popular ” 
version) will provide a valuable and instructive guide. 


In presentation, it follows the familiar pattern, review- 
ing in turn the problems of the balance of payments ; 
the defence programme ; industrial production, invest- 
ment and manpower; and the problem of securing a 
balance in the domestic economy as a whole. Each of 
these analyses is related to the over-riding objectives, 
first, of restoring a surplus in the gold and dollar accounts 
of the sterling area and, later, of maintaining a surplus 
in the total external payments both of Britain and of the 
whole sterling area, so that the reserves may be “ built 
up towards the level at which they would provide 
adequate protection against fluctuations in world trade” 
and Britain may be enabled to secure sufficient imports 
tc support both a growth of industrial production and a 
rise in the standard of living. For 1952, the main task 
is to provide, with as littlé friction as possible, more 
workers for essential industries ; a movement of workers 
from contracting to expanding industries, inevitably at 
the cost of some transitional unemployment, is in present 
circumstances “a condition of national survival.” 


_The Balance of Payments 


_ The only specific target that the Government sets up 
‘'s the one revealed in the budget speech. Britain “ has 
undertaken” to its partners in the sterling area to 
valance its non-sterling current payments for the second 


\ 


half of this year, after taking oredit for defence aid 
received from the United States ; by comparison with 
the second half of 1951, this will require an improvement 
of almost {£600 million. The rest of the sterling area is 
aiming, for its part, at a surplus of {100 million on its 
non-sterling payments for the same six months, compared 
with a deficit of £150 million. An integral part of the 
plan is that Britain, which earned a surplus of {£171 
million with the overseas sterling area in the second half 
of last year, should remain-in surplus with this area— 
at least to the extent of the dollar aid. On this minimum 
basis, therefore, Britain’s external account as a whole 
would be in balance ; but it is evidently hoped that it will 
swing into surplus—though much is admitted to depend 
upon the extent to which the exports frustrated in 
sterling markets can be switched to other markets. * 


The import cuts, as already announced, are expected 
to save fully £300 million in this calendar yeat, “ almost 
wholly ” in non-sterling expenditure, and at the cost of 
a “substantial” reduction in consumption of non- 
rationed food. The bridging of the non-sterling gap will 
be assisted, too, by the cuts in invisible payments, by 
foreign aid, and possibly by some improvement in the 
terms of trade and in the volume of non-sterling exports ; 
but at none of these points does the Survey attempt 
quantitative forecasts, so that it is impossible to discern 
precisely the manner in which the Government expects 
the {600 million non-sterling gap to be closed. For 
the purpose of guessing the.shape of the domestic 
economy as a whole, the assumptions about the total 
balance of payments are the same as those made in the 
budget speech, so that the volume of exports is put at 
£50 million more than for 1951. But the detailed dis- 
cussion makes no export forecast at all. It is stated— 
or, rather, understated—that the outlook for exports 
of consumer goods, comprising two-fifths of the total, is 
“not promising ” ; yet it is regarded as “ of the utmost 
importance at least to maintain the current volume ” of 
such exports. 


The possibility of doing this now looks even more 
slender than it did at the time of the budget speech ; 
yet the hoped-for diversion of capital goods from home 
investment into export markets is certainly not larger, 
and may be smaller, than that implied by earlier state- 
ments. Moreover, it is now evident that the Govern- 
ment shares some of the doubts expressed in these 
columns, and elsewhere, about the reasonableness of 
several of the assumptions on which the budget was 
based.. The Chancellor then assumed that in the fiscal 
year 1952-53 £200-£250 million of the external gap 
could be filled by improvements in the terms of trade 
and in net invisible receipts. Now it is confessed that 
the terms of trade are only “ rather more favourable,” 
that “ there can be no assurance ” that they will stay so, 
and that invisible earnings “are not likely to be much 
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higher than in 1951.” In the previous statements, these 
earnings were apparently reckoned to include defence aid, 
which, may conceivably be $104 million more this year 
than has been generally assumed, thanks to allocations 
made, but not yet received, from the US Government 
appropriations for 1949-50 and 1950-51. 


The “Balance” of the Economy 


It is also admitted that the uncertainties about the 
scope for exports of consumption goods create parallel 
uncertainties about the volume of industrial production, 
since the industries suffering from loss of markets in the 
sterling area will have to contract if they cannot find 
export markets elsewhere. Especially for this reason, 
but also because shortage of key miaterials may cause 
some contraction of output at the fringes of the metal- 
using group of industries, estimates of production are 
regarded as “more than usually hazardous.” Yet the 
arithmetic by which the final chapter in the Survey seeks 
to demonstrate, in “real” terms, the balance of the 
economy as a whole follows at all points the arithmetic 
of the budget speech. Here it is still assumed that the 
loss of £300 million of imports will be offset to the 
extent of £250 million by a gain in production, so that, 
after providing an additional £200 million of real 
TapBLe I. Trenps oF Propuction aND Emptoyment, 1948-51 


1946= 100 


1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 
All industries. covered by Ree ee ME a ieee 
Interim Index of Industrial\ 

Production : 


Output 3k. 6 cas aes 121 129 140 144 

Employment ......... lil 112 115 117 
Manufacturing Industries: 

CURE i casper deur 123 132 146 150 

Employment ......... 110 112 115 118 


resources for defence and {£50 million for exports, the 
amount to be released by economies elsewhere will be 
no more than £300 million. “As in the budget analysis, 
it is reckoned that the whole gap can be filled by cutting 
total domestic investment by £250 million and-by the 
expected reduction of £50 million in the Government’s 
civil demands for resources, so that the real level of 
consumption need not be reduced—although the range 
of consumers’ choice will be significantly narrowed. 

On the monetary side, no evidence is adduced to 
justify the budgetary assumption that the rise in prices 
will just suffice this year, as it apparently did last year, 
to mop up the expansion of consumers’ net spendable 
incomes—¢€xcept that it is expected that the tighter 
money policy will not only curtail investment, especially 


floating investment, but will also promote a greater — 


flexibility of resources and a slowing down of the rise in 
prices. One heartening realistic comment amid an 
otherwise pedestrian account of the new monetary 
policy is the observation that the induced fall in stock 
exchange prices, led by gilt-edged, reinforced the effects 
of the increased difficulty in obtaining bank advances. 


Prospects for Industry 


No evidence to document or even to support the 
budgetary assumption of a rise of £250 million in 
national output is to be found in the detailed review 
of industrial production. Last year’s rise of 3 per cent 
is. prudently written down: “When the allowance is 
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made for normal seasonal changes, it appears that there 
has been no real upward movement since early Jas: year” 
—and output per man-year rose during the year as , 
whole by only 1 per cent (though it is worth recalling 
that independent estimates put both figures slightly 


higher than the official index). Vor 1952, the Survey 
gives warning that the demand experienced since the wa, 
for the utmost increase in output that almost every indys. 
try could achieve “ cannot be assumed ” to coniinue this _ 
year ; that production of some metal. goods must be cy 
down to concentrate resources upon more important 
metal goods, partly by the use of steel allocation ; ang 
that production in many consumer goods indus! ies must 
depend upon ability to increase exports. It also contains 
some discussion of likely supplies of imporied raw 
materials: these should in general be sufficien: :o match 
the steel available, though some uncertainty remains 
about non-ferrous metals. What it does not contain js 
any quantitative forecast of the volume of production. 


The additional burden placed upon the metal-using 
industries by the obligation to expand engineering 
exports while continuing to carry the rising weight of 
rearmament is also fully discussed but not measured, 
Only £275 million of the output of these industries went 
into defence in 1951-52, compared with the / 360 million 
that had been intended. This was partly because of 
difficulties in design and planning, and in the supply of 
labour, materials and tools; but it was also partly 
attributable to the shift of emphasis towards engineering 
exports. To make further room for exports, the total 
requirements of defence for metal goods in 1952-53 have 
been held down to £460 million, though of this the 
“ super-priority ” work—perhaps {£80-{90 million— 
takes precedence over all other engineering production. 
By implication, the expansion in volume of engineering 
exports required this year has to suffice to increase total 
exports by £50 million in spite of the inevitable decline 
in exports of consumer goods. The cuts in investment, 
also designed primarily to assist metal exports, should 
eventually reduce home demand upon these industries 
by £150 million a year compared with 1951, but not all 
of this relief can be expected in 1952, while investment 
for defence is expected to rise in 1952 by about {30 
million. The one-third cut promised in home deliveries 
of metal consumer goods should free another £70 million 
a year of resources in these industries. But the exports 
of consumer goods that can be attained remain a 
unknown quantity, and no attempt is made in the Survey 
to estimate the amount by which engineering exports 
need to grow. 


Not all metal goods, it is frankly admitted, will be 
equally easy to sell abroad. Last year there was a shalp 
check to the growth of engineering exports ; ‘hey did 
increase by 4 per cent in volume compared wiih 1950, 
but in that year they had risen by 16 per cent. World 
demand for capital goods remains very high and should 
permit a considerable increase in British exports. But 
the prospects for cars, cycles and other durable con 
sumer goods are “ nothing like so ” though not 90 
bad as for textiles. This is particularly unfortunate, 1 
that these are the metal goods that could most readily - 
be switched to export. The metal consumer goods make 
up about a quarter of the country’s total enginecring 
exports at present ; in general * come from mass pro 
duction plants that will not be easy to switch ‘0 other 
products. With certain exceptions, including agricul 
tural machinery and commercial vehicles, capi‘! 
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will take longer to divert ; much equipment is custom- 
built, and the cut in investment cannot become effective 
guickly. It should, however, enable manufacturers to 
cuote shorter delivery dates. 
"Even if the reduction in supplies of metal goods at 
home covers whatever increase is achieved in engineering 
exports, the output of the metal-using industries will 
necd to grow by at least £185 million to meet the extra 
clams of defence. This represents an increase of about 
5! per cent by value over the 1951 output of these indus- 
tries. That output, on which more than two-fifths of all 
workers in manufacturing industry are employed, 
appears to have grown in value by no less than 174 per 
cent last year, from the revised figure of £2,850 million 
in 1950 to £3,350 million. As Table II shows, about 
BLE Il. DisTRIBUTION OF SUPPLIES OF METAL Goops 
({ Million) 








1950 | 1951 
or tiem. 50 kaa eas oaks be poe aes 2,850 | 3,350 
C8 >i & ak ee a a a Wk ee oe oe 80 100 





NCO. Ck SPAGE ene EA SSE MEE CViN eoeaees ° 165 275 
stment (including all passenger cars) ... 925 1,060 


IMEC SOG Vues esa St hese kb eteen 230 265 
ther industrial goods, repair work, etc. .... 710 800 
Export . «issn s See Gui S nb aes tisaetsdecre 900 | 1,050 


half the output of these two years has gone to provide 
industry at home with new capital equipment and main- 
tain its plant, and almost a third for export ; defence 
took about one-fourteenth of output of metal products 
over the two years (rising to one-twelfth in 1951), while 
consumer goods took most of the remainder. In physical 
terms, it is stated, there was a “considerable further 
increase” in the output of these industries last year, 
though the prégress of different industries in the group 
was uneven, But the increase in volume of output 
appears to have been much smaller than that in value, 
Indices of production for the different metal-using 
industries—these indices are omitted from the Survey 
this year but have been incorporated in Table II— 
show that engineering output rose by a much smaller 
percentage than in recent years—perhaps only 4 per 
cent as a whole—and production in 1951 did not remain 
at the level attained in the last quarter of 1950, as was 
hoped in the 1951 Survey. The current Survey expresses 
the hope that there will be enough steel to permit these 
industries as a whole “to continue to expand produc- 
ton” ; and it may be agreed that the total increase 
necessary does not seem beyond their powers. But the 
pattern of output within the group will have to alter. 
Certain industries are to be encouraged: the Survey 
nstances machine tools, output of which rose in numbers 
oy almost 20 per cent last year after having been s@itic 
‘ince 1947. By the end of this year three-quarters of the 
‘cols required for defence should have been met from 
home or abroad, and more of this increased output can 
oe freed for export. But output of other metal goods 
——cars and civilian commercial vehicles are cited—may 
be expected to fall ; and the switches of resource$ within 
engineering thus made necessary “must inevitably 
entail some temporary loss of output.” 

The main physical lever that the Government can use 
(0 bring about such switches is its allocation of steel. 
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The Survey agrees that when the benefit of American 
imports is obtained in the second half of the year supplies 
to home industry should improve, but holds that, “ with 
the increased demands for rearmament and export pro- 
duction, a shortage of steel is likely to persist,” perhaps 
particularly of alloy steels. This is cautious ; but official 
caution is perhaps justified. British steel output in 1952, 
as the Survey says, “‘ can equal or better the 1951 output 
[itself 4 per cent below output in 1950] only if there 
is a very substantial increase in the production of pig iron 
for steel-making, which depends in turn upon a sub- 
stantial increase in iron ore and coke supplies.” The 
intended increase in defence production and engineering 
exports thus depends largely upon more steel, and more 
steel largely upon more hard coke. An increase in 
output in the basic industries and in engineering is 
described as “ the really important thing ” in production. 
The coal outlook for 1952 is regarded as “very 
uncertain,” and only the increase in mining manpower 
offers any hope of a substantial expansion of output. 
Consumption of coal in Britain is expected to rise by 
about 2 per cent above the 19§1. figure; hardly any 
increase has been recorded so far this year, but this 
assumed expansion will be indispensable if the hopes of 
higher production, particularly in the metal industries, 
are to be fulfilled. Coal exports are being raised by 
2 million tons to 84 million tons this year ; the Survey 
adds cogently that “a further increase would be of 
particular value ” in obtaining raw materials for Britain 
as well as in assisting Europe. Higher output also means 
bigger demands on transport.. The railways were under 
strain last year because an increase in freight traffic came 
at the same time as a drift of labour from them, but there 
are signs that this drift has been checked. The slow 
turn-round of shipping, which might hamper the expan- 
sion of exports, remains “a matter for grave concern.” 


Cuts in the replacement of railway rolling stock, in 
work on stations, bridges and tunnels, and some curtail- 
ment of track renewal, have been decided upon in the 


TasLre III. Output or THe MetTat-Usinc INDUSTRIES 


—-4- aetna 








| 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 19851 
' 
lieben site —— 
Index rn Eee TOM, 
Engineering, ipbuilding a 
"Gectrical WEOEE so n'cck anc ae kur 116 136 140 153 164 
bP ET Te ill 12) 151 174 168 ° 
Precision instruments, jewellery, 
De Sines i veotneccetvetan 114 128 155 } 201 | 207° 
Other metal goods .........++. 104 ill | 114 | 119 | 122 
: ! | 
Selected Items (Numbers) i 
Cars and chassis .............. 287,000 | 328,500 | 412,290 | 522,515 | 475,919 
Commercial vehicles and chassis. | 154,670 | 170,000 | 216,373 | 261,157 | 257,964 
Steam locomotives ..........++ 677 779 | 826 | 808 | 719 
Railway wagons ........+.s-+. | 38,215} 45,520 | 38,379} 33,155} 41,447 


Agricultural tractors........... | 
Metal-working machine tools... 
Wood-working machine tools... 


57,978 | 117,038} 90,411 | 120,211 | 141,176 
44,807 | 44,840} 44,104| 44,904 | 53,663 
16,057 | 17,546 17,215| 16,491 | 17,359 
222,000 | 257,000 | 237,000 | 305,000 | 390,000 


1,199 1,641 2,255 


Internal combustion engines. ... 
Steam turbo-alternators and tur- 
bines (000. kilowatts). ....... 





2,539 | 2,076 








present steel shortage. These are the only cuts in fixed 
investment that are specifically mentioned in the Survey, 


and the table of gross: fixed investment up to 1951 


‘(revised once again according to slightly altered defini- 
tions) is merely a compressed version of that already 
given in the preliminary White Paper on National Income 
and Expenditure. This is no real loss of information: 
the detailed forecasts of imvestment industry’ by 
industry, which finally disappeared from the Survey last 
year, gave an impression of precision in control over 
investment that was always illusory. A big increase im 
investment in stocks—some {300 million—took place 
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in 1951; but fixed investment, in real terms, was no 
higher, the increase of £188 million in value being 
entirely accounted for by the rise in prices. There was 
a decline in real investment in building and works, offset 
by an increase in the volume of output of plant, 
machinery, vehicles, ships and aircraft. This decline was 
partly due to a fall in total building output: productivity 
in the industry decreased early in 1951 and, though it 
later recovered to some extent, it did not regain the 
level of 1950. Shortage of constructional steel hampered 
building ; partly because @ large amount of new defence 
work was started during the year, the industry became 
overloaded and too much material was locked up in 
unfinished work.. This may have been partly corrected 
by the postponement of new building projects outside the 
spheres of housing and defence. The 1952 building 
programme will be larger than in 1950 though not so 
large as was originally intended ; but defence expenditure 
on works services is due to rise from £77 million in 
1951-§2 to £116 million in 1952-53. 


TaBLe IV. CONSUMPTION OF SELECTED RAw MATERIALS 
(Thousand Tons) 


| | Beas A 
}| 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 





ee —eye — 


Sulphur—for sulphuric acid | 267 308 358 | 272 


Sulphur—regular (*) ...... 87 8 | Iil 95 
Sulphuric acid (#) ......... | 1,564 1,678 1,816 1,675 
CODUEE 6 Shas a eto kh cae I 262 319 334 330 
RN Cee caw esen a eaee 223 199 237 189 
SME 20 os bch a en 188 157 163 163 
2h osc ctk ei saeeke irene 25 21 235 24 
Algeniotnee 55 ie 6k 633 388 ; ae 178 181 203 
COMGE <a oe Vien wh wen 428 437 454 457 
. Wool (million Ib) (4)  ..... | 483 492 518 396 
Rubber—natural ......... | 194 184 220 234 
Sawn softwood (thousand : 
standards) (5) .........<. Py Cea 1,150 1,031 1,142 
Hardwood (million cubic feet) | 61 72 97 94 
Woodpulp—for making paper | 822 1,170 1,363 | 1,339 
Woodpulp—for other uses.. | 108 | 132 170 | 185 
| | | 
i In luding rece yvered sulphur. Be ESO Te tae eae SER 
2) 100 per cent. acid equivalent. 
3) Excluding English refined lead. 
+) Estimated clean weight. 
5) Excluding sleepers, poles, boxboards, pitwood and pulpwood. 


The revision of economic policy has completely 
reversed last year’s reliance upon an expansion of exports 
of textiles and other consumer goods. The recession of 
demand for textiles last year was world-wide, and still 
continues: the Survey does not discuss how long it may 
be expected to last. In 1951 production of cotton and 
rayon yarn was 2} per cent higher than in 1950 and 
cotton and rayon cloth production 44 per cent higher, 
but production of wool yarn fell by nearly 10 per cent 
and of wool cloth by 7 per cent. Exports of cotton 
piecegoods expanded considerably in volume, though 
mainly as a result of increased shipments to Australia and 
South Africa, markets that have since been drastically 
restricted, Unemployment grew last year in the wool, 
hosiery and clothing industries, and is now growing in 
Lancashire ; the labour force in the wool industry at the 
end of 1951 was no larger than at the end of 1947, and 
in some sections may be below the point at which, in 
the Survey’s words, it could “ take advantage of a revival 
of world trade as soon as it shows itself.” In the home 
market these industries may find some hope in the fact 
that, while personal consumption in real terms is not 
expected to vary much this year from the level maintained 
in 1950 and 1951, metal consumer goods will become 
more scarce. Consumers should be able to afford more 
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clothing, furniture and other consumer goods produced 
at home if they want them. Nevertheless, the Suryey 
recognises that additional workers for engineering myy 
come mainly from the consumer goods industries 
“many of which will in any case be tending to lose 
labour during 1952.” 


Manpower 


The main problem of 1952, says the Survey, is “ how 
to bring about a change in the pattern of the use of 
resources so that more are devoted to defence ang 
exports, even though total resources will be legs,” 
Allocation of the main scarce materials is in Government 
hands, and in general the engineering industry does not 
lack plant capacity ; the crucial problem this year and 
later, therefore, will be the transfer of manpower. Op 
this matter the Survey says the right things fairly often 
and fairly firmly: 

We cannot afford to have labour and scarce materials 
engaged in producing goods for consumption at home when 
these resources could be used to imcrease exports... 
Adjustments of this kind are always difficult and painful, and 
they must inevitably cause a temporary increase in unemploy- 
ment while workers are changing jobs. But this country 
cannot expect to survive in a competitive world without con- 
tinually adjusting the pattern of its production to meet changes 
in overseas demand for its exports. 


In broad terms, it can be said that the prescription is 
already beginning to work: labour has begun to move, 
and to move in the right direction. In 1951 the “ metals, 
engineering and vehicles” group of industries gained 
118,000, and increases took place in coal-mining, 
public utilities and chemicals, while employment in the 
consumer goods industries began to fall in the second 
half of the year. But labour is not yet moving fast 
enough ; nor are employers and workpeople convinced 
that the transfer cannot be avoided. 


* 


This is the point at which the Survey’s refusal to come 
to quantities most weakens its effect. The pitfalls of 
forecasting manpower changes have been blatantly 
demonstrated in earlier Surveys. Nevertheless, some 
appreciation of the problem for 1952 and beyond, show- 
ing in the broadest of terms the transfers of labour within 
the economy that the Government would consider neces- 
sary for Britain’s long-run stability, might have 
strengthened its unexceptionable principles. It might 
also have forestalled, or more obviously weakened, 
the special pleas that are coming from workers and 
employers in industries suffering recession. Those pleas 
are already beginning to grow more powerful, not only 
from the soft goods industries but from producers of 
metal consumer goods who are naturally reluctant (0 
accept cuts in their deliveries at home just at the time 
when their export markets are showing more resistance. 
Tenderness towards these industries might begin ‘0 
frustrate the whole purpose of current policy ; but already 
some signs of it can be detected. The Governments 
desire to retain flexibility is to be applauded ; and even 
a broad outline of the change in the pattern of national 
output that the situation requires might be mistaken for 
a commitment, but this is the cm way of demon- 


strating the order of magnitude of, the task that lies 
ahead—and such a demonstration would surely help 
the Government to carry through the requisite policies. 
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The resumption this year of the private purchase of 
raw cotton on a limited scale, which was announced by 
che President of the Board of Trade on Tuesday, has 
been made possible by the unanimity, ingenuity and 
expedition shown by the Cotton Import Committee, 
whose report (Cmd. 8510) was published on the same 
day. This committee was set up under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Richard Hopkins only last December,, and 
it comprised representatives of all sections of the Lanca- 
shire cotton industry, including the trade unions. It 
says much for the unity and far-sightedness of the 
industry that the committee has been able to submit a 
unanimous report within four months, in time for some- 
thing to be done before the new buying season starts in 
August. The President of the Board of Trade and the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster took only four 
weeks to consider and accept the recommendations. 
Briefly, they are that spinners should be given the option 
each year of buying cotton privately if they so desire, 
but that the Raw Cotton Commission should continue to 
supply those spinners who choose to buy from it as well 
as to offer forward cover to the whole industry (including 
those spinnérs who prefer to do their own buying and 
the merchants who will serve them). 


These recommendations seem to provide an ingenious 
solution to a problem that has its principal roots in the 
foreign exchange restrictions that are at present unavoid- 
able, but that had threatened, nevertheless, to become a 
subject of bitter and sterile political controversy. The 
Raw Cotton Commission was set up by the Labour 
Government in January, 1948. It took over from the 
wartime Cotton Control the purchase and import of raw 
cotton, and it was intended to be a permanent organisa- 
tion replacing the prewar Liverpool market. It was given 
a monopoly of the import trade in raw cotton, and from 
the outset it bought most of its supplies in Britain 
through agents of foreign shippers. The commission 
was required by law to sell cotton to spinners “ at prices 
best calculated to further the public interest,” and it 
was enjoined “to balance its revenue and expenditure 
taking good years with bad.” It soon became evident, 
however, that its selling prices had to be based more 
or less on current replacement costs—that is to say, 
on the prices that reflected those in the two remaining 
cotton markets of the world. So much of Britain’s cotton 
yarn and cloth is sold in competitive export markets that 
the commission quickly realised that British spinners 
should not be asked to pay more in the aggregate for their 
raw material, at any given moment, than their foreign 
competitors. It has, howéver, used the price mechanism 
(0 encourage spinners to take certain growth of cotton 
and to discourage them from others. 


The main complaints that haye been levelled by the 
spinners at the cemmission seem to have arisen, not 
‘rom any alleged inefficiency on its part, but from the 
‘act that the Treasury allows it only a limited allocation 
of dollars. Some two thirds of Britain’s annual consump- 
on of raw cotton is of the “ American” type, and the 
commission has normally been able to buy only about 
a half of this from the United States or other dollar 
account countries. The rest has had to come from non- 
dollar producers of “ American” cotton ; as many other 


Limited Freedom for Cotton 


importing countries have imposed similar restrictions on 
dollar purchases, demand—and therefore prices—have 
tended to be higher in these non-dollar markets. In 
order to balance its books, the commission has had to 
“average ” its selling prices, so that spinners have paid 
higher prices for United States growths than those ruling 
in the world market and lower than “ world ” prices for 
American-type cotton obtained from non-dollar sources. 
While the sellers’ market persisted, it was easy to pass 
this higher cost of raw material on to the consumer, but 
as soon as a buyers’ market appeared—as it did towards 
the end of 1951—British manufacturers found that those 
of their foreign competitors who were free to buy dollar 
cotton at the world price could undercut them. 


* 


The commission also took over the function of the 
prewar Liverpool Futures Market by providing its 
customers with a comprehensive cover or insurance 
against price fluctuations. This scheme, which was intro- 
duced, in its present form, for spinners in November, 
1949, and which was later extended to include converters, 
doublers and manufacturers, provides a better service 
than that enjoyed by some other European cotton indus- 
tries. Hedging facilities are indispensable, and if private 
importation were to be fully restored, such facilities could 
be provided privately only if freedom were given to 
import cotton of a whole group, such as American-type 
or Egyptian-type, irrespective of the country of origin or 
the currency used. 


It is, therefore, only in the context of present exchange 
restrictions that a comparison between the virtues of the 
Raw Cotton Commission and the prewar system can be 
made. The advantages claimed for the present system 





Capital Replacement Costs 


This service, prepared jointly with the 
Association of Certified and Corporate 
Accountants, provides indices of changes 
in the replacement cost of industrial plant, 
and is being steadily expanded. We 
have recently added new indices covering 
the following types of equipment: 
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arte first, the adequate provision of cover ; secondly, that 
spinners feel they can rely on getting a “fair share” of 
cottons that are scarce ; and, thirdly, that the commis- 
sion’s command of the market enables it to stimulate 
the production of cotton in the sterling area. The dis- 
advantages cited by the Committee are, first, that the 
commission requires a large sum from public funds to 
finance its operations and that the cost of insuring 
spinners against price fluctuations is borne by the Ex- 
chequer instead of by private capital ; secondly, that firms 
that spin speciality and quality yarns are not always able 
to secure either the exact qualities they need or.a com- 
plete continuity. of supply (in other words a large organi- 
sation cannot maintain as close and personal a contact 
with the more highly specialised sections of the 
trade as private merchants can) ; and, finally, that the 
commission is a monopoly. This last is the most im- 
portant objection of all. The commission consists of only 
three members on whom rests the full responsibility of 
fixing internal selling prices and of deciding the right 
prices for overseas purchases ; so long as no competition 
is allowed, it is impossible for the commission to prove 
whether it is doing these tasks more efficiently than a 
free market would, and it is impossible for spinners to 
prove whether their complaints against it are justified. 


The plan recommended in the Committee’s report, 
which has now been accepted by the Government, 
aims at retaining the best features of the present system, 
while offering an opportunity to remedy its defects. The 
new scheme will give spinners a choice between 
importing their own cotton or buying it as hitherto from 
the commission. The different types of cotton are to be 
divided into four main groups (shown in the accompany- 
ing table), and spinners will be allowed to choose which 
group or groups they want to import privately. They 
will not be able to split a group—e.g., by buying 
United States cotton from Group I privately but West 
African cotton from Group I through the commission ; 
they will have to buy all the cotton they want in a par- 
ticular group either privately or from the RCC. They 
will be allowed to exercise this option each year ; the 
intention is that they should normally contract out for a 
whole season at a time, but the commission recommends 
that, in the first year at least, arrangements should be 
made for those who have exercised this option “ to con- 
tract in again before the end of the initial period, pro- 
vided the terms of their return are not such as to give 
them an advantage in price or supply (e.g., of dollar 
cotton) over firms which have not contracted out in the 
first place, or have remained contracted out. 

* 


An advisory panel is now being formed and 
the scheme will probably be launched, for Group I 
(American-type) cotton in the first instance, next 
month. As plans now stand, spinners will have to 
notify their intention of contracting out for Group J by 
Jane 1st or July 1st. Each spinner who contracts out 
will receive an entitlement to import that will be 
calculated, as between different growths, in the same way 
as the RCC’s own import programme, and that will 
enable him to import sufficient cotton to meet his esti- 
mated consumption during the coming season and to 
increase. his stocks to an agreed level. Spinners who 
contract out for Group I cotton will thus be given a 
“dollar entitlement,” within their total entitlement, in 
the same proportion as that granted to the commission. 
The scheme allows these entitlements to be freely sold 
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or purchased among spinners or merchants, so that each 
spinner who has contracted out will do his own ave: ging 
of price. Those spinners who want to use non-dollar 
cotton (which psually tends to be dearer) will be abj. 
to sell their dollar entitlement and the price they receive 
for that entitlement will offset any higher price tha: they 
have to pay for non-dollar cotton. Conversely, the 
spinner who wants more dollar cotton will have to self 
his non-dollar entitlements and buy dollar entitlements ; 
in this transaction he is likely to make a loss that wil! be 
balanced by the advantage of being able to buy cheaper 
dollar cotton. Licences to import cotton will be granted 
against entitlements, and the entitlement will be can- 
celled once the import licence is issued. 


The Raw Cotton Commission will continue to function 
as at present and it will also maintain its cover scheme, 
both for its own customers and for those who have con- 
tracted out (as well as for the merchants that serve the 











latter). In the absence of this guarantee of continued 
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hedging facilities, there would be little incentive for any 
spinners to contract out. 


This scheme obviously does not give Liverpool an carly 
opportunity to regain its former glories. If a large number 
of spinners decide to contract out, however, there will 
be some scope for limited market operations and even 
perhaps for certain hedging facilities. Most of the busi- 
ness, however, will be centred in the buying and selling 
of entitlements and it should be noted here that the com- 
mittee envisages an exchange only between dollar and 
non-dollar entitlements ; it states quite categorically that 
“we do not see how it would work if entitlements {or 2 
number of different growths had to be separately ‘sued 
and exchanged.” 


The extent to which the scheme is used in the coming 
season may depend partly onathe trend of dolla: and 
non-dollar cotton prices in the next few weeks. ‘When 
the report was written, dollar cotton was cheape: ‘haa 
non-dollar cotton. Recently, however, Turkish and 
Syrian cotton has become cheaper than United »1a!cs 
cotton, since these countries have no domestic price 
support systems and buyers at present are few an! far 
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between. Under these conditions there may even be 
more dollar entitlements on offer than spi willing 
to take them up, but during the initial period they can 
be exchanged with the commission. There will 
certainly be less incentive to spinners to contract out. 
It is probable, therefore, that in the first instance, at any 
rate, only those spinners who are engaged in the so-called 
speciality trade and who are anxious to have continuity 
of supply will prefer to do their own buying—and they 
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must represent a small proportion of the total trade. But 
even if the initial response is small, Lancashire is at least 
being given a chance to buy its own cotton, and the com- 
petition between the commission and the private 
merchants should put both on their mettle. Eventually, 
too, this experiment may provide an opportunity for 
showing whether private or public trade is more efficient 
in this field. But it will take more than one season to 
prove that. 


Business Notes 


Gilt-edged Landmark 


The long-discussed electricity loan, announced after 
market hours last Tuesday, takes the form of £150 million 
of British Electricity 44 per cent Guaranteed Stock, 
1974-79, Offered at 99. For a second time, therefore, a 
BEA stock establishes a major landmark in the course of 
interest rates. The previous issue, also for £150 millions, 
was at its launching in May, 1950, the first full gilt-edged 
issue to Carry a Coupon rate above 3 per cent since the advent 
of cheap money in 1932 ; it was a 3} per cent stock, 1976-79, 
which at the issue price of 99 was so close to the market 
level that the “departments ” were obliged to take up at 
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least two-thirds. This new stock is the first Government 
issue since the overt abandonment of cheap money—apart, of 
Course, from the quite special funding operation that accom- 
Panued the change of policy—and it is therefore also the first 
to offer a flat yield above 4 per cent (actually £4 5s. 10d. per 
cent). Another striking reminder of the transformation of 
(he monetary scene is given by the fact that the discount 
alowed on prepayments (the calls extend to July 24th) is 
per cent, 

Despite earlier suggestions that the costliness of present 
‘orrowing might the authority to prefer a short or 
medium dated stock to the long security that is conventional 


4 





for finance of this kind, the market’s only surprise at the 
terms lay in the large amount sought. It was not, however, 
a justifiable surprise, for it was known that the BEA indebted- 
ness to the banks had reached unprecedented proportions ; it 
is now officially stated that this indebtedness totalled {121 
million at end-March, and there is no doubt that since then 
if has risen still further. At the time of the previous loan, 
the authority’s bank indebtedness stood at half this level— 
and, incidentally, was charged by the banks at only half the 
rate they will apply to any electricity advances after the end 
of this month, when the charge rises from 24 to 4 per cent 
for so long as Bank rate remains at its present level, 


* a * 


Implications for Monetary Policy 


The terms of the loan make a more evident concession 
to the size of the operation than was done last time, but 
perhaps a smaller one than might have been expected: The 
timing confirms the suggestion made in these columns three 
weeks ago that the authorities dared not miss the chance 
offered by the post-budget recovery ; this movement in fact 
continued until the end of last week, by which time prices of 
the medium and longer stocks had actually just surpassed 
their pre-budget levels. The slight reaction on Monday 
and Tuesday was clearly attributable to rumours of an 
imminent announcement. But although the authorities are 
thus snatching their opportunity, the turn offered on the new 
stock is adequate rather than generous. At the issue price, 
the gross redemption yield to the latest date is £4 6s. 3d. per 
cent., whereas at last Friday’s closing price the 3} per cent 
BEA stock offered just 2s. less to the same latest date. More- 
over, the new stock, like the 34 per cent stock at the ume 
of its flotation, actually offered a smaller net redemption yield, 
with tax allowed for at the 7s. 6d. rate that applies to life 
assurance funds, than could be obtained in the market ; on 
this basis, the yield offered is £2 14s. 2d. per cent to latest 
date, compared with £2 15s. 11d. per cent from the 3} per 
cent stock at last Friday’s price. 


The response of the market, however, has not followed the 
implications of these comparisons. The 3} per cent BEA 
stock, at Thursday’s close, had recovered to only } below 
its level of the previous Friday. Over the same period, other 
medium-long and long stocks have lost only §-5/16. This 
good resistance to heavy borrowing reflects the fact 


that the new. stock has attractions that cannot be measured © 


by any nicely-calculated comparison with existing stocks. It 
is a unique stock ; not only is there no other 4} per cent 
stock in the gilt-edged list, but the existing 4 per cent 
stocks are both liable to early redemption—and one of them, 
4 per cent Consols—has the additional disadvantage of lack- 
ing a final date. The new stock, though it makes no appeal 
to surtax payers and does not seek to attract life assurance 
funds, should therefore interest standard or low tax-rate 
investors who are concerned to secure a high coupon rate, as 
well as the increasingly important pension funds. 

From the standpoint of monetary policy, the authorities are 
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certainly right to address themselves to the general body of 
investors, for subscriptions from them offer the best 
assurance that the loan, when it finds its home, will not be 
financed directly or indirectly through the banking system. 
The trouble is, however, that a loan does not find such a 
home quickly, and the turn offered on this operation does 
not seem large enough to make this process as speedy as 
possible. In the meantime, the “ departments ” have to carry 
the load, financing themselves by floating debt borrowings 
from the banks—which will be, likely to find their liquid 
assets increased by the very operation that reduces their 
advances. For the time being, therefore, the grip of monetary 
discipline upon them will be somewhat slackened. In short, 
these issue terms are consistent with a firm, but not with a 
really tough, objective for monetary policy. By the standards 
of gilt-edged market management, they may prove to have 
been highly skilful and well in the interests of BEA ; but if 
monetary control is to be kept as taut as the national interest 
requires, some further initiatives may be required from the 
authorities before many weeks have passed. 


* * 5 i 


EPU. and the Monetary Fund 


The Managing Board of the European Payments Union 
has given further consideration in Paris to the amendments 
that will have to be made to EPU before it is renewed for a 
third year on June 30th next. The board is due to report to 
the Ministerial Council of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation by the middle of May and to make 
definite proposals under two heads, the capital needs of 
EPU and the measures to be taken to meet the case of the 
exceptional creditors. An earlier proposal of the Managing 
Board was that a further $200 million is required as an addi- 
tion to the capital resources of the Union if it is to fulfil its 
task with efficiency. Any hopes that this additional sum 
might be provided by the United States Government have 
by now been shattered, The refusal from Washington has, 
however, been softened by suggestions that the International 
Monetary Fund might intervene to assist EPU. The ways 
and means of such assistance have probably been discussed 
in Paris, where the IMF has an observer who can be taken 
into consultation by the Managing Board of EPU. The 
Monetary Fund is not allowed to deal direct with orgamisa- 
tions. Its transactions must be with member countries. It 
could, however, come to the assistance of EPU indirectly by 
arranging deals with, for example, Belgium and Britain, the 
effect of which would be to convert part of the British over- 
draft with EPU into a purchase of dollars from the IMF, the 
dollars being used to effect payments to Belgium and reduce 
that country’s credit position with the Union. 


The position of Belgium was discussed at some length 
in London this week when the Belgian Finance Minister 
and the Governor of the National Bank met the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Although there are indications that the 
Belgian surplus with other members of EPU is at long last 
beginning to run off, Belgium wishes to fund, and if possible 
market, part of its large surplus with EPU. Up to the end 
of March Belgium had run up a cumulative surplus of 
$733-3 million with EPU, or more than twice its quota 
of $360 million. Various schemes have been put forward 
for funding at least the excess over the quota, one suggestion 
being that Belgium might convert it into bonds for which 
it might find a market in Switzerland and other hard currency 
countries. In March Belgium was again the main EPU 
creditor, with a surplus of $45.4 million. It was followed 
by the Netherlands with a surplus .of $39.2 million and 
Germany with a surplus of $35.5 million. Later indications 
from Paris suggest that the Belgian surplus for this month 
will be considerably smaller. In accordance with the gold 
payment arrangements made with Belgium for the second 
quarter of this year, the whole of it will probably be payable 


in gold, thus encroaching further on already seriously 


depleted capital resources of the Union. 
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Relief for Rubber? 


Despite the news that the United States Government 
has lifted most of its controls over domestic consumption of 
natural rubber the price of rubber on the London marke 
has remained virtually unaltered this week. There was , 
minor boom in rubber shares on the stock exchange oq 
Monday, but it was short-lived. This dull response was dys 
to recognition that so long as the Government-operated 
synthetic rubber industry in America keeps its product 
declaeteis behind a fixed minimum consumption leve! and an 
artificially low price, natural rubber will be unable to com. 
pete—in this, its largest market—on anything like equal 


_terms. Moreover until July the American manufacturer wij 


have to buy all his natural rubber from the United States 
Government at its present price of 484 cents a |b, which 
is far above the world level. In the third quarter of the 
a United States imports may begin to rise, but it would 

optimistic to suppose that its imports of natural rubber 
for 1952 as a whole will now be much more than 100,099 
tons above the earlier estimate of 475,000 tons exclusive of 
stockpile needs. 


For the longer term, too, the prospect is still very difficult 
to assess. In freeing natural rubber, the American Govern. 
ment has announced that it will allow consumption of general 
purpose synthetic (GR-S) to fall to 450,000 tons a year and 
of special purpose synthetic to 60,090 tons a year, com- 
pared with present total consumption of 775,000 tons of both 
types of synthetic. Until the stockpile of GR-S reaches 
75,000 tons, however (it is now believed to be about $5,000), 
production will only be allowed ‘to fall to an annual rate of 
600,000 tons—that is, 100,000 tons below the present level; 
when the stockpile reaches 122,000 tons, production may 
come down to 450,000 tons. Unfortunately, the reduction of 
the obligatory level of consumption does not mean that 
American industry will necessarily take an extra 265,000 tons 
of natural rubber. The National Production Authority con- 
siders it unlikely that synthetic consumption will drop to the 
minimum level ; in any case, there will be some delay because 
of the technical difficulties of switching back to natural 


* rubber. 


Whether or not American industry will take advantage 
of the opportunity to use more natural rubber wil! depend 
largely on how its price compares with that of synthetic—at 
present GR-S at 23} cents a lb, is about 13 cents a |b below 
the world price of natural rubber and 25 cents a |b below the 
American price. This difference in price may tempt manu- 
facturers to go on using synthetic for many products, So 
long as GR-S is kept at this absurdly low price—which 
below the price that would have to be charged by any 
privately-owned synthetic rubber p!ant—there seems ittle 
prospect of any really marked improvement in the rubber 
market. In any case,-rubber producers have hanging over 
their heads the American government’s threat that controls 
will be reimposed on natural rubber if consumption of 
synthetic rubber falls below 450,000 tons a year. 


*x x x 
Freight Rates Fall Sharply 


The steady decline in tramp freight rates that began 
November last accelerated’ during March. The Chamber 
of Shipping’s index of sterling tramp freight rate index was 
137.7 for March, having fallen 20 points from the level ia 
February. It can be compared with an average of 1737 
for the whole of 1951 and of 84 for 1950. The index may 
slightly overstate the downward drift, since the feature of 
the freight market in March was the large number o! forward 
fixtures arranged, for which lower terms are normally 
accepted. Several early fixtures for grain from the 
St. Lawrence to the U.K/Continent were made at 
beginning of March at 16s. per quarter ; by the middle of 
the month 14s. 6d. per quarter was being accepted for June 
loading and at the end of the month 13s. was 2ff 
for July. Such a sequence of fixtures during 4 particulat 
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CAPE PROVINCE 


i@)CAPETOWN 
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famous voyage ‘of 

Argonauts was in fact a maraud- 

ing expedition directed against 

the unfortunate inhabitants of Colchis 
who extracted alluvial gold from the 
river sands by a precess involving the 
use of sheepskins. Although gold was 
one of the earliest metals known to man, 
the amount produced by the whole of the 
ancient world would seem insignificant 
when compared with the present pro- 
duction of the Union of South Africa. 
Here the famous Witwatersrand gold- 
field alone has produced, in less than 
seventy years, nearly 470 million ounces 
of fine gold worth approximately 
£2,260 ,000,000. We can always provide full 
eunlieny-tn-dahe vigutea Sirens ditt emncloes 
in the Union for business men who are 
interested in market conditions or com- 
mercial undertakings in the country. En- 
quiries are welcomed by our Intelligence 
Department at the address. given below. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


24 (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


Head Office: 54 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 
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SOME SERVICES WHICH MAY 
INTEREST CUSTOMERS OF LLOYDS BANK 


AT THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


Full banking 
facilities. 
Linguists in 
attendance. 


Interviews arranged with 
trade consultants from 
certain overseas countries. 


Local reports on overseas 
market conditions. 


Introductions to foreign importers. 


Confidential reports on the credit 
standing of overseas buyers. 


Advice on any further problems connected 
with the export trade. 


LLOYDS BANK (oe) 


LIMITED 


FACTS ABOUT AUSTRALIA 


POPULATION 


During the last four years, Australia’s population 
has increased by 63% with a consequent expan- 
sion of primary and secondary industries. 
To prospective settlers and to companies which 
wish to establish themselves in Australia the 
Bank of New South Wales can give helpful 


advice. 


Ask your bankers to consult and use— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
and 47 Berkeley Square, W ! 


(RCORPORATED ES SEW SOUTH WaLe® Wire LIMITED 114BmLsTT) 
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Branches of the Bank are 
commercial importance 





IT BEGAN WITH THE CRUSADES 


We take some pride in our long history but the business in 


which we are engaged is older than we are. 

Eastern banking began in the 12th century when the Knights 
Templar, protecting the lines of communication which sus- 
tained the Crusades, devised a mechanism for exchanging 
currencies and transferring goods between Western Europe 
and the Asian Continent. This primitive but highly efficient 
banking service made possible a rapid expansion of the trade 
between the Eastern and Western worlds—a traffic which has 
been fittingly described as the foundation of all commerce, 
Nowadays travellers along the Asian trade routes and 
merchants and manufacturers engaged in the Eastern trade 
entrust their banking transactions to The Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China which maintains an extensive 
system of branches, under British management directed from 
London, throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and 
the Far East. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


West End (London) Branch; 28 Charles ll Street, London, S.WA1 


Manchester Branch : 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 
Liverpool Branch; 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2 
New York Agency : 65 Broadway, New York, 6 


throughout 
Asia and the Far East, 





established at most centres of 
Southern and South-Eastern 
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PRINCIPAL 
LONDON 
OFFICE: 


75, CORNi (LL, 


E.C.3. 
DISTRICT BANK 
LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1825 


DISTRICT BANK 
IN LONDON 


LONDON COMMITTEE ;: 


SIR THOMAS D, BARLOW, G.B.E. 

SIR ROBERT A. BURROWS, K.B.E. 
Lr.-Co.. T. MARSHALL BROOKS, D.L. 
SIR KENNETH LEE, Br, 

ALAN RUSSELL. 

Tue Rr. Hon, THE EARL OF VERULAM, 


“Accepted by the Public 
because it serves a Public Need” 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


(incorporated in Canada in 1865 by Act of Parliament 
as a Limited Company) 


FAMILY INCOME 
RETIREMENT INCOME 
CHILD’S EDUCATION 

PARTNERSHIP SECURITY, ETC. 


Why not ask us to help you with your Life 
Assurance Problem! You incur no obligation 


M. MACAULAY (General Manager for the British /s/es) 


141, SUN OF CANADA HOUSE, 


COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.! 
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jendar month is bound to exert an influence on the index ; 
: apart from vagaries of this nature, the general trend of 
cight rates is reflected, and that trend is clearly downward. 
e rate for sugar from Cuba to the United Kingdom, for 
-,ample, declined from 125s. to 95s. a ton during March, 
d the rate for coal cargoes outward to the Plate, which 
; remained for months at 120s. a ton, dropped to gos. 
The major cause of this fall in rates has undoubtedly 
n the easing of coal shortages in Europe in a mild winter 
mitting a cessation of transatlantic coal chartering, another 
ec has been the import cuts imposed by many countries. 
ypean imports were once estimated at 42,000,000 tons 
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of American coal for this year, but the estimate has now 
been cut to 17,000,000 tons, of which nearly half has already 
been shipped. Large numbers of vessels have thus become 
available in the Atlantic, although this sudden surplus of 
tonnage is being offset by the withdrawal of vessels pre- 
viously released from the American reserve fleet. By the 
end of March the US authorities had ordered that 266 ships 
should be laid up, and a week later it was reported that 
another 100 would be withdrawn. It was stated in 
Washington that Government ships operated under general 
agency agreements would in future be confined to war 
cargoes, leaving all “aid” cargoes for private operators. 
Vessels owned outside America are now -willing to accept 
cargoes at rates which would be completely uneconomical 
fcr American-operated vessels. 


When freight rates dropped to their lowest level in 1950, 
owners were faced with the prospect of being forced to lay 
some ships up. Since then operating costs have risen con- 
siderably. The level has now probably already been reached 

which the owners of American-flag tramp tonnage are 
being compelled to lay up ships, but it is fairly certain that 
the majority of British ships are still able to operate at a 
profit. Many of them, in any case, are already fixed for 
lairly long periods at much higher rates than prevail at the 
moment: vessels are still being fixed on time charter at 
about 28s. per month, compared with 12s. 6d. before the 
Korean campaign. Some British shipowners moreover find 
some evidence for their hope that the downward trend of 
{ceights in general is coming to a halt for the time being, in 
the fact that charterers are certainly tending to cover their 
requirements well forward rather than wait in the hope of 
atching the market at a much lewer level. 


* * - 


tree Gold Weakens 


The free market premium over the official dollar price 
for gold has been ing in recent weeks. The current price 
‘or free gold is no higher than $374-3 per ounce, the lowest 
figure quoted singe the official price was fixed at $35 per 
ounce in 1934. The price broke through what was regarded 
8s a minimum floor of $38 in mid-March, following the 
troubles in the Bombay bullion market. These led to the 


é 
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suspension of dealings and to a temporary cessation in the 
offtake of gold by India. The pipelines that feed this 
market—through Kuwait from the West and Macao from the 
East—filled up rapidly. The traffic to India is smuggling 
pure and simple and does not immediately adjust itself to 
changes in the Bombay market. By the time the true import 
of events in the Bombay market had percolated to the sources 
mf supply the pipelines weve overfilled. The result is that 
though Bombay is open again and taking modest amounts of 
gold, it will be a considetable time before the resumed offtake 
from India begins to affect the free market price of gold in 
Europe and the Middle East. 


The most important single factor in the more recent decline 
of the free et price has been the cessation of buying in 
France. During 1951 French hoarding demand was probably 
the largest single source of buying in the free market. It 
cannot be claimed that the battle of the French franc has 
been won ; but the surprising longevity of the Pinay Govern- 
ment, the voting of a seemingly balanced budget for 1952 and 
the readiness with which further United States assistance has 
been forthcoming have combined to create a respite for the 
franc and a virtual céssation of gold hoarding in France. 


While ‘these two important props of support for the gold 
market have been temporarily withdrawn or weakened, the 
supply of gold reaching the free markets has continued to 
flow strongly. The latest quarterly returns of the South 
African mines indicate an appreciable increase in the profits 
earned from premium sales. Since the premium over the 
first quarter of 1952, the period covered by the returns, was 
falling, it must be concluded that the South African mines 
have been selling in the free market a larger proportion of 
their production. Another straw showing a similar direction 
of wind is the announcement by the Finance Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia that the gold mines in that country will 
henceforth be allowed to sell the whole of their production 
in the free market and will no longer be limited to the former 
proportion of 40 per cent. Another indication of the easing 
and official recognition of the free market for gold is the 
decision of the Swiss Government to free from licensing all 
traffic in gold to, from or through Switzerland. The co- 
existence of the two markets in gold—free and official—is 
becoming increasingly recognised and officially tolerated ; 
but by the same token the price margin that separates them 
is narrowing. 


* * * 


Productivity Reports and Results 


It is only on the factory floor that the real value of the 
many productivity reports published in Britain in the last 
two years can be proved or written off. The Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity, therefore, has done well in the 
present period of uncertainty about its future to publish pro- 
gress reports assessing just how much influence two of the 
earliest reports published have had in practice. These con- 
cern steel-founding, which published the first report late in 
1949, and drop-forging, upon which a report was published in 
May, 1950. The assessments have been made by the Council, 
which disclaims any pretence of completeness ; but it may 
safely be assumed that few important or measurable improve- 
ments in practice following upon the reports will have been 

The results recorded in both industries are impressive. 
Something has been heard before of the advances achieved in 
steel-founding ; for this reason, and also perhaps because 
some of its work is more easy to measure, the report upon 
changes in drop-forging has more immediate interest. A 
number of compariies report increases in output by 1951 


such as 40 per cent over 1949, 50 per cent over 1945 or — 


1946, and 100 cent (and in one case 500 per cent) over 
prewar. One of the leading firms in the industry claims a 
rate of output between 5 and 48 per cent higher than 
American for 12 identical forgings made on similar plant, 
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and an equivalent rate of output for seven others. Three 
trends of advance can be discerned in the industry ; greater 
use of the board hammer, which is similar to the Ceco 
hammer used in America and described in the report ; 
improvement of the friction-lift hammer generally in use in 
Britain ; and use of the forging press—which since 1949 has 
begun to be produced in this country. The industry’s trade 
association has commissioned a long-term investigation into 
furnace design, which has already thrown up some weak- 
nesses in British designs of furnace. 


The British Steelfounders’ Association at the end of last 
year assessed the general increase in productivity throughout 
its industry as 15 to 20 per cent in the last two or three 
years, though this is particularly difficult to measure with 
any precision. Apart from the technical advances that have 
followed within the industry, this particular report may be 
credited with a considerable influence outside. It was the 
first, and its comparisons of productivity were sensational 
enough to arouse wide discussion about their applicability 
to British industry in general. Its outspoken comments upon 
the two countries’ different attitudes to industry perhaps did 
more to interest other industries in sending productivity 
teams to the United States than any propaganda of the 
Council could have done. It might even be said that it pro- 
vided a pattern for the general conclusions—and some of the 
vocabulary—used by many of the teams that reported later. 


* * * 


Surplus of Wool 


The recent weakness in the wool market is partly 
explained by the revised estimates of world wool production 
that are published by the Commonwealth Economic Com- 
mittee in the current issue of Wool Intelligence. Although 
the world clip is now estimated at 3,954 million lb (greasy) 
or 130 million Ib less than the first estimates made at the 
beginning of the season, the clean content of 2,290 million Ib 
is still some 250 million lb above the current rate of con- 
sumption. Nevertheless, part—at any rate—of this surplus 
is likely to be used in increasing strategic and manufacturers’ 
stocks, and the prospect for large supplies next year is not 
bright. 


The Australian clip has declined for the second year in 
succession owing to lighter fleeces ; the recent bush fires and 
drought will probably cause a serious fall in next season’s 

EsTIMATED WORLD PRODUCTION OF RAw WooL 
million lb—greasy basis 


| ern Bs 
ge esam | . 
1934-38 | 1947-48 | 1948-49 | 1949-50 1950-51 | 1951-52 





2 ; | | j 
Australia ........-. 1. | 995 | 973 | 2,030 | 1,211 | 1,092 | 1,080 





























New Zealand ............. | | 300 362 367 | 39 | 39 | 391 
South Africa .. eineee ) ee ee a a 
Argentina ......... + | 376 | 460 | 425 | 415 | 430 | 420 
UPURBOY esses ds covesbeond Ge By ee Eee: POS 183 180 
United States .............| 451 | 326 | 296 | 264 | 259 259 
United Kingdom...........] m1 | 7 81 | 88 | a9 87 
elias ers | 1180 | 1126 | 1201 | 1179 | 1235 1289 
Total Be vee cark ws | 3,788 | 3,689 | 3,771 | 3,835 | 3,918 | 3,954 
lean equivalent :— | i } i } 
Merino .......s.s+se00+- | 693 | 654 | 678 | 707 | 731 | 929 
Crossbred .........-..+. | 965 | 1,057 | 1,069 | 1,098 | 1,134 | 1,142 
Total apparel. ........: | 1,658 | 1,711 | 1,747 | 1,805 | 1,865 | 1,871 
OIG. cis nersesp ey f OE 1 ae 403 | 39% | 409 | 422 
Total .. .... | 2058 | 2100 | 2150 | 2199 2278 | 2993 
} 
ok aD Fy ” Sousce : Commonwealth Economic Committee. 


* Provisional. 


output. New Zealand, United States and Uruguayan pro- 
duction has remained practically stationary this year, while 
wool production in Argentina is now believed to be about 
20 million Ib (greasy) below 1950-51. South Africa is the 
only major wool producing country to show an increase—one 
of about 33 per cent—above the 1950-51 level ; more than 
85 per cent of the South African clip is merino wool and 
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this has offset the smaller merino output from Australia, Ip 
all, world supplies of merino wool this season at 1,348 million 
Ib greasy (729. million lb clean) are estimated to be little 
below those available last year—the first time supplies have 
not increased since 1947-48. Next year supplies of wool for 
apparel may decline quite sharply, for the loss of sheep jn 
Australia—especially among the merino sheep thai graze 
mainly on upland pastures—is said to be severe. 


ee ke * 


Prelude to the Comet 


The de Havilland Comet has been giving a series of 
demonstration flights to a mixed bag of passengers before 
starting the world’s first jet service next Friday afternoon, 
Many of them were noticeably subdued when they boarded 
the aircraft which has nearly the same speed and is capable 
of a rather better rate of climb than the RAF’s jet fighters, 
A middle-aged passenger can be excused for expecting a 
flight under these conditions to be a little alarming, but the 
passenger’s view of the Comet is very different from that 
seen from the ground. The scream of the jet engines that 
deafens the ground crew and disturbs the sleep of the local 
residents is for the great part shut out of the cabin. The 
absence of any vibration from the engines, or of any visible 
means of propulsion, gives an impression of immobility even 
when the aircraft is flying at 500 mph and gaining height 
at the rate of more than 1,000 feet a minute. These flights 
have proved that the Comet’s claim to introduce a new 
standard of comfort into air travel was no idle boast. The 
months of development flying that proceeded them have also 
shown BOAC that its operating costs compare more favour- 
ably with those of other aircraft than its critics would admit. 
Such comparisons are limited to aircraft on which BOAC 
has its own operating data, but they provide a rough and 
ready yardstick by which to measure the Comet’s perform- 
ance. 


The Johannesburg route is not ideally suited to the Comet, 
and it tends to exaggerate what is the biggest handicap of 
any jet airliner ; its high fuel consumption by comparison 
with that of a piston-engined aircraft. Until night landings 
are made at Cairo again, the Comet must make five refuelling 
stops on the 6,700 mile journey between London and 
Johannesburg. This gives a total journey time of nearly 24 
hours, less than 19 of which are spent in the air. Some of 
the new piston-engined aircraft that are just coming into 
service can do the same journey with only one stop. BOACs 
competitors could therefore provide nearly as fast a service 
on the Comet route, but only if their passengers are prepared 
to spend ten hours at a stretch in the air. The Comet 
is also penalised by the short life of its engines. While 
piston engines. are overhauled at intervals of between 600 
to 900 hours, the Comet’s Ghost engines, being new, are 
overhauled at less than 400 hours, soon to be raised to 
450 hours. It will be some time before the Air Registration 
Board is prepared to grant them the same life as that of 
the piston engines with several thousands of hours flying 
experience behind them. The cost of these overhauls 1 
difficult to estimate. The first few engines may cost 3 
much as {£2,500 apiece ; compared with £1,500 to {3,000 
for a piston engine, depending on its complexity. By the 
end of the year, the cost of overhauling the Ghost may. 
be nearly halved, and if the period between overhauls has 
by then been lengthened, the comparison with a piston 


— in, say, a Stratocruiser, should be in the Ghost’s 
avour, 


Nevertheless, there is no longer any doubt that from the 
outset the aircraft will pay its way over this route with 4 
slight margin over some of the aircraft now in service. 
Operating experience will make it possible to tighten flight 
schedules and this, combined with a reduction in engine 
overhauls, makes it reasonable to expect a ten per cent 
reduction in operating costs by the beginning of next yeat- 
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CALCULATOR 
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FOR THE 

LARGE OFFICE 
a IDEAL 
CALCULATOR 


No skilled operator needed. 
FOR THE 
SMALL OFFICE 


All members of the staff can use it. 


* 


THE PERFECT PERSONAL 
CALCULATOR FOR + R 
THE BUSINESS ; 
EXECUTIVE 


No bigger than a desk "phone. 








THE MULTO iss available in 
4MODELS 


MODEL 3—10 figure  Setting- 
board, Result Register 13 £ 49 
figures, Proof Register 8 figures 


MODEL 13—Similar to Mode! 3, 
but with back transfer device £59 
MODEL 103—As Model 3, but 
with full tens transmission £59 
MODEL 113—As Model 103— 
and with back transfer £69 


Low price—high per- 
formance. | 


One hand operated. 






ndy and Portable. 


Precision Built, 









(tractive in Appear- 
ce, 





/CALCULATOR 


BULMER’S (CALCULATORS) LTD., 
7 & 8 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Telephone; Central 3611, 

Sales and Service throughout Great Britain 









































$2 Million Daily Trade... 





That’s a measure of the two-way flow 
of goods between Canada and the 
United Kingdom! Why not explore 
the opportunities for expanding 
your business in this vast market ? 












British business men buying, 
selling and manufacturing in 
Canada realize they can rely on 
The Canadian Bank to give 

constructive, efficient banking 








service and valuable market 















information. Why not call on 
The Canadian Bank yourself ? 


The Canadian Bank 


of Commerce 
2 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3 
Head Office: Toronto, Canada 
Over 600 Branches across Canada 














THE 


UNITED COMMERCIAL | 
BANK LIMITED 





(Incorporated in India, Liability of Members is limited) 

Head Office : 

2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, | 
CALCUTTA 

G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL Rs.80,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL  Rs.40,000,009 
PAID-UP CAPITAL Rs.20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND . . Rs. 6,759,000 


With over 80 Branches at the leading centres of 
Industry and Commerce in India; Pakistan, Malaya 
and Burma, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with India or 
intending to open connections with that country. 


B. T. THAKUR, General Manager. 
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This brings the Ghost Comet’s costs to the level of those 
of the Constellation, the most economic aircraft that the 
industry has seen for many years. The costs of the Avon 
Comet may show a further reduction of 20 per ‘cent, giving 
a 30 per cent drop in costs within two years of the start 
of operations. The spotlight on Friday will be on BOAC 
but the Comet was from start to finish the project of the 
aptly named de Havilland Enterprise, built and developed 
with several million pounds of the company’s own money. 
It should prove a profitable investment to the company 
and to the country. 


* * * 


Is Beer Output Falling ? 


Beer production in February amounted to 1,530,000 
bulk barrels, 121,000 barrels, or over 7 per cent less than 
in February, 1951. This is an unexpected development, since 
in each of the previous four months output was greater than 
a year earlier. It does not seem to accord with the con- 
clusion that has been formed in recent months that the 
long postwar decline in output was at last over and that 
beer production had perhaps begun to increase. But one 
month’s evidence cannot entirely upset that conclusion. 


The rate of brewing depends largely upon the kind of 
trade expected in the future. How far ahead the brewer 
looks will vary with the proportions of draught and bottled 
beer he sells. Draught beer is more perishable than bottled, 
and is normally consumed within two or three weeks, but 
bottled beer is good for six weeks or longer. Since draught 
beer now comprises two-thirds of total production and 
bottled beer one-third, the weighted average period of con- 
sumption for beer as a whole is about four weeks after its 
brewing. Easter, 1951, came in ldte March ; this year three 
weeks later, in mid-April. Beer for the Easter trade last 
year was probably brewed in February; this year it will 
probably have been brewed in March. Here is one reason 
why output was lower this February; though it is hard 


. to assess how much of the difference it explains. It may 


be concluded at least that the lower February figure alone 
does not prove that the decline in beer consumption has 
been resumed. For the same special reason, output in March 
this year may be expected to be higher than in March last, 
so that comparison of the combined output for February and 
March in each year will be a better guide to the trend of 
demand. Since Whitsun this year is also three weeks later 
than last year—it comes early in June compared with mid- 
May in 1951—similar caution will be needed in interpreting 
the figures of output in April and May when they appear. 


Ro * * 


Television for Industry ? 


A demonstration given last week of the private television 
link installed by Pye Radio between the office of Glyn Mills 
Bank in Whitehall and its records office at Osterley, ten 
miles away, suggests that there may be a substantial market 
for television in industry. The television link was 
not suggested until the bank had tried and abandoned 
several more conventional methods of direct com- 
munication with the records office. It has the advantage 
over them of not only making the recorded information on 
customers’ accounts immediately available, but also of pre- 
senting them visually so that they can be read over in the 
normal way or the specimen signatures checked at will. Glyn 
Mills was forced by circumstances to store records at 
Osterley ; other companies keeping bulky records might find 
that the two-to-one difference between central and suburban 
rents makes it worth while to adopt a similar procedure. The 
deciding factor will be the capital and running costs of the 
installation. Pye Radio puts this as low as £10,000, with 
running costs of {5 to {10 weekly. But the ten. miles 
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between Whitehall and Osterley represents the effective lieniy, 
of the transmitters’ range. 

Pye has worked hard since the war to find mark .1s outsig, 
the BBC for television transmission equipment. The BBC 
does not often want more than one transmitter a: 4 time 
a small number of cameras, apd orders on this <-ale harqj 
justify the extensive development expenditure ‘har mal 
be incurred if a company’s products are to be ken: to front 
line standards. If the equipment can be mass produced g 
the price quoted by Pye, : is scope for using it More 
widely in industry for monitoring dangerous reactions, fy, 
supervising operations, and imspecting instrumnts, Th, 
few private television systems such as those in th 
atomic energy plants ee on a closed circuit with the 
cameras and receivers li by direct cable, but Pye hys 
been giving advice on the installation of a system similar ty 
that developed for Glyn Mills in the Trostre tin-plate mil 
where machinery obstructs the use of closed circuit cables 
Exports also relieve dependence on the bounty of the BRC: 
British companies are competing strongly with each other fot 
these markets but among them Pye has what must be, 
unique arrangement with American equipment distributoy 
that is giving it a comfortable business in the sale of equip. 
ment—mostly cameras—in the “United States. This is now 
running at the rate of $1 million @ year and may secure the 
company one of the contracts to supply cameras to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


} 


Cheaper Secondhand Ships 


The decline in freight rates has had its inevitable effec 
on the prices of secondhand dry-cargo tonnage in the ship 
market. The prices of secondhand ships, moreover, fluctuate 
much more sharply than freight rates. Reviewing sales of 
ships in the first quarter of this year, Harley, Mullion and 
Company, Ltd., the London shipbrokers, estimate that a 
Liberty ship might now be secured for about £375,000, 
compared with the peak of about £600,000 at the end of 
last year. Even at this buyers are holding back, and 
it may be that prices will have to sink lower before any mor 
sales take place. Before the outbreak of war in Korea a 
Liberty ship changed hands at £105,000. By October, 1959, 
the value was £200,000, and by June, 1951, it had risen to 
about £400,000. Secondhand tankers, indeed which 
showed even more spectacular rises in value, have 
been maintained, in y with-tanker freight rates, 
although sales have been few. For example, a tanker built 
over 20 years ago changed hands in January last for over 
£1 million ; a sister ship of the same age was sold for only 
£162,500 in June, 1950. . 

a have not declined to the same degree for all a 
of tonnage. In dry-car Seer, whereas the value 
Liberty and other stualiod seat t ships may have declined 
by about 30 per cent in the last three months, prices fot 
ships built before the war but mot more than 25 years old 
have declined by only about 20 per cent. Good c!ass modem 
ships, not built during the war, have declined on!y by about 
10 per cent in value ; at the secondhand prices recently pre 
vailing it was conjecturable whether it would not de cheapet 
to buy a new ship. The prospect of immediate carnings # 
high freight rates was commanding .a substantia! premiutl. 
Now that freight rates are returning to a more »ormal level 
the demand for immediate tonnage loses its force. except ® 
special circumstances, and the prices of secondhand ships 
seem likely to decline still elites “anlces there is anothet 
sharp rise in freight rates this year. 


te * ” 


* * * 


Electrical Exports 


World exports of electrical equipment in 195! reached 
a record level of about £625 million, according ‘° estimates 
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EAD, one of the heaviest of the elements, is found in 

"5 many parts of the world as galena or sulphide of lead. 
It is still mined in Northern England and in Wales. Lead 
nd was one of the first metals to be worked by Man. The 
baths of ancient Rome were supplied with water through 


1 pipes made of lead, and for centuries it has been used as a 
+ roofing material. Soft, easy to shape and resistant to 
ave corrosion, lead is still employed for these purposes, but 
2 today it has many other important uses. Large quantities 
et alloyed with antimony are now used to make plates for 
ay electric accumulators and to protect insulated cables. Soft 
a solder is an alloy of lead and tin, and alloys of copper, tin 


of and lead are used for bearings. Litharge, an oxide of lead, 
fo is used in making flint glass, pottery glazes and in the 


old processing of rubber. Red lead, another oxide, and white 
ern 


out lead, or lead carbonate are well known in the manufacture 
re Of paint. In the chemical industry, plant and equipment 
. for the manufacture and storage of sulphuric acid are lined 
. with lead because of its resistance to corrosion. 

evi 


i I.C.!. makes wrought lead products such as sheet, pipes, tape 
hips and wire for a wide variety of purposes. 


ther . : 
It also makes the compounds, lead-azide 
and lead-styphnate for the detonators 
used with blasting explosives in mining 
and quarrying, 

hed 

ates 
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Sell to CANADA! 


—— 


There is still room on the Canadian market 
for millions of dollars’ worth of the right 
British goods. Canada’s first and oldest 
Bank will be glad to offer valuable information 
and advice on trading conditions and 
opportunities. 


Enquiries welcomed. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


Head Office . 






MONTREAL 








Over 570 Branches throughout Canada 























Assets Exceed $2,000,000,000 





(incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liabilic) } 





t ; co Stee ne bs = ; . 
Explore the Australian Market 

— FROM YOUR DESK 

Before making plans to visit or establish in Australia, 

you will naturally wish to make a preliminary survey 

of the prospects. 

Like other business men, you can use our fully 
equipped information service at 7 Lothbury, London, 

E.C.2, for every aspect of Australian commercial 


The NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA Limited 


Cncorporated in Victoria) 
Established 1858 


@ther London Offices: Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 and 8 Princes St., E.C2 
Over 630 Offices in Australia. Assets (288 Million 
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of the British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion ; this was more than eight times the average value in the 
thirties. The United States and Britain are the main 
exporters today, as might be expected, and during recent 
years the value of their trade has been roughly of the same 
order ; in 1935 the two countries accounted for well under 
a half of total electrical exports, but last year their combined 
é proportion made up more than 62 per cent. British electrical 
exports make up nearly a fifth of the total exports of the 
engineering industries, upon which the main reliance is now 
being placed. What are the prospects of further expansion 
of overseas sales by this industry ? 

This is a question that BEAMA, which has one of the 
most elaborate export departments that any trade association 
could maintain, still finds it very difficult to answer regarding 
1952. Import cuts in the Commonwealth countries weigh 
against much further expansion in those markets. Last year 
they received about three-fifths of the total of £189 million ; 
Australia, for example, buying more electrical equipment last 


Wortp Exports oF ELECTRICAL PrRopvuUcTS 
(In £ Millions) 








vistnenennnidnietnaal iain itetina lightens alseahsiguitihe 

1935 Principal Exporting Countries 1951 

18-6 CSORUGRY 5-00.90. 6 cbhatsevevesine 56-0 
16-3 TES. SANE oss ioc sea ce wae 200-1* 
13-7 United Kingdom ................ 189-1 

6-8 IOMOSIOINGS 5. oink bc cb ese es sees 36 -6f 
2:6 PM ret sa tet kare tee co aaee 46-2t 
2-2 DUOC bios bain ewe wad cnenes 23°5 
2-2 POI Bion odaes on ddbenta ved be 21-6 
1-9 CONE ova. tihaw bat x hcoihn + oe ON tS One 4-7§ 
1-7 ONG Ss ies sions envi ceeeeak 24-0 
1-3 ROD Sika 55 Ha 6 0a ORCS ed dvn 4-6 
1-2 NG inkgie hehe en sis aeck ay n.a. 

0-9 SNES esi os Wecd d caeeea tk a Shee 6-8 
0:6 PONS Sab ba ce Sk Ue REE Cheek de ones 11-3 
0-5 | CMOCPIOMIOVEIER 6.0 ks on sc bcc cee n.a. 

70°5 TORRES 65554 cue ean POR eo 624-5 





? 


* Excluding approximately {28-7 -million ‘special category’ 
electrical exports. + Estimate based on 11 months exports 
only. { Including dispatches to France doutre mer. § Year 
to June 30, 1951. 


year from Britain than had ever been purchased in one year 

by any single country. The import cuts at home may also 

have some repercussions affecting electrical exports to 

Europe ; last year’s sales were helped to some extent by 

; measures to encourage intra-European trade. But Canada 

offers excellent prospects for higher dollar exports: British 

companies have secured, for example, large amounts of 

traction equipment for the new Toronto underground, and 

- contracts for generators and transformers for the Aluminium 

Company of Canada and the Ontario hydro-electric power 
authorities. 


British manufacturers are watching closely the rapid 


advance of Germany in this field. In 1949 German exports 
of electrical machinery were negligible in comparison with 





Vickers.—When the directors of Vickers 
doubled the distribution on ordinary capital 
last year they pointed out that the payment 
should be regarded as a dividend of 10 per 
cent and an additional payment of 2} per 
cent from undistributed profits that were no 
longer required by subsidiaries ; at the sub- 
sequent annual general meeting in June, the 
chairman emphasised that the payment in 
this form was a warning in itself that a dis- 
tribution of 124 per cent could not auto- 
matically be expected in 1951. In these 
circumstances shareholders will welcome the 
news that a dividend of 12} per cent will, in 


ber 31st fast. 


: 
t 

; 

: 

' 
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Company Notes 


fact, be’ paid for the year eriding on Decem- 
This distribution has been 
recommended despite a sharp setback in 
group net profits, which have fallen from 
£2,838,074 to £2,072,872. This decline is 
mainly due to an increase in the provisi 
for taxation from £3,575,537 to £4,434,606 ; 
gross profits appear to have risen moderately, 
from £6.9 million to £7.1 million. A large 
increase in gross profits was not to be 
expected in a year when Vickers’ energies— 
as far as the aircraft division was concerned as compensation is 
—were concentrated upon tooling up. 

In contrast to the experience of the group 
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British ; last year they were nearly one-third as hig}; Germag 
manufacturers, without defence preoccupations, jaye beg 
able to offer shorter deliveries ; direct incentive ¢ export jg 
provided by profits tax relief ; and there is some Prospect 
that a German Export Bank may be formed to finance |onp. 
term export credits. Competition from Japan last year a 
out to be less important than some manufacturers feared in 
1950, largely because Japanese prices for electrical machine 

are now in general no lower than British ; but some ahead 
tion of the market has been achieved of India and Pais, 

which are valuable British customers. ” 


* * * 


Earnings and Hours 


In October last year the average earnings of all worker 
in the wide range of industries covered by the Ministry of 
Labour’s twice-yearly inquiry was £7 Is. 1d. a week; the 
average for men was £8 6s. a week. Six months earlier the 
average for all workers was £6 12s. 2d. and for me 
£8 os. 2d. ; while compared with twelve months before, thes 
average earnings had risen by about 11 per cent and 10 per 
cent respectively. This 1950-51 rise is roughly in lin 
with that of wage rates in general and with the rise ig 
the index of retail prices. But as compared with October, 
1938, earnings have risen by about 165-per cent, compared 
with an estimated rise of about 96 per cent in wage rates in 
the industries covered by the earnings investigation. 


The highest average weekly earnings recorded by th 
Ministry were in the paper and ‘printing trades, where men 
were earning an average of {9 7s. §d. a week. But it is 
interesting to note that in the manufacturing industries 
covered average earnings for all workers were slightly lower 
than in the non-manufacturing—mining, building, a smll 
section of the transport industries arid national and loal 
government services. Here men’s earnings are lower than 
in manufacturing industries; but the higher earnings of 
youths and women shift the balance. Railway earnings are 
excluded from this sample ; but a census taken by the Rail- 
way Executive for April last shows that average earnings of 
men in the conciliation grades were {£7 12s. 11d.—well 
below the general average. In coal mining, on the othet 
hand, figures recorded by the National Coal Board showed 
that in October last men in the industry were earning a 
average of {10 11s. 11d., with allowances in kind worth 
8s. rod, a week. In the docks, the average carnings 
October amounted to £9 14s. gd. a week, including al 
allowances. 


The Ministry’s records of hours worked in the industries 
covered by its sample show considerable stability. In 1938 
the average period of work was 46.3 hours a week; @ 
1947 and 1948 this dropped slightly below 45 hours; m 
October, 1950, it was back to 45.7 and last October it was 
45.6 hours. Though the proportion of these working weeks 
represented by overtime has obviously changed, these figures 
make nonsense of some recent appeals for a “ return t the 
45-hour week in industry.” 
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as a whole, the net profit of the holdiag 
company has risen from £1,643,644 % 
£1,793,996 after providing £2,055, 
(against £1,735,570) for income (a%) ion 
£516,038 (against £317,800) for depreci# in 
on British government securities. Deprtec 

tion on investments has been a very a 
matter for the group, since 1's £63168 
holding in English Steel was vested in 

Iron and Steel Corporation last rere 
The £15,267,081 of steel stock then Tee 
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sheet at par, but its market valuc ‘on Decettt- 
ber jie we only £13,385,674. As both 
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ckers and Cammell Laird have apparently 
held on to the stock issued in compensation 
or the vesting of English Steel, the return 
holdings to their original owners 
seem to be a comparatively easy 
The terms on which steel de- 
atonalisation is carried out will be eagerly 
swaited by Vickers shareholders. 
Vickers has, of course, am important part 
n rearmament. It also has the under- 
nancial strength to meet any calls 
made on its resources. In the last 
ar consolidated revenue reserves and undis- 
‘buted profits have risen from £19,592,824 
o {29,551,810, and total net essets from 
150,056,013 to £59,953,754, including the 
8,950,808 surplus afising on the vesting 
English Steel. Now that tooling up is 
iimost completed, earnings from the produc- 
son of aircraft should soon begin to be 
reaped. At the current price of 45s, 6d. the 
{1 ordinary stock units yield 54 per cent. 


* 


British Oxygen.—The British Oxygen 
group enjoyed a greater volume of sales last 
year, but “continuous and heavy advances 
in operating costs” kept the increase in 
trading profits down to modest proportions, 
from {4,312,514 to £4,805,112; moreover 
much of this increase was absorbed by higher 
rovisions for depreciation and taxation. 
Equity shareholders, however, receive a little 
more. On an ordinary capital of £4,162,922 
the full year’s distribution is 20 per cent. A 
year ago a final dividend of 12 per cent was 
paid on this capital following an interim of 
8 per cent paid on a capital of £3,469,102., 
About £645,000 (against £615,000) has been 
ploughed back into the business. 

Years to Dec. 31, 
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Consolidaled carnings :-— 1950 1951 
£ £ 

Treating prolit, .iacsacnaciunsana 4,312,514 4,805,112 
Total income «6 cicdcakicnes peace 4,320,475 4,814,666 
Depreciation ....+.sccecesecces 1,212,220 1,352,945 
Tazation ..5<sseewaus atguseeds 1,749,167 1,965,134 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 1,030,613 1,082,011 
Ordinary dividends ........ece- 414,905 437,107 
Ordinary dividends {per cent) ... 20 20 
Retained by subsidiaries .....0. 319,889 294,464 
General TreSETVE ...escces eteeece 150,000 250,000 
Added to carry forward..... cove 145,819 100,440 

Cons. balance sheet analysis -— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 12,057,397 14,724,037 
Net current assets. .....dcccvecce 8,475,003 6,995,934 
SHARD... . so vidan cae eee ee 5,705,629 7,461,504 
Cath .... shee sacetadupeenbies 2,685,266 711,058 
ROMrVeS. . usc cnddwdes uEseaeen 8,464,583 9,278,348 
Ordin ited sign shs eke 4,162,922 4,162,922 


{i ordinary stock at 75s. 6d. xd. yields £5 6s. per cent. 


_ The balance sheet shows that further 
investment in fixed and working capital has 
led to a marked deterioration in the group’s 
liquid resources. The net book value of fixed 
assets has risen from £12,057,397 to 
£14,724,037 and the value of stocks from 
£5,705,629 to £7,461,504. Bank borrowings 
and sums due to creditors have both increased 
and cash balances have fallen substantially, 
from £2,685,266 to £711,058 ; part of this 
fall must be due to the investment of 
£600,000 in tax reserve certificates, but it is 
clear that the balance of the proceeds of the 
new issue in 1950 has been quickly absorbed 
ito the business. By the end of the year the 
group had already placed £4.1 million 
orders on capital account, and shareholders 
must expect that this year the emphasis will 

ipon profit retentions rather than upon 

creases in equity distribution. 


* 


British Insulated Callender’s.—Six weeks 
> when British Insulated made an offer 
ms ‘ust over 3,100,000 new £1 ordinary 
. > at 22s. a share, the terms of the offer 
. not look particularly generous on the 

asis of the 1950 dividend of 74 per cent. 
over-subscription of that issue showed, 

4 wever, that shareholders had every con- 

nce in the future prosperity of the com- 
ey, Their confidence has. not been 

Splaced. The ordinary distribution for 











1951 has been raised t 
to °9 cent by the 
addition of a cash bonus of li cent to 
the maintained ordinary divid of 74 per 
cent. The new shares, which are not yet 
fully paid, do not rank for this distribution. 
: Y . 
Consolidated earnings :—~ 1950 7 as 
Trading profit ............ woes 6,140,642 1,986,464 
Total MOND oe cicnccccvccnce + 6,307,027, 8,288,039 
Depreciation beaghetene cdekaue, 781,899 845,836 
Taxation ........... Javeuniass 2,945,201 4,081,211 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 1,801,127 2,570,442 
Ordinary dividends ............ 368,460 436,608 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... ik "9 
Capital reserves ... 2.20... cceee 7,589 5,308 
Revenue reserves .:.........04. 1,323,977 1,938,013 


Added to group carry forward .. 307,987 257,349 
£1 ordinary stock at 30s. 3d. yields {5 19s. per cent. 


When the offer was made, the directors 
indicated that profits earned in 1951 were in 
excess of those earned in 1950. ‘This state- 
ment is amply borne out by the preliminary 
announcement that group trading profits in 
the year to December 31st last jumped from 
£6,130,642 to £7,966,464. Taxation absorbed 
£4,081,211 (against £2,945,201) but group 
net profits still show an impressive rise, from 
£2,309,147 to £3,054,868. Despite the in- 
creased equity distribution, the appropria- 
tion to revenue reserves has therefore been 
increased from £1,323,977 to £1,938,013, 
while £257,349 (against £307,987) has been 
added to the carry forward. This is the year 
of opportunity for the capital goods indus- 
tries and British Insulated should share in 
their prosperity, provided raw material 
shortages do not hold up production. There 
is clearly every chance that the cash bonus 
will be consolidated into the ordinary divi- 
dend this year and that a rate of 9 per cent 
will be paid on the new capital of 
£12,350,000. On this basis, the yield on the 
new shares at their issued price of 22s. is 
nearly 8.2 per cent. 


© 
United Molasses—In the year to 
December 31st Jast, group profits of 


United Molasses more than doubled, from 
£3,643,644 to £8,186,344. These bumper 
profits, which more than bear out the chair- 
man’s optimism of a year ago, must largely 
reflect the prosperity of the group’s shipping 
subsidiaries in last year’s buoyant freight 
market. In addition, the demand for 
molasses remained high last year and the 
earnings from the group’s other interests 
probably showed substantial increases. 


Years to December 31 


1950 1951 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Fatal wrest | ve vcsvive cceveces 3,643,644 8,186,344 
RIODUUCIMMION 6. dc cnc s cveduacene 1,203,358 1,577,128 
PRMOUNOER 5 Sicec pcs ee 6 bd eckdbas 1,382,256 4,086,628 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 1,079,302 2,360,306 
Ordinary dividends? ........... 459,308 610,781 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)*.. 14-60 19-84 
General reserves .........+¢s0- . 205,000 1,010,000 
Added to group carry forward... 414,994 739,525 


10s. ordinary stock at 33s. 9d. yields £5 17s. per cent. 
* Equivalent gross rates on ordinary capital of £5,683,509 
+ Tax free. 


The rise in gross earnings has been so 
sharp that in spite of an equally sharp 
increase in taxation (from £1,382,256 to 
£4,086,628), group net profits have also more 
than doubled, from £1,173,052 to £2,452,650. 
This has allowed the company to pass on 
some of the increased earnings to stock- 
holders. A final tax-free dividend of 6} per 
cent makes the total ordinary distribution 
for the year equal to 19.84 per cent gross on 
a capital of £5,863,500, compared with an 
equivalent distribution of 14.60 per cent 
gross in 1950. The directors have also 
transferred £1,010,000 (against £205,000) to 
general reserves, while £739,525 (against 
£414,994) has been added to the carry 
forward. As freight rates have recently been 
falling, 1951 may prove to have been the 
peak year for United Molasses’ earnings, but 
the demand for molasses for industrial pur- 
poses seems likely to remain high, and 
though total earnings may fall, the dividend 
should not be in jeopardy. 


— 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 


Net Gross 


ay 


} ; 
British Funds Price, | Price, | Yield, | yicia 
and \Apr. 16,/Apr. 25,) April 23, | , 3) o's 
Guaranteed Stocks | 1952 | 1952 1952 062 
(m) x 
scllanaalsanbicabiniii sical Manian 
\f sd}; s 4, 
War Bonds 24%... 998 | 9% |... |... © 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 j 1 20 11 | 2 18 Ii 
War Bonds 23%...| 98%) | 98% pei ee gegen a 
Mar. 1, 1952-54 i 119 0/3 4111 
Exchequer Stk. 23%} 97§ | 978 | 119 7/3 210 
Feb. 15, 1955 i i 
Serial Funding 17%| 99% | 99% |2 0 3/215 4 
Nov. 14, 1952 
Serial Funding 17%) 984 | 984 [118 7;28 9 
Nov. 14, 1953 i | 
Serial Funding ....; 97% 978 | 2 1115, 218 6 
Nov. 14, 1954 | 
War Bonds 24%...) 97% 9% \|2 6 0; 312 2e 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 117 0;3 2 21 
Funding 23% ...... 98g | (98H “* ae 
June 15, 1952-57 116 1/3 4 6! 
Nat. Defence 3%...; 99 | 993 | 2 2 6} 314 Le 
July 15, 1954-58 ; P28 TS 3S 
War re E | Bh | 93 (2 2 3;311 & 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 | i116 8; 3 5 Ti 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 91; 91% 14 811'16 Olle 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 | 12 610/327 51 
Funding 2)% ...... | 92 | 923 [3 4111/4 9 dle 
April 15, 1956-61 | 12 31/3 8 9 
Funding 3%....... | 85% 854 (| 519 8) 511 Oe 
April 15, 1959-69 | }21211|\4 4 3! 
Funding 3%.......| 86% | 86% |214 5/4 6 le 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 | FZ21L 11/4 3 7 
Funding 4%....... | ome; ove 1210 214 & Ge 
May 1, 1960-90 | 244/43 11 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 8&4} 43 (315 0};5 7 Ie 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 || 21211);4 4 93 
Savings Bonds 24%| 83§j* | 834° | 219 0/4 5 Se 
May 1, 1964-67 (213 0/319 37 
Victory Bonds 4%.| 99 | 99 | 2 4 3/4 3 Os 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 | 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 82§ 824 3 4 8}417 2e 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 | 212 0/4 4 6! 
Consols 4% ....... | 98 | s9 12 7 5| 410 0f 
Conversion 34% ...| 79 7 i126 6;);4 8 SF 
Treasury Stk. 24% .| 5h 125 214 6 if 
{after Apr. 1, 1975) 
Treasury Stk. 3%..| 68% 683 |2 63:4 8 If 
(after Apr. 5, 1966)/ 
Treasury Stk. 3)%.| 88% 883 | 210 0)}4 6 lle 
June 15, 1977-80 i2 811);4 5 Wi 
Redemp. Stk. 3%..| 778 | 77% | 211 7|4 5 Te 
Oct., 1986-96 12 6 4/4 2 8 
War Loan 34%....! ist 79% | 2 6 9} 4 9 10/ 
Consols 24% ...... | 60 60 12 310\'4 3 6/ 
Brit. Elect. 3% Gtd..| 83% 824g (218 91410 Ye 
April 1, 1968-73 | 12.13. 1)4 5 21 
Brit. Elect. 3% Gtd. | 82 81g (213 9/4 6 2e 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 | i}21k 6);4 4 1 
Brit. Elect.34%Gtd.; 88° 879° | 210 1,4 6 Oe 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 | 12 811);4 411! 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 77H | 778 | 216 8) 411 O¢ 
July 1, 1978-88 | }211 2/4 5 91 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 83} 823 | 218 9|'410 Ye 
April 1, 1968-73 1213 1,4 58 323 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%..| 763° 769° | 211 2}4 5 Se 
May 1, 1990-95 e354. 6 Oe 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 34%.) 908 | 90 | 211 014 6 %e 
Sept. 10, 1969-71 | 12 9 914 5 7 
Brit. Iron & Steel..| 87} 87§ | 2 910)4 6 Te 
34%, 1979-81 (2 9 214 510! 
(ce) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (J) To latest date. 
(nm) Net yields after allowing for tax at 9s. 6d. im 4. 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. * Ex dividend, 
Last Two Price, | Price? | Yield, 
Dividends — Apr. 16, Apr. 23,, April 23, 
agen ceianr! 1952 1952 1952 
) © © | 
% } % ; i - % %. G. 
2 a| 4 ti\Anglo-Am. 10/-.; 64° 64° 415 2 
5 a| 25 biAnglo-Iran {1.. 6 5415141 
Tha| 12$b/Assoc. Elec. £1.| 68/6 | 68/6 516 9 
Tia} 20 6 Assoc.P.Cem.{1} 98/9 (|100/- 510 0 
45 ci 580 clAustin 5/-..... 28/9 28/9 8 13 10m 
#5 a) tl?}o\Bass (1 ....... 1235/1$ (125/- | 617 2 
40 ci 10 2 Boots 5/-......| 20/- 26/- 5 0 O 
4 ¢| 7 a Br. Celanese 10/-| 25/6 24/6 313 6 
8a 12 6\Br. Oxygen{1l..| 76/-* | 75/6" | 5 6 90 
Th 5 aiCoats £{T....... | 46/3 | 45/74 '5 9 7 
645 5 aCourtaulds {1../ 38/3 | 37/6 6 9 6 
22$e Tha! Distillers 4/- ...; 19/- | 19/- 414 9 
15 ¢| 17}c\Dunlop {1..... 56/3 | 56/5 |6 4 6 
124c} 45 ciFord £1 ....... 45/- | 48/- |6 § 0 
22$c ThaiGen. Elect. £1. .| 79/6 79/6 §13 3 
li a} 17 })Guinness (1.....|112/6 1112/6 | 419 7 
44 a| 5} d\Hawker Sid. {1.; 35/9 (| 35/9 | 51111 
9 6} 3 ajilmp. Chem. {1./ 43/3 | 43/9 |5 9 9 
134a] 18gb/Imp. Tobacco fil 86/3 | 86/3 |7 8 5 
5 al 10 b\Lancs. Cotton £1) 34/44 : 33/9 | 8 17 10 
Tha} 10 bLon. Brick {1..| 54/6 55/7 16 5 10 
60 b| 15 a\Marks&Sp.A5/-| 80/6 79/6 414 4 
8a) l0giP. & O. Def. {1.| 49/— | 51/- |6 5 & 
2730;  74aiP. Johnson 10/-.| 35/- | %/6 | 617 0 
7h 0} 5 a\“Shell” Stk. £1. 90/7} | 93/9 eae 
l2ja| 12}6\Tube Invst. {1 ot 5% (4 911 
5 a} 15 u'T. & Newall {1.; 85/- 85/74 | 413 5 
Bie) 5 a\Unilever {1.. 46/104 46/10}; 5 15 2 
8 ci 10 ¢\Union Castle {1 42 45/6 | 4 711 
60 ¢° 50 ci\U.SuaBetong{]) 43/14" 45/7)" 21 18 3 
10 6} =. 2ga\ Vickers {1 47/6 45/6 |}5 9H 
15 a\ 27hb' Woolworth 5 43/- 42/9 | 419 § 
{a) Interim div. (6) Final div. (c) Div. for whole yeap. 


(AY Yield basis 20%, after capital bonus. 


50% before merger. 


bonus. * Ex dividend. 


(m) Yield basis 
(p) Yield basis. 16% after capital 
+ Free of tax. 
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Statistical Summary 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 
REcEIrTs PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 38,858 Nat, Savings Certs, 109 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS | 


For the week ended April 19, 1952, total Other Debt :-— Def. Bonds... 693 
ordinary revenue was £48,474,000, against | | Internal ....... 4,470 34 Det. Bonds. . 953 
a ; bat r | Ways and Means Tax Reserve Certs. 655 
ordinary expenditure of #£97,215,000 and | "Wh ices ...... 14,390 | Other Debt — 
issues to sinking funds £545,000. Thus, | External ...00+ 3 
including sinking fund allocations of 1,101,000 | “sae 1 "3,406 
the deficit accrued since April 1, 1952, was ’ 
£74,221,000 compared with a deficit of | 
{25,615,000 for the corresponding period of | FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 


the previous year. | 







ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE | 
AND EXPENDITURE 


... (April 1,|April 1] Week | Week | 
Esti- "8951 "| 1952 lended | ended 
18% to | to April | April 
982-55.spr, 21,|Apr. 19, 21, i, 
| goo | 2951 | 1952 195 


~~Receipts into the 
Exchequer 


REVENUE 









Income Tax...... 180422 18,307; 16,545 

Surtees. aes < 123, i 1,200 } 

Estate, etc., Duties’ 175, 2,500 

Stamp... 4 - c708 ‘87, | — §00 

Profits Tax & EPT | 452, 2,900 

Excess ProfitsLevy 5, oe 
tion and other} 


Special Contribu- } 
2 






} 
2380-0} 1919-6 . 
2440-0 | 1600-9} 308: 
2500-0} 1579-8} 320°? 


Inland Revenue, 





Total Inland Rev. '2618725) 110,208) 115,521] 27,787) 23,715 
Customs. .....+4's 104350 61,166) 54,005} 20,111) 19,852 








~3 
o 


: * The proportion of tender and tap Bills surrendered for 
10,510) 6,900) 4,525 | 1} per cent Serial Funding Stock E unknown, t 


Bae 6 iisceets 17,000 herefore 
the total of tender Bills outstanding cannot be calculated. 








Total Customs and | 
Excise ..<ccecs 118155) 





TREASURY BILLS 


Amount A 
(£ million) 
of 


Motor Duties. .... | 
Surpl’s from Tradg. 
P.O. (Net Receipts) | 
Broadcast Licences; 15; er mi 

Sundry Loans....| 26, 76; 5 


Miscell. (incl. Sur- i i 
6,222) 6,18 1 185 


3,172; 3,00 | 197 









Date of 
Tender 


plus War Stores) | 110, 





Total Ord. Rev... /466137 
Se_r-BaLaNncine |——— 
Post Office....... 12 

Income Tax on 























E.P.T. Refunds | 2\ 3 
° . 64 
» 8 | 170-0 | 239-9 | 170-0} 19 7-01 
» 15 | 190-0 | 264-2) 190-0] 19 6-7 59 
+ ” 2% | 200-0 | 271-1 | 200-0] 19 10- 58 
EXPENDITURE to meet payments » 29 | 200-0 | 249-5 | 200-0) 20 6-78 67 
: £ thousand) Mar. 7 | 200-0 | 239-2 | 200-0} 20 7-09 1 
ree ere } » 14 | 200-0 380-4 200-0 46 3-64 6 
nt. & Man. of Na i ! Re * 251- . ~ 
elt. 2 cc 51,358! 51,907] 22,152) 21,286 = e ae oat - a e 
Payments to N.} tinea te 
ee , SE 40 6 ts ois . ° zi 
ase Wy LHD ical “ing | APE ,¢ | 220-0] 302-1 | 210-0], 47 S96 | os 
sheet » 18 | 200-0 | 316-6 | 200-0] 47 3-27 43 


(St en eet nn ne emma teeters enna one NNR 6 rncenneenY 

On April 18th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
from April 21 to April 26, 1952, were accepted dated 
Monday to Saturday as to about 45 per cent at £99 8s. 2d., 
and applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
WPeasury Bills to a maximum of £200 million were offered 
on April 25th. For the week April 26th the banks 
were not asked for Treasury deposits. 


Total Ord. Expd. |4230 
Sinking Funds ... jas 













Total (excl. Self- 
Bal. Expd.).... }423056 


223,458 263,508] 90,528) 97,760 
Secr-BaALaNcIne | 
Post Office,...... 
Income Tax on 
E.P.T. Refunds 


3,500, 3,000 


; E NATIONAL SAVINGS 


(£ thousand) 
Totals 2 Weeks 
ended 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£9,796 to £2,964,276 the other operations 
for the week increased the National Debt | 
by £55,311,902 to £25,626 million. 


on 
s 
he 
o 











Repayments ....<ses00- 


Wet Saves os nicks cakce 

NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousand) Defence Bonds :~ 
Nil Receipts ooses ee eeeeeetee 
Repayments .....6.e000. 





1,995 | 1,550 
2,145 | 2/930 








NET ISSUES (£ thousand) PO ea teas Dudes 
Post Office and Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950..... 600 Banks :— 
OPT meee 36 6 Ss A ; 3 | ates —— ee 
Export Guarantees Act, 1949, s. 3(2)........... 100 | ee ees ae 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 3(2)..1.... * 6,200 | Net Savings...... tenons 


Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits... | 114 | Total Net Savings......... 
Interest on certificates repaid 


Interest accrued 





eR wee ewe 
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- BANK OF ENGI AND 
RETURNS 


APRIL 23, 1952 
ISSUE DEPARTME!T 
£ 
Notes Issued:- | Govt. Debt... tis 
—- 1411,825,381 | Other . ‘See 
Securit . 143% 
partment..< 38,531,442 Other S- ."’ ae 
Coin t ; 
than go 
. f Fid _ Saha 
ssue 14406 
Gold Coin and “490,000; 
Bullion at 
248s. per oz, 
fine)...... 356,82 
1450,356,823 | “145056 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ f 
Capital ...... 14,553,000) Govt. Ss . 30R8sI 
Rest eeu ak Sd 485,000 Other Secs.-- ‘ssa 


Public Deps.i- 11,279,572) 9 Discounis and 
Publie Agcts.® 10,762,992| Advances... 91,995 
H.M. Treas. | Securitics.... 21,384.00 
516,580 | 


Other Deps.i~ 362,904,543 | 
Banhers..... 286,058,971; Notes........ 38,5340 


Other Accts...  76,845,572| Coin......... 1,476,958 
ee eneyemmeinesivint 
391,969,991 | 391,969,991 


. a Ex uer, Savings Banks, Commissions 
of National t Dividend Accounts 


~ COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ million) 





1952 















Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Ape. 
25 9 161 3 
1413-7/1418-814114 

6°T| S15 WS 








| 


©, + 
Bod 


Se3-3 
waa 


‘Valued at.s. per fine os... 
Banking Dept. i— 
Deposits :-— 

. blie heater icemas 

reasury ccoun 

Bankers 


eee eset ew eenee 





Sek 

eis 
S28. 
Shabioetnae 


Oo wid dee sd bed since 
Securities :— 


TEBsrcuseees 

“ Proportion ”.....ss+eees 

» t debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,555,0%8 

Pinewers tone issue Semel goa £1,400 tuillion to {14% 

million on April 2, 1952. 

“Tur: Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALB 
~ - Prices (1927 = 100 


A orl 


se sinnS 






























eeeeetorene 





GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank England's official buying price for gold 
was raised e 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per tne ounce 





1952 
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London New York; Bom)«y 
per ounce per 100 tova 
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COMPANY _MEETI 


a 


POSITION OF VARIOUS INTERESTS 
MR W. LIONEL FRASER’S REVIEW 


The fifty-fifth annual meeting of 
Thomas Tilling Limited will be held on 
May 15th at Crewe House, Curzon Street, 
London, 

The following is an extract from the review 
by the chairman, Mr W. Lionel Fraser, 
CMG, in respect. of the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, circulated to stockholders :— 


As you will see from the consolidated profit 
and loss account our trading profits amounted 
to £1.018,283, an increase of £262,070. Of 
this increase approximately £100,000 is due 
to improved trading results, and the balance 
is due to the inclusion of our new subsidiaries. 
The profit of the group before taxation is 
£1,249,894, but this sum has to bear taxation 
at an increased rate and a larger amount is 
attributable to minority shareholders. As a 
result, the net profit attributable to your com- 
pany £354,561, which is £31,798 more 
than the figure for 1950, 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


Out of the available profits of £659,854 
there has been paid the preference dividend 


for the year, and the directors now recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend on the ordi- 
nary stock of 6 per cent, which is the same 


rate as was paid last year. 


I should point out that the suggested 
Excess Profits Levy, as the Finance Bull is at 
drafted, will bear most harshly on 
your company, owing to the incidence of the 
capital profits dividend which was paid in 
1949. It goes without saying that your board 
are taking energetic steps to impress upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer the injustice 
of the proposals as they would affect your 


nresent 
presen 


company, and one must hope that the Finance ° 


Bill will be suitably amended in the Com- 
Mittee stage, 
I will now review your “company’s 


interests : 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Cornhill Insurance Company, Limited— 
Marine, Fire, Accident, Employers’ Liability, 
Engineering, - Motor and Contingency 
Insurance, 

During 1951 there was a healthy expansion 
of business both im the British Isles and 
overseas, and the total premium income for 
the vear is the largest ever reached. As in 
195. home motor insurance was affected both 
by the increase in the number of accidents 
anc by the tendency for claims to outstrip 
premium rates, due to national inflationary 
conditions. This position was, however, 
mere than counterbalanced by the excellent 
uncerwriting experience of the fire depart- 
ment. The company has recently introduced 

forms of insurance protection for 
holders and houseowners than are nor- 
n available elsewhere. Close attention is 
2 devoted to the development of new 
Overseas markets, and with the persistent 
‘ening of the basis of the company’s 
Opralions, we count on continuing progress 

1 the future, 


‘aimler Hire Limited.—Motor car hirers, 
ufleur driven and drive yourself services. 
Che results have again been highly satis- 
ory. The programme of expansion has 
‘“nued and 50 new Daimler limousines, 
“PcCially designed and constructed to meet 
~ fequirements of American, Dominion and 


- 


- 





~ 


INCREASED PROFIT 


other overseas tourists, have been added to 
the fleet. No other hire company operates 
cars of such comfort and dignity. This 
Daimier limousine service is, of course, well 
known throughout the world both for its 
efficiency and for the high standards set by 
its chauffeurs. To meet today’s conditions, 
a additional service has been intro- 
duced is already proving v ular. 
it in Sex clisans:wien foubet om tie : er 
Hire standard of service, but are quite happy 
to hire a car slightly smaller than the big 
Daimler limousine, provided the charge is 
correspondingly lower. Daimler Hire has 
therefore introduced two new  chauffeur- 
driven services, the Humber Pullman limou- 
sine and the Humber Super Snipe saloon at 
charges 15 per cent and 30 per cent, respec- 
tively, less than for the Daimler limousines. 
In spite of considerable competition, the 
Drive Yourself section is going from strength 
to strength, due to the quality of the service 
provided, the variety of cars available for 
hire and the very moderate charges. The 
managing director expresses confidence about 
the demand for the company’s services, both 
from overseas visitors and from clients at 
home, The Theatre Ticker Bureau has now 
become firmly established and is much appre- 
ciated, 

Hobourn Aero Components Limited—En- 
gineers, manufacturers of textile machinery, 
rotor oil pumps, electrical radiators and light 
engineering components for the automobile, 
= and agricuitural industries: at Stroud, 

ent. 


The results of this group, in which we 
purchased a 60 per cent interest early in 1951, 
have exceeded our best expectations. Addi- 
tional. machines are being installed to cope 
with the increasing demand for the group’s 
products. The re-allocation of raw materials 
occasioned by the rearmament programme 
may affect production of certain lines, but 
this will be more than counterbalanced by 
rearmament work being undertaken by the 
group. 

“PYREX ” 

Fames A. Jobling and Company, Linmted— 
Glass manufacturers, spécialising in “ Pyrex ” 
brand ovenware, and laboratory and scientific 
glassware ; at Sunderland. 


Once again this company—our biggest sub- 
sidiary—has established a new record both for 
sales and profits. Judging by the orders, their 
industrial glass is becoming as well known 
as “ Pyrex” ovenware, and many manufac- 
turers in the food and drink trades and the 
fine chemical industry are now going over to 
“Pyrex ” glass pipe-lines in place of metal 
pipes. As a result, additional plant and 
equipment have been installed, and a modern 
factory close to the main works has recently 
been leased. A concentrated drive is being 
made to increase export sales, and it is meet- 
ing with success, despite import restrictions 
in a number of countries. 


Stratstone, Limited. — Distributors of 
Daimler and Lanchester cars, holding the 
Royal Appointment as suppliers of motor cars 
to His late Majesty King George VI and the 
Royal Family. 

This company also earned record profits 
during the past year. It has now been 
appointed a main distributor for Lanchester 
cars, and- this with the Daimler agency, 


THOMAS TILLING LIMITED 


further enhances the position of Stratstone 
as one of the leading motor car dealers in 
the country. Its reputation stands very high, 
and it is unequalled for efficient service and 
courtesy. Included in the company’s activi- 
ties is the marketing of the Essex Bus and 
Coach Washer. This automatic machine is 
quite unigue in its design and contributes 
to a marked degree in reducing labour and 
other costs, It is accepted by the transport 
industry as of outstanding value. Here again 
special efforts are being made in the export 
markets. 

F. Troy and Company  Limited.— 
Building and Painting Contractors. 


In my review last year I anticipated that 
the rearmament programme was likely to 
increase the difficulties of the building trade 
in general, and this, in fact, has been the 
case. During 1951 there developed an actute 
shortage of all kinds of steel required for 
building work, causing seridus delays and a 
consequent reduction in turnover. These, 
and other factors, have adversely affected 
operations, and unfortunately there does not 
appear to be any immediate prospect of an 
improvement in supplies. Nevertheless, the 
company is doing everything possible to 
overcome the current obstacles. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

The British Steam Specialties Limited — 
Manufacturers and Distributors of Valves, 
Gauges, etc., for Steam, Gas, Air and 
Water ; at Leicester. 

This company continues to trade at an 
increasingly high level, although material 
shortages are causing difficulties. The com- 
pany has its own distributing warehouses in 
most of the big cities in the United King- 
dom, and the demand for its products con- 
tinues to grow. If materials and labour are 
not further restricted, the future looks 
promising. 

Timothy Hird and Sons _ Limited.— 
Worsted Combers and Spinners; at 
Keighley, Yorkshire. 


The hopeful anticipations expressed for 
1951 proved themselves to have been justified 
although the appalling state of the woo] tex- 
tile market naturally had its effect on trading 
profits. In spite of this, the company’s 
machinery was kept fully employed, which 
was a commendable achievement im the cir- 
cumstances. The coming year may be even 
more difficult, but the management is alert 
and experienced and faces 1952 with resolu- 
tion. 

E. R. Holloway Limited (includes The 
Barnet Comb Co. and Lustrac Plastics)}— 
Comb Manufacturers and Producers of 
Plastic Powders ; at Welwyn Garden City. 


This company has successfully maintained, 
and has indeed improved, its position in the 
comb industry. It is doing an ever increas- 
ing export trade, and last year it shipped 
overseas no less than one third of its produc- 
tion. Many new lines have been, and are 
being, introduced, and these should add to 
the prestige of this progressrve concern. 

Western Motor Holdings Limued. Group 
of companies enzaged in the Motor Retail 
Trade and Repair Business in the West ol 
England. 

The trading results of this Group have 
fully confirmed the. confidence we held when 
making the investment reported last year. 
The number of new vehicles delivered to 
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them was slightly less than in the previous 
year, but the Group substantially increased 
its turnover in the sale of used cars and com- 
mercial vehicles. 


PROPERTIES 


Our policy of development within the 
limits of current restrictions continues, and 
the income from our properties has increased. 
New purchases, conversion of old properties, 
and increased revenue from properties pre- 
viously let at pre-war rentals have contri- 
buted to the improvement. Properties which 
are at present held on requisition and others 
which are war-damaged, offer scope for addi- 
tional income when existing restrictions are 
removed. 


NEW ACQUISITIONS 


In the autumn of 1951 we took the oppor- 
tunity to purchase the whole of the share 
capital of Mark Dawson and Son, Limited, 
an old-established firm of worsted spinners 
with mills at Bradford and Thornton. This 
business appealed to us as a unit in a basic 
industry, and it is also complementary to our 
interest in Timothy Hird and Sons, Limited. 
Obviously the industry as a whole is in an 
unhappy state just now, having had to face 
a storm of gale force, but we look beyond 
this with assurance, especially having regard 
to the attractive basis on which the business 
was bought. 


During the year we also acquired an in- 
terest in Stevensons (Dyers) Limited, which 
is an old-established family business of 
hosiery dyers and finishers situated in the 
Midlands, with a long record of progressive 
development and an excellent relationship 
with its customers. Its buildings, plant and 
machiwery are all of the most modern types, 
and it has large interests in the export 
markets. Trading has been at capacity for 
a long period. 


Since the date of the balance sheet we have 
purchased a 60 per cent interest in Newey 
and Eyre Limited, industrial electrical engin- 
eering suppliers. This company, which was 
established in Birmingham 25 years ago, has 
branch offices and warehouses in Dudley, 
Wolverhampton, Derby, Peterborough, 
Cardiff and London. Its activities consist 
mainly of the distribution of electric lighting, 
heating and power equipment in a wide- 
spread industria] field. The company’s pro- 
gress is not bound up with trade fluctuations 
in any specific industry, and it should have 
great scope over the years. 


GENERAL REVIEW AND PROSPECTS 


The past year has again been one of con- 
solidation, as well as of growth and of pro- 
gress. New friends have been found, and 
older friendships have ‘been cemented. I 
said last year that we were encouraged by the 
development and expansion of our interests. 
This still holds good today, and we see no 
reason to change our view that over the years 
our varied interests will yield an increasing 
incone, provided nothing untoward overtakes 
us. Our underlying companies are all admir- 
ably managed by men of character and 
ability, and their boards enjoy complete lati- 
tude to,conduct their affairs in their own 
way, subject always to the benign guidance 
and supervision of the parent company on 
matters of policy and finance. We describe 
Tillings as an industrial holding company, 
and are creating a loosely bound, active and 
well co-ordinated group of companies, free 
and unlimited in their possibilities, able to 
devoie themselves to the advancement of 
their respective businesses and animated by 
a desire to be of service to the community. 
We still have considerable resources in the 
form of funds at short call and quoted invest- 
ments. As stated on previouS occasions, it is 
our policy to dispose of these investments as 
and when we think fit, and to use the pro- 
ceeds for the development of our existing 





interests or by further direct participation in 
industry. 

This then is the path which the new 
Tillings is following. It will take us some 
time to emerge from the re-development 
period which commenced three years ago. 
We are proceeding carefully, thoughtfully, 
but vigorously, and we shall try to carry on 
in this way. 

Once again please let me conclude by 
assuring the directors, executives and all em- 
ployees, men and-women, of our subsidiary 
and associated companies of our deep appre- 
ciation of their work during the past year. 





“SOFINA ” 


The annual shareholders’ meeting of the 
Société Financiére de bo oe et d’Entre- 
prises Industrielles (SOFINA) was held on 
April 24th in Brussels, Mr. Charles K. 
Wilmers (General Manager) presided in the 
absence of Vicomte Van de Vyvere (the chair- 
man of the board). 


In their introductory remarks to the re- 
port, the directors make, inter alia, the 
following statements: 


The danger of a third world war appears 
to be less threatening, and cohesion is 
strengthening between the policies of the 
Auantic Union nations. Some consideration 
should, however, be given to the situation 
which will arise when rearmament is judged 
to be sufficient, especially in the event of 
the United States deciding simultaneously to 
lighten the burden which aid to other coun- 
tries imposes upon taxpayers at home. The 
problem will then be to maintain full activity 
of the means of production which have been 
so greatly expanded under the impetus of 
those two influences. The essay attached 
this year to our annual report surveys a field 
which affords immense opportunity for em- 
ployment: the promotion of decent housing 
conditions, with which wide sections of the 
population are still inadequately provided 
even in the most advanced countries. 


Wherever the demand for consumers goods 
has increased more rapidly than the supply, 
the retail price index has continued to rise, 
and in countries where this rise has been 
reflected in wages and profits, imports have 
increased and exports have fallen. The 
governments of some of these countries have 
imposed new restrictions on imports with a 
view to improving the balance of payments 
in their external trade, although, as a recent 
study by the E.C.C.’s° Research Division 
points out, “these restrictions themselves 
will have inflationary repercussions.” Again, 
despite the risk of causing unemployment at 
home, other governments have sought to 
direct exports exclusively to destinations 
from which payments will be received in 
some desired currency. ... 


In normal circumstances, balances of inter- 
national payments were adjusted by means 
of transfers of money to debtor countries 
and of investments in them, effected by 
private capital. But foreign capital is 
deterred from contributing to such adjust- 
ments because its deposits and investments 
run the danger of being “frozen” for the 
very reason that the recipient country’s 
balance of payments shows a deficit. Until 
this vicious circle is broken international 
exchanges will remain blocked... . 


_ Our company has increased during 1951 
its participations in countries where proper 
treatment of private enterprise obtains, and 
where the remuneration derived from its 
services and investments remains at its dis- 


posal, notably in the United States and t 
Belgian Congo. = 


In the wider general interest, no less than 
by reason of its duty towards the companies 


* 
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concerned and of its holdings in thos¢ under 
takings, our company is ende uring 
obtain redress of the wrongs infi, . 


Barcelona Traction, Light and Poel 7% 


pany in Spain. vet Com, 
Addressing the meeting, Mr Dannie N 


Heineman, chairman of the stanc ng com. 
mittee, drew attention to devioy 


by which a government is apt . ee 
“expropriation without due process of law” 

Liquid and realisable assets stand at BFrs 
2,978,847,668 as against B.Frs. 2,913,829 59) 


at the end of the preceding year. A { 

to the balance- sheet mentions chek 
former amount comprises investments and 
claims in Argentina, where present economic 
conditions are difficult, for a total of BFrs 
721,900,422. The book value of “ Holdings” 
increased to B.Frs. 1,944,606,000 or BFr 
87,640,000 more than last year; « Liquid 
Assets” (Government bonds and bank 
acceptances in US dollars, cash on hand and 
on pe are valued at B.Frs 460,960,360 
or B.Frs, 46,153,569 less than in the pfe- 
ceding balance sheet, while advances t» 
associated companies and other debtors haye 
risen by B.Frs. 33,540,647. 


Income from all sources amounted w 
B.Frs, 239,591,899 as against BFr 
217,917,531. Profits derived from sales of 
securities (B.Frs. 69,075,301 as agains 
B.Frs. 41,165,161) have been applied mainly 
to writing down “ Holdings,” the balance— 
B.Frs, 19,000,017—being carried to “ Resery 
Fund and Sundry Provisions.” Earnings 
which could not be cashed in Belgian franc— 
B. Fr.s 43,650,728 as against B. Frs, 
55,896,235—have also, as last year, been 
applied to writing down “ Holdings.” 


A dividend of B.Frs. 70 net per share has 
been declared, the same as for 1950. 


CRUSADER INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


At the annual general meeting of the 
Crusader Insurance Company Limited, held 
on April 18, 1952, at Crusader House, Pall 
Mall, London, the chairman, Colonel Sir 
Gilbertson Smith, TD, DL, CA, in outlining 
the progress made by this office since 1945, 
pointed out that whereas in that year the 
company maintained a total of nine district 
offices, the number had grown to 22; all 
departments had been able to report out 
standing achievements in 1951 when new life 
assurances totalled £2,443,752—a record 
year; a feature of this result had been the 
growth in the number of group pensions and 
life assurance plans underwritten by the 
Crusader. A group service department had 
been formed to assist employers in the insta- 
lation of virtually any type of staff welfare 
plan. 

The fire branch premium income rose from 
£32,655 (after deducting reinsurances) in 1950 
to £46,175 in 1951. e company was pal- 
ticipating in a number of overseas treaties. 


The sickness and accident weekly premium 
income had again substantially increased to 
£347,673, while the ordinary branch figure 
was also greater at £56,204. In the cag 0" 
laneous branches the premium income ha 
been raised to £23,144. 


A dividend of 7} per cent ws _— 
mended, with £13,737 to be carried forwat 
to profit and loss account. 


The chairman concluded by paying tribute 
to ali who had contributed to the company } 
excellent results, including connections sue 
as other companies, brokers, solicitors, — 
and agents, and making special mention of t i 
staff, to whose willingness to give 2 standat 
of service out of the ordinary the company 
owed its present strong position. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY . 


SUBSTANTIAL VOLUME OF EXPORTS 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of The Decca Record Company, Limited, 
was held on April 18th in London. 


Sir Cyril F. Entwistle, QC, MC (the chair- 
man), who presided, said: — 


I gave last year an extensive account of 
your companies up to what was virtually the 
end of the year covered. by the present 
accounts now under review. 


You will, no doubt, be more interested 
now in a report of the trading experience for 
the financial year which finished some three 
weeks ago, covering a period in which your 
business has shown a greater expansion than 
at any previous time. 

Dealing with the record side first, the main 
features have been -the increase in the sales 
of long-playing microgroove records, which 
has been largely responsible for a big growth 
in record exports, which for the oat time 
have passed the million pound mark. Simi- 
larly, in the home market long-playing 
records have become am increasing percent- 
age of our total turnover, and there is every 
indication of continued expansion. Combined 
home and export turnover shows an increase 
of approximately a third over that of the 
previous year. 


Teldec in Germany has completed its first 
year’s trading, with a small net profix. The 
sale of Decca and Telefunken records is 
becoming a factor of increasing importance” 
on the German market and prospects are 
favourable. 

A new Italian company has been formed, 
Decca Italiana §.p.a., a controlling interest 
being held by ca Holding, Limited, 
Liechtenstein. This company commenced its 
operations on January 1, 1952. A large 
number of records has already been shipped 
from our English factory. 


A major improvement has taken place in 
the operations of the London Gramophone 
Corporation, New York. We have every 
reason to anticipate that the results for the 
year to March 31, 1952, will show a satis- 
factory profit as against a loss for the 
previous year. The company is in a healthy 
condition, and as one of the three major 
companies in the classical record field in the 
USA it has assumed a prominenf position 
of considerable importance in that market. 


THE NAVIGATOR 


Decca Navigator hirings continued to ex- 
pend. new commercial hire contracts secured 
for the year ended March 31, 1952, being 
double those of the previous year. This 
was due largely to the extension of the cover- 
age through the erection of the North British 


Chain of Transmitters which was opened in 
June, 1951. * 


In December last the contract for the 
erecuon of the French chain of transmitters 
was signed by the French Government. The 
chain is being constructed by our licensees, 
the Societe Francaise Radio-Electrique and 
— be in operation by the end of the 
be Che German chain, built by the Tele- 
unken Company and the first to be erected 
Primarily for aerial navigation purposes, was 
a ‘ially opened in Dusseldorf in January 
Tr by Dr Seebohm, the Federal Minister of 

Transport, Sir Norman Guttery representing 
the British Minister of Transport at the 


uncon, 


EPL—“ THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE” 
SIR CYRIL F. ENTWISTLE’S VIEWS 


British European Airways announced last 
month that, subject to a satisfactory contract 
arrangement, they would equip their entire 
fleet with the Decca Navigator, following the 
corporation’s technical and operational 
analyses of the various means of meeting 
their requirements for a precise navigational 
aid in Europe. The importance of this 
decision by the biggest air operator in Europe 
needs no emphasis. 


The south-west chain of transmitters is 
now being erected and should be in opera- 
tion by June of this year. Altogether con- 
tracts for hire and sale total over 1,650 
installations, excluding the large number of 
fittings which will result from the BBA 
decision. 


MARINE RADAR 


Decca marine radar has continuéd to forge 
ahead, with deliveries for the year to 
March 31, 1952, amounting to 800 installa- 
tions, just double those of the previous year. 
Over 470 shipowners and authorities at home 
and abroad have either fitted, or contracted 
to fit, Decca radar to a total of nearly 2,000 
vessels ofall types and sizes. Already 
adopted by the Royal Navy, Decca radar has 
also been selected by no less than 12 British 
Commonwealth and foreign navies, including 
those of Australia, New Zealand, Sweden 
and Denmark. 


The largest tank ship yet built in the 
United Kingdom, the World Unity, com- 
pleted trials last week, and is one of the 12 
new large tankers building in this country 
for the North American Shipping and 
Trading Company, all of which are being 
fitted with Decca radar. Two of them are 
of 44,000 tons, the largest to be laid down 
in the world. In all, over 2 million tons of 
tankers are fitted, or are to be fitted, with 
Decca radar. 


Many important customers for radar 
include the British Electricity Authority, 
British Railways, General Post Office, Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, Northern Light- 
house Board, North Thames Gas Board, 
Scottish Home Department, South Eastern 
Gas Board, Trinity House and Meteoro- 
logical Office ocean weather ships. 


We have established world-wide connec- 
tions for the exploitation of our business 
overseas and to provide the highest standard 
of maintenance and service. As at this date 
we have appointed agents in 30 countries. 
Export sales of our’ marine radar, which 
exceeded half a million pounds for the 12 
months to March 3lst last, are expected to 
show a further marked expansion in the year 
on which we have just embarked. 


EXCESS PROFITS LEVY 


It is at this stage in our company’s pro- 
gress that we are facéd with the Excess Profits 
Levy, that most pernicious of all forms of 
company taxation, with its arbitrary 
incidence. 


The directors'report gives some details to 
illustrate how your own company may be 
penalised for its strenuous and successful 
efforts to establish new enterprises and to 
expand its exports, efforts that have entailed 
the investment of very large sums since the 
end of the war. During the standard years 
of 1947, 1948 and 1949 we made no profits 
on long-playing records, now a major portion 
of our record production, no profits on the 
Decca Navigator, and no profits on Decca 


Marine Radar. During the period of re- 
equipment priority in effort and sales was 
given ‘to exports, particularly to the dollar 
area, but m would now seem that some 
£1,800,000 of working capital then raised, as 
well as £1,406,700 written off in two pre- 
war reconstruction schemes, will be ignored 
in computing a capital standard. 


SUCCESS OF EXPORT DRIVE 


The success of the export drive is shown 
by the following figures : — 


£ 
Export sales 1939 .:.... 54,000 
1949 ....... 758,000 
1950 °...... 1,139,000 
FOR casas 1,896,000 


Despite import restrictions in certain 
markets, exports have been maintained for 
the first three months of 1952. If we are 
successful, as we believe we shall be, in 
holding our own, and indeed improving our 
overseas trade still further, the Government 
will extort a heavy fine under EPL, a tax as 
unfair in its principle, and as arbitrary in 
its incidence, as any imposed even in Tudor 
days. 

Cardinal Morton has at long last, five 
hundred years after his death, found his 
master, and if this Act, which should be 
scrapped in its entirety, reaches the Statute 
Book, I am tempted to suggest that with the 
eclipse of the Cardinal. schoolboys for cen- 
turies to come will. be swotting up on the 
intricacies of “ Butler’s Fork.” 


It has become fashionable for a producer 
of a radio programme to adopt a signature 
tune, There is a record coming up fast, in 
fact our best seller, with the title “Wheel of 
Fortune,” which would make a most suitable 
one for the Chancellor’s EPL programme. 


Despite fine phrases about the encourage- 
ment and reward of enterprise, inventive- 
ness and energy, I am forced to question 
whether the Government really believes in 
private enterprise with the profit motive as 
its driving force. If it does, it is acting in a 
very strange way. If it does not, it is only 
a matter of time before the wells of capital 
run dry and the wheels of industry slow 
down. 


Come what may, you may rest assured that 
we shall do everything in our power to 
increase our profits—the only sanction we 
know. We experienced many years of heavy 
and sustained losses, and understand full 
well how narrow is the margin between a 
profit and a loss, and that if we were to relax 
our efforts in any way the great enterprise 
we have built up so laboriously would be 
placed in jeopardy. Whatever taxation we 
have to face, and however inequitable it may 
be, we shall continue to do our utmost. to 
increase the prosperity of our business. 


We already know that profits for the year 
just completed will show a substantial 
improvement ; as for the future, we have 
started the mew year with contracts signed 
and in immediate prospect for radar and 
navigator equipment exceeding £2,500,000, 
with the factory production for the month 
of March at the highest level yet achieved. 
Despite signs of a slackening in world trade 
and increasing import restrictions which will 
make direct exports of records more difficult, 
we have confidence in the future and in our 
ability to maintain our leadership in the 
industry. 
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IONIAN BANK LIMITED 
EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


The one hundred and thirteenth annual 
general mecting of Ionian Bank Limited, 
was held on April 22nd in London. 


Mr A. H. Reid, CBE, the chairman, pre- 
sided. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement :— 

The figures for the year 1951 indicate a 
noteworthy expansion in the bank’s activities. 
This is due mainly to the expansion of 
business in our Greek branches. ‘The total 
balance sheet figures have increased from 
£14,989,258 to £18,813,514. Loans and 
advances now stand at £7,140,439 compared 
with £6,401,789 at the end of 1950, though 
there has been an insignificant fall in bills 
receivable, from £947,033 to £937,262. On 
the liability side, you will observe that there 
is am increase in current, deposit and other 
accounts from £10,493,406 to £12,520,798. 
At the same time, the liquid position of the 
bank has been strengthened ; cash in hand 
and balances with bankers and foreign corre- 
spondents stood at the high figure of 
£.3,408,148. The corresponding figure at the 
end of 1950 was £1,948,004. Naturally this 
increase diminishes the earning power of the 
bank, but your directors felt that this was a 
year in which a strong cash position should 
be maintained 


Profits are yust a little lower than in 1950, 
the net profits for the year amounting to 
£35,580, as against £36,329. It is proposed 
that a sum of £25,000 should be appropriated 
to the contingency fund, and that a dividend 
of 3 per cent should be paid. Our two Greek 
subsidiary companies have had a good year 
though in conformity with a desire conv 
by the Greek authorities to all Greek banks 
the Popular Bank S.A. has slightly reduced 
its dividend, which is payable in drachme. 


IMPROVED CONDITIONS IN GREECE 


In Greece, 1951 was on the whole a year 
of further progress in the restoration of the 
damage caused by the war and by the years 
of guerrilla warfare which followed it. This 
progress, however, would not have been pos- 
sible without the funds provided under the 
Marshall Plan. 


Our. Greek branches continued to benefit 
from the general improvement in local condi- 
tions, but drachma deposits are still inade- 
quate and as in previous years we have reason 
to be grateful to the Bank of Greece for its 
financial support and co-operation. In the 
later months of the year some reductions 
were made in the amount of financing pro- 
vided for certain classes of imports, but 
facilities continued to be granted on the old 
scale for other approved types of business. 
Thanks to these facilities, and to the gradual 
increase in our deposits, we were able to 
expand our activities and although the con- 
tinued rise in the cost of living caused a 
further substantial increase in expenses our 
drachma profits were higher than in 1950. 
As in previous years, however, Greek ex- 
change restrictions allowed us to remit to 
London only limited amounts ‘which could 
be shown to be required for the purpose of 
meeting specific liabilities incurred in this 
country on behalf of our Greek branches. 

The outlook in Egypt has been obscured 
by the difficulties which have arisen in Angio- 
Egyptian relations, and by the artificial prices 
which have obtained locally for cotton, Until 
a free market is re-established in this com- 
modity, the uncertainty as to the country’s 
immediate economic prospects will persist. 
Moreover, it should not be forgotten that 
cotton growing is now on the increase else- 
where in the Middle East, and that Egypt 
must expect competition in the future. 

Conditions in Cyprus last year showed 


some improvement over 1950. Foreign trade 
was again at a higher level than ever 2 
and the total of exports and imports st 

at £34 million, exports increasing from £11 
to £14} million. On the whole, the cereals 
harvest was poor, but this was offset by 
higher prices obtained abroad for some of 


the island’s exportable surplus. Cyprus has ‘ 
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suffered from inflation, the cost of !ivin 
risen notably, and there has been 2 Bh 
to seek refuge from these mover ents in ae 
chase of real estate. Our own branches 
ave on the whole had a good year and have 


1952 


pas their part in the expansion of Cyprus'y 
oreign trade. 
The report was adopted. 
sill 





LEWIS’S INVESTMENT TRUST LIMITED 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 
SUCCESSFULLY SURMOUNTED 


CONSTANT EXPANSION FINANCED FROM INTERNAL. RESOURCES 
MR S. H. LEAKE ON THE SELFRIDGE ACQUISITION 


The twenty-third annual ordinary general 
meeting of Lewis’s Investment Trust 
Limited, was held on April 24th in London. 
Mr S. H. Leake, OBE (chairman and senior 
managing director) presiding. 


In the course of his speech the chairman 
said: I wish to refer to the resignation of 
Lord Woolton on his acceptance of office as 
a Minister of the Crown. Lord Woolton has 
been actively concerned with the direction 
of this group of companies for some 30 

ears. During that period our trading profit 

s increased nearly 40 times. my col- 
leagues on the board have spent almost the 
whole of their working life in the closest 
association with him. Hence none know 
better than they how much the development 
of the group into one of the largest com- 
mercial organisations in the country owes to 
his inspiration, leadership and business 
genius. 


We — a trading profit which, together 
with o mi $ revenue, totals 
£3,724,852. Of this total the contribution 
made by Selfridge (Holdings) Limited, is 
£891,583. 


The net profit for the year, after tax, has 
now reached £444,509, of which the dividend 
from Selfridge (Holdings) Limited, accounts 
for £77,179. We propose to pay the same 
final dividend of 20 per cent on the ordinary 
stock as increased during the year, making 
25 per cent in all, to increase our carry 
forward to £146,069 as against the balance 
brought in of £139,795. 


It has been a source of great satisfaction 
that in spite of the difficult trading condi- 
tions of the past year, we have still ploughed 
back into the business £812,998 or no less 
than 58.47 per cent. of our net profits. In 
the case of nearly all our companies, it has 
been possible to set aside the customary 
amounts to reserve as well as to increase our 
carry forward to next year’s accounts without 
interfering with the cate of dividend our 
shareholders have come to expect. In other 
words and in spite of the constant expansion 
which is taking place in the scope of our 
activities, we have been able to handle from 
our own internal resources and without 
undue financial strain, a business deal of the 
first magnitude. 


THE SELFRIDGE ACQUISITION 


In this connection you will no doubt wish 
me to say a few words about the Selfridge 
acquisition. The actual take-over of effective 
control in September was completed with the 
utmost harmony, and it is a source of genuine 
satisfaction to us that the two organisations 
are now working smoothly together. As we 
have been in control for little tnore than six 
months, the work of integration is, of course, 


far from complete; but whatever financial 
benefits may ultimately accrue from this 
latest investment, we are satisfied that the 


impact on the parent organisation /ias already 
been of value. We have also no doubt tha 
in due course’ the trading methods which 
have brought us success in the provinces will 
contribute to a further substantial develop. 
ment of Selfridges. Thus we look for devel- 
opment both in London and the Provinces, 
and this must be of increasing advantage to 
the parent company. 


EXPORT TRADE 


The group as a whole is now substantially 
interested in the export trade.  Selfridge’s 
store alone accounted for £584,918 of direct 
ope sales and a further £706,126 of this 
valuable export trade, mostly to hard cur- 
rency countries, was handled by subsidiary 
companies of Lewis’s and Selfridges 


REBUILDING OF LIVERPOOL STORE 


With regard to our main subsidiary, I may 
mention that the rebuilding of our mothet 
store in Liverpool, which was largely 
destroyed by enemy action in 1941, is pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. In view of the publicity 
given to that rebuilding, I desire emphati- 
cally to deny that we sought or have been 
given any. preferential treatment in the allo- 
cation of steel or any other raw material, or 
in skilled or unskilled Jabour in the restori- 
tion of our store. On the contrary, we have 
voluntarily demolished and used the steel 
iesawek of a contemplated prewar exten 
sion to our Manchester store. 


In another of our Liverpool subs diaries—S. 
Reece and Sons—we have almos: completed 
the erection of a new dairy plant which will 
enable us to cope with an expanding mik 
distribution service om Merseyside with 
greater efficiency. 


Amongst the subsidiary companies, yout 
company is interested through its main sub- 
sidiary—Lewis’s Limited—in Lewis's Bank. 
The confidence shown by our customers m 
the services afforded by this Bank is such 
that there is a continued increase in the 
number of accounts, and today the total 
number approaches 100,000. Another fei 
ture of the bank is its appeal to children for 
whom we have a special counter 4¢ each 
branch so that children can bank ‘or them- 
selves. ‘This innovation has been widely 
appreciated, and we have opened nearly 3,00 
children’s accounts. We opened, during the 
year, a new head office in Liverpool, © ™ 
place that which was destroyed by cnemY 
action in 1941, and are finding ic necessarY 
to extend our branches in both Manners 
and Birmingham. We also have or1n¢ 
this bank in the Glasgow, Leeds, flunicy and 
Leicester Stores. 
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TRADING CONDITIONS 


referring to the economic conditions 
with which they had had to contend during 
the past year, Mr Leake continued: The 
trend towards consumer resistance is per- 
’ Ir is accentuated by falls in raw 


eral prices, which have already resulted 


ce , reductions in retail prices, and by 
an in - in supplies for the home market, 
as a consequence of which the public ‘is 
reverting to its prewar shopping habits. We 
welcome this as a healthy and wholly desir- 
able development. If a time of economic 
crisis lies ahead, as the position of the textile 
industries already suggests, I have no doubt 
that the period of transition until economic 


health is restored must prove difficult for the 
trade, and will call for the highest 


retail : . eee 
qualities of leadership and determination, 

In this connection. we could not fail to 
give the warmest possible welcome to the re- 


moval of price control and of most of the 
other restrictions with which we have been 
hampered for so long. We are keenly looking 
forward ‘0 the opportunity which we hope 
current conditions will soon provide of exer- 
cising our merchandising skill to the advan- 
tage of the spending public. 


DEPARTURE OF AN OUTMODED SCHEME 


It is for this reason that we shed very few 
tears about the departure of the Utility 


Scheme. In our view, this scheme had long 
outlived its usefulness. No large-scale 
organisation needs to be supplied with a 
series of specifications for providing mer- 
chandise of good qualkty for its customers. 
Its whole reputation depends upon 
and, the last resort, its success has 
generally been due to, the very fact that its 
customers can rely upon getting good value 
for money at its counters. And, indeed as 
early as the 1920s, when prices were fluctu- 
ating, we had established a range of mer- 
chandise which we named “Standex” in 
order to provide our public with a reliable 
standard of value. We also maintained a 
similar range of children’s clothing called 
“ Wilwer.” These “ Standex ” and 
“Wilwer” ranges had perforce to be aban- 


doned during the war but now that freedom 
has been restored to us we have already set 
to work to reintroduce these lines on what 
we hope will be the same high standard of 
value. We have guaranteed satisfaction or 
money back to our customers since 1856, 
and shall continue to do so. 


PURCHASE TAX 


I regret that the recent opportunity for 
reviewing Purchase Tax was largely re- 
stricted to a consideration of its effects upon 
} the export and import trades, and that the 
Treasury insisted upon any changes in its 
incidence producing the same total revenue. 
Whatever justification there may originally 
have been for this tax when supplies were 
limited and it was desired to discourage con- 
sumpuon, this now no longer exists. By 
applying Purchase Tax to a greatly increased 
range of articles, the Government has ex- 
tended the use of what is now proving to be 
an nflationary tax and is to this extent on 
a fulling market preventing a healthy fall in 
Tetail prices with all its implications on the 


cost of living. Im particular I would urge 
that the home dressmaker who makes up 
clothes for herself and her children from 
textiles which she buys in a shop should not 
© expected to pay twice as much Purchase 
Tax as that charged upon ready-made 
garments, 

! conclude by assuring shareholdess that 
in cach of - our nine stores we have 


Managers, buyers and staff who are skilled 
“nc experienced in retailing, and that what- 
‘ver problems face us in the future, your 
business is in good hands. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





GENERAL REFRACTORIES 


NEW HOME AND EXPORT SALES 
RECORDS 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
General Refractories Limited was held on 


April 22nd at the Royal Victoria H 
Sheffield. yal Victoria Hotel, 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman (Sir Ronald W. 
Matthews, DL, JP) which has been circu- 
lated with the accounts for the year 1951: 


The demand for all kinds of refractory 
products continues at a very high level and 
during the past year our manufacturing 
resources have been fully employed. Once 
again fresh records have been established for 
turnover, the increases over 1950 being 16.1 

r cent for home sales and 19.3 per cent 
or export sales. The increase in export 
business is particularly gratifying in view of 
the large increase we recorded the previous 
year of 40 per cent over 1949 and is a 
measure of the success your company has 
achieved in extending its hold in foreign 
markets. 


ANOTHER MILESTONE IN THE COMPANY’S 
HISTORY 


The group trading surplus was sub- 
stantially higher at £529,731, an increase of 
£43,978 over the previous year. This is the 
first time the group surplus has exceeded 
£500,000 and marks another milestone in the 
history of the company. All subsidiaries 
contributed their share to this outstanding 
achievement. 


The inflationary spiral continued its up- 
ward course during 1951 and has had its 
repercussions on the operations of your com- 
pany. Whilst it is true that by far the greater 
proportion of the raw materials required by 
the group is obtained from our own mines 
and quarries, nevertheless your company 
requires to purchase considerable tonnages 
of imported raw materials for ‘the manu- 
facture of basic bricks and other high-grade 
products. Besides steadily advancing in 
price, many of these materials are tending to 
be in short supply owing to an exceptional 
world demand and stockpiling for rearma- 
ment. There is, inevitably; always a time 
lag between increases in costs and the neces- 
sary adjustment in selling prices, which 
reacts unfavourably on results. 


The group surplus for the year, after pro- 
viding for interest, depreciation. and taxation, 
amounts to £159,852. The proposed dividend 
of 11 per cent on the new capital as increased 
by the bonus issue in September last is 
equal to 17.6 per cent on the old capital. I 
feel that it should also be pointed out that 
the proposed dividend represents only 6.4 


per cent on the capital employed in your. 


business. : 


THE OUTLOOK 


I do not feel we can see any further into 
the immediate future than we could at this 
time last year. 1951 has been full of alarums 
and excursions and to whatever quarter of 
the world we turn we see no lessening of 
the pressure of Soviet Imperialism. But we 
can say with truth that there is in many 
parts of what has come to be known as the 
Western World a much greater awareness of 
the immediacy of our peril and a real deter- 
mination to get to grips with our problems. 
But there are still far too many people here 
and in neighbouring states who, bemused by 
the subtlety of Communist propaganda, are 
not putting in all they know and so are 
deferring the hour of absolute security. Your 
company at all events and all those em- 

loyed in it can look back with real satis- 
a on the achievements of 1951. 


The report was adopted. 
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W. & A, GILBEY LIMITED 
MR A. RONALD GILBEY’S REVIEW 
The annual general meeting of W. and A. 


Gilbey Limited was held on Monday, April 
21st, at Gilbey House, Oval Road, N.W.1, 


. Mr A. Ronald Gilbey presiding. 


The following are extracts from*the chair- 
man’s circulated statement : — 


The trading profits show a satisfactory in- 
crease. ‘Most of the credit for this must be 
ascribed to our increasing export trade and 
to the activities of our overseas branches. 
Unfortunately the latter now have to bear 
taxation at levels almost comparable with 
our own, with the result that the net surplus 
a year is slightly less than that of 


We are recommending the payment of a 
final dividend of 3.6d. per share, together 
with a bonus of 6d. per share, making 
the equivalent of 6.6d. for the year, which 
compares with the equivalent of 6d. per 
share paid for 1950. 


HOME AND EXPORT TRADE 


The wine markets of the world have not 
been over favourable to us during the past 
year, inasmuch as prices in all wine produc- 
ing countries have shown a considerable 
hardening and are tending to increase 
further. 


_ Costs of production on this side are also 
rising ; and the increases in rail charges and 
the price of petrol, added to the continued 
excessive rates of duty on our products, are 
all factors which tend to place’ yet a further 
burden upon the already highly taxed British 
citizen. 

However, our sales of port have shown a 
substantial increase, and the demand for 
Gilbey’s ports continued throughout the 
the year, Our slogan, “The People Who 
Made Port Famous,” has been amply 
justified. 


Our three distilleries in Scotland worked 
to full capacity during last season, and we 
filled largely at other distilleries to make 
good the shortage of production during the 
years in which distillation of Scotch whisky 
was restricted. 


Turning to the export side of our business, 
I think we have justification for considerable 
optimism. The sales during the past three 
years have shown a really marked upward 
trend, and the figure for 1951 is the largest 
since the year 1928, being well over the 
average for the years 1935 to 1938. 


I think I am correct in saying that for the 
first time in the history of the business, the 
export department earned over a million 
pounds worth of foreign currency for Great 
Britain. Two-thirds of this foreign currency 
was earned in the dollar area, and must 
therefore have been of great value to the 
nation as a whole. 


It appears that as we had a satisfactory 
profit standard in the years 1947/49 the pro- 
posed Excess Profits Levy should not have 
any serious effect on us. 


THE FUTURE 


I think, th » 1 would be rash indeed 
if I attem to forecast the trading 
prospects for 1952. 


World economic conditions are so pre- 
carious, particularly in the sterling area, that 
a business like Gilbey’s, which depends a 
great deal on imports and exports, will un- 
doubtedly have its trials and tribulations. 


I do feel that with all our overseas 
branches, coupled with the fact that we own 
practically all our sources of production, we 
should be in a good -position to weather any 
economic storms that may arise. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BONDOR LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
MR JOHN GOODENDAY’S STATEMENT 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Ordinary 
General Meeting ef Bondor Limited is to 
be held on April 28th at 10c, Hanover 
Square, London, W.1I. 


The following is the statement, by the 
“chairman, Mr John Goodenday, circulated 
with the Report and Accounts. 


I am able to report that the turnover, both 
in domestic and export sales for the past year 
again constitutes a record in the Company’s 
history. 

As the accounts are set out in considerable 
detail, I will only make brief comments 
thereon. In the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account profit from trading operations 
amounts to £1,324,936 and the net profit 
available for distribution, after providing for 
depreciation, debenture interest, taxation and 
all other expenses, amounts to £419,840. 


DIVIDENDS 


A Final Dividend of 13 per cent, less tax, is 
proposed, which will require £40,950 and 
which, together with the Interim Dividend of 
7 per cent paid last September, will make a 
total distribution for the year of 20 per cent, 
less tax, absorbing £63,000. 


With regard to the balance of the available 
profits, the Directors recommend that 
£250,000 be wansferred to General Reserve. 
With this transfer the General Reserve will 
stand at £700,000, which sum is £100,000 in 
excess of the present issued capital. It is 
also recommended that a further £100,000 
‘should be added to the Contingencies Re- 
serve, increasing that Reserve to £200,000. 
If these recommendations are accepted, there 
will be an increase in the Carry Forward of 
£6,840, making a total of £113,950. 


It is further proposed that £50,000 of the 
Share Premium Account should be cap- 
italised and that this amount should be dis- 
tributed to Stockholders in fully paid 
Ordinary Shares of 5s. in the proportion of 
one new Ordinary Share of 5s. for each 
twelve 5s. units of Ordinary Stock held by 
them on April 3, 1952. The new Ordinary 
Shares will be converted into Ordinary Stock 
and will rank pari passu with the present 
outstanding Ordinary Stock. Fractions will 
be sold and Ordinary Stockholders will 
receive the appropriate amount in cash. The 
Resolution. to cover the issue of these new 
Shares will be submitted at an Extraordinary 
General Meeting to follow the Annual Meet- 
ing. 

The effect of this proposed capitalisation 
will only become apparent in the Balance 
Sheet as at December 31, 1952, which will 
then show the Issued Ordinary Capital in- 
creased from £600,000 to £650,000 and the 
Share Premium Account reduced from 
£56,772 to £6,772. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


As far as the Consolidated Balance Sheet is 
concerned, it will be noted that the stock in 
trade at the close of the year amounted to 
£1,643,314, an increase of £692,291 com- 
pared with the previous year, and that 
debtors and payments in advance have in- 
creased from £698,946 to £985,630 during 
the year under review. Whilst the increase 
in debtors is in line with the increase in 
turnover, the increase in stock in trade is 
partly due to the more competitive condi- 
tions prevailing but in the main to increased 
stocks of cloth to which reference will be 
made later in my statement. 


Our investment in our Associated Company, 


Workington Rayon Mills Limited, has in- 
creased during the year as a result of an (d- 
vance to that company of £17,000. Working- 
ton Rayon Mills Limited, incurred a loss 
during its first financial year which ended on 
June 30, 1951, against which we have pro- 
vided in these Accounts our share amounting 
to £13,000. 

Before leaving the Balance Sheet, reference 
must be made to the Taxation Equalisation 
Account, which after crediting a further 
£45,000, this year represents the approximate 
benefit up to December 31, 1951, resulting 
from the excess of capital allowances granted 
on plant and machinery acquired over the 
actual depreciation charged in the Accounts. 
As you are aware, the 1951 Finance Act pro- 
vided for the termination of this concession 
as and from April 1, 1952. There have, 
however, been some further deliveries of 
machinery in the first quarter of this year 
and the benefit of the initial allowances in 
respect of these deliveries will be reflected in 
the current year’s Accounts. 


RESISTANCE TO HIGH RETAIL PRICES 


The reaction of the public to high retail 
prices is increasingly noticeable. Consumers 
are reverting to prewar buying habits and are 
becoming increasingly discriminating in the 
matter of values. In consequence the trade 
is faced with stronger competition, both in 
home and overseas markets. Despite the 
change to a buyers’ market, there have not 
been any noticeable reductions in the price 
of raw materials during last year. In fact, 
during 1951 the cost of cotton yarn increased 
by 22 per cent, packing materials by 80 per 
cent, and the wages of employees in the 
Hosiery Division have, under the sliding 
scale which operates in that industry, in- 
creased by a further 15 per cent. 


Despite these large advances in costs. we 
have refrained from making increases in the 
selling prices of our products, and we have 
in fact effected a number of reductions. This 
has been made possible by the development 
of mew processes, the benefit of new 
machinery and the increase in production in 
every section of our business. 


We welcome the introduction of the 
Douglas Committee recommendations in the 
Budget which have permitted us to reduce 
prices in our entire hosiery range. They 
have also enabled us to give better compara- 
tive values in garments as a result of the 
elimination of the tax anomalies inherent in 
the old Utility Scheme. 


INCREASED MANUFACTURING SPACE 


Last July we purchased a small frechold 
factory at Southwick to supplement the 
brassiere production of the adjacent factory 
at Portslade. This unit is now operating at 
full capacity. This acquisition, together with 
new buildings constructed at Baldock and 
Biggleswade, have during the past year pro- 
vided an additional 31,500 square feet of 
manufacturing space. The Company’s manu- 
facturing operations now occupy 450,000 
square feet. In this inflationary period the 
cost of building and replacement of machinery 
is continually in the minds of your Directors. 
New hosiery machines—although more effi- 
cient—cost five times as much as in 1939, 
In all, since the end of the war, we have 
purchased or entered into contracts to pur- 
chase new machinery at a cost of almost 
£1 million. 


The difficult supply position to which I 
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referred last year no longer exis:: and the 
is now no shortage of yarns and fabric oe 
than nylon yarn, the allocation of which 


related to export performance. Dyrino - 
period of shortage a year ago, we com 


for a substantial yardage of cloth fer ae 
expanding Underwear Division. Oy, ~ 
chases have proved to be in excess of Bh l 
requirements, and this factor is responsibh 
for a considerable proportion of the incres. 
in Stock in trade. If we can maintain ae 
it is hoped that these stocks wil! b- reduced 


to normal proportions by the end of 1952 


THE FUTURE 


In view of general market cond 
have to be restrained in anticipating the 
future. So far this year our turnover hag 
been maintained, and there is every reason tg 
believe that our brand Kayser Bondor con. 
tinues to gain prestige in the opinion of the 
trade and public. To maintain flow of pro 
duction in the Hosiery and Underwear Divi. 
sions from factories through to warehouse 
retailer and consumer is, of course, our aim: 
but to achieve this objective during the period 
of a buyers’ market will involve 4 reductigg 
in profit margins. 

In July last Mr Percy Lawrene 
McConnell was appointed a Director of the 
company. Mr M ell joined us in Octo- 
ber, 1945, as Manager of the Purchasing 
Department. In January, 1951, he was placed 
in control of underwear manufacture and hiy 
position in the company is now that of direc- 
tor of Underwear Production. You will bs 
asked to confirm this appointment. Mr David 
Goodenday, who previously held this position, 
is now General Manager of Kayser-Bondo 


itions, | 


‘Limited. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFP 


The Board feels a deep sense of apprecia- 
tion and gives its warm thanks to the staff and 
employees for the loyalty and zeal with which 
they have performed their duties and 
responded to all calls made upon them |is 
to their ungrudging support that we must 
attribute the satisfactory results of the year's 
activities. 





RIO DE JANEIRO FLOUR 
MILLS AND GRANARIES 


IMPROVED CASH POSITION 


The sixty-sixth annual genera! meeting of 
the Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills and Granariet 
Limited was held on April 17 in Londoa, 
Mr E. McT. Sheppard (the chairman) 
presiding. 

In his statement the chairman said thit 
the same rate of exchange was agai 
applicable for the conversion of Braziliaa 
currency assets and liabilities. He drew 
attention to the much improved cash posited 
in , due to the substantial remittances 
made during the year under review 
added that a further good remittance ha 
been received shortly before the end of the 
last calendar year. 


The satisfactory profits estimated and the 
remittances received enabled the board to 
pay interim dividends of 4 per cent 10 _ 
1951, and 6 per cent and a bonus divi 
of 4 per cent in January, 1952, all less income 
tax, making a total distribution of 14 Pp 
cent, less tax, for the year. 


Reporting on his recent extensive tour of 
the Gfoup’s properties, the chairman - 
that everywhere he found the factories ° 
good trim, and he was very wel! impress’ 


with all he saw in Brazil. Transport ws = 
of the greatest lems with. which na 
Brazilian authorities were faced, but 8 

strides continued to be made in this direouon 
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ty the opening up of more and more roads 

‘he interior, and he understood that in the 
not ‘oo distant future railway rolling stock, 
end in particular locomotives and waggons, 
would be renewed and augmented. 


- report was adopted. 





KRIAN RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS 


RECORD PROFIT 
MR T. B. BARLOW ON E. P. LEVY 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
The Krian Rubber Plantations Company, 
Limited, was held on April 22nd at Planta- 
tion House, Mincing Lane, London. 


Mr T. B. Barlow, the chairman, in the 
course of his remarks, said: The accounts 
for 1951 show the record profit of £29,721 
and in addition there is a capital profit of 
{40,000 arising from the liquidation and 
reconstruction Of Chamek Rubber Estate, 


Limited. An interim dividend of 12} per 
cent has been declared, and it is not pro- 
posed to recommend a final distribution. 
Taxation is estimated to require £18,000 and 
the carry forward will be increased to 
£14,479 


CAPITAL CASH DISTRIBUTION 


Last year the Chamek board decided to 
liquidate and reconstruct so that we now own 
10,000 shares in Chamek Plantations, 

imited, which stand in our balance sheet 
at £10,644, and in addition we have received 
to date £40,000 from the liquidator. Under 
the circumstances the board decided to pay 
a capital cash distribution of 2s, per share, 
which will not attract income tax from re- 
cipients, but the company will have to pay a 
tax of nearly 3d. on every 2s. so distributed. 
This is the explanation of the heavy taxation 
eppropriation. 


The excess profits levy recently announced 
will be particularly unfair to rubber estates 
raising their rate of taxation from 63 per 
cent to a possible 83 per cent, but—and this 
coes not happen in other industries—rubber 
has already been heavily taxed by a special 
export levy in the country of origin. In view 
of the losses during the war and the expenses 
of rehabilitation which covered the standard 
years there is every justification for exempt- 


¢ 


ing rubber estates from the excess profits 
levy. 


POSITION IN MALAYA 


The position in Malaya has drifted during 
the past twelve months, but with the appoint- 
ment of General Sir Gerald Templer as High 
Commissioner our hopes are raised that at 
4aSt it 1s realised that our duty to the Sultans 
énc the people is to provide Government 
today rather than self-government tomorrow. 
There are signs that the general public are 


beginning to have confidence in us again. 
Once this is re-established our. difficulties 
wu be easily solved. Recently a distinguished 


visitor to Malaya was told: “The people 
ére °9 per cent on the side of Government ; 
i they were not, you would have been 
finished long ago. Buf until they are sure 
that Government is going to govern they 
wil sit on the fence.” 


‘ne company’s outlook for this year is 
governed entirely by political considerations, 
oat 1 Malaya and then in America. Share- 

©cers must form their own opiriion on this 
matte . but in the meantime they can rest 
éssured that the company’s finances are 


<y and it will continue to uphold its good 


a debt of gratitude is due to the staff on 
€ ¢state and the eastern agents for their 
yal work during difficult times. 


The report and accounts ‘were adopted. 


EVANS MEDICAL 
SUPPLIES 


INDUSTRY’S EXPORT CONTRIBUTION 


_ The following’ is an extract from the 
circulated statement of Mr I. V. L. 
Fergusson (chairman and managing 
director of Evans Medical Supplies Ltd.):— 


_The division of the parent company profits 
disbursed or to be disbursed is: UK income- 
tax and profits tax £194,958, preference 
dividend (net) £7,617, ordinary dividends 
and bonus (net) £28,283. 


Although we have increased reserves and 
carry-forward by £91,054 and charged for 
depreciation of buildings and plant £71,074, 
a total of £162,128, the removal from the 
business of £194,958 in taxation will make 
further inroads into our wo.king capital and 
render ever more difficult the replacement 
of assets at existing inflated prices. These 
penal levels of taxation deny us the ability 
to improve our competitive position in over- 
seas markets. 

Pharmaceutical Exports—Total British 
exports in 1951 increased in value by 19 per 
cent over the previous year. Exports of 
“drugs, medicines and medicinal prepara- 
tions ” increased by nearly 50 per cent. Our 
own increase as stated elsewhere -was above 
the average for the industry as a whole. 


The pharmaceutical industry is small but 
highly complex. The value to the country’s 
economy of its exports at £33 million 
should not be compared with those of larger 
industries without paying full regard to the 
profitability of pharmaceutical exports, 
measured in terms of their insignificant con- 
sumption of imported raw materials and 
scarce home produced steel, metals, coal, etc. 


If regard is paid to these and other 
relevant factors and to the continuing high 
trend of increase it is clear that the pharma- 
ceutical industry is making a real national 
contribution in the export field. 


According to the Civil Estimates the gross 
expenditure for the National Health Service 
for the year 1951/1952 amounted to 
£470.5 million. Of this £24.5 million was 
paid to chemists for ingredient costs, which 
include dressings and appliances, and for 
container allowances and £10.9 million was 
paid by hospitals for drugs and dressings. 


After deducting from the total of {35.4 
million a reasonable estimate for the pro- 
portion attributable to container allowances, 
surgical dressings and appliances and 
adding an appropriate amount for drugs 
dispensed by doctors and dentists, the total 
received by pharmaceutical manufacturers 
and wholesalers for drugs and medicines for 
the National Health Service would appear 
to be of the order of £28 million. 


Based on statistics issued by the Inland 
Revenue the net profit of the chemical and 
allied trades, in which group the pharma- 
ceutical industry is included, averaged 5.6 
per cent on turnover. On the basis of these 
figures the total net profit the industry has 
earned from the National Health Service— 
or from perhaps 90 per cent. of its home 
market—is approximately £1.5 million. 


If the industry had supplied all the drugs 
and medicines required by the National 
Health Service without profit and with no 
return on the capital invested in the industry 
the cost to the Health Service might have 
been reduced from (470.5 million to 
£469 million. 


I deem it expedient to stress these facts 
and conclusions in view of the suggestions 
which have been made that the high cost of 
drugs and medicines is an important con- 
tributory factor to the high cost of the 
Health Service. 
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UPSONS LIMITED 


(The Dolcis Shoe Company) 
A PROFITABLE YEAR 


‘The annual general meeting of Upsons 
Limited was held oa April 17th in London. 


Mr F. J. Stratton (chairman and managing 
director), in the course of his speech, said: 
The accounts presented are for the 12 months 
ended January, 1952. The year has been a 
profitable one, though not without its special 
difficulties. Freedom from price control 
helped us to merchandise much more 
efficiently during the whole year and, 
although trade in general showed a declining 
resilience we were able to increase our finan- 
cial turnover once more. These two factors 
taken together placed us in a strong position 
and enabled us to clean our stock aggressively 
during the last two months of the year. 
During the period of the Christmas trade and 
January sale we exceeded the all-time high 
records set up the previous year. 


POLICY OF EXPANSION 


We have continued our policy of steady 
expansion and opened three Dolcis and three 
Dolores stores. All are making satisfactory 
progress. In addition we have recently 
opened new premises at 22, Old Bond Street. 
This is a development which we have had in 
mind for some time. It is designed to give 
us an outlet and at the same time a sounding 
board for the highest fashion and best quality 
goods we can provide from our contacts the 
world over. In so doing it will act as a style 
and fashion stimulator and infect advan- 
tageously our whole business. It is highly 
necessary for your business to have at its 
disposal the best possible imaginative and 
creative work, not only from original work 
performed in our own design studio but from 
the world at large. By such means are we 
able to maintain our place as leaders in shoe 
fashions. Architecturally the store aims to 
provide the best which can be done in the 
idiom of the age in which we live, relying on 
contemporary design and materials. 


In Ottawa and Toronto, Canada, we 
opened two new stores in August last. In 
this Dominion we have been well received, 
and have in course of construction a further 
store at Toronto which we hope will be 
opened later this year. I think we have 
made a promising start in a market which 
should become, more and more valuable as 
Canada develops her truly wonderful! 
potentialities. 


THE “D” SCHEME 


You will expect me to make some refer- 
ence to the trading possibilities for the 
present year. I fear that the proposals of 
the Douglas Committee will result in in- 
creased difficulty and unemployment in*the 
footwear industry. The new scheme brings 
within the field of tax a large proportion of 
our shoes and a good deal of our hosiery 
and underwear. This has had a very serious 
effect on the industry as a whole. The tax 
discriminates against medium and better 
priced goods, depresses quality, restricts 
design and damages efforts in the export 
field. It disrupts and confuses the whole 
normal pattern of the industry just when 
vigorous competition between firms has 
returned. Distributors’ and manufacturers’ 
organisations are doing their very best to 
convince the Government that a tax on 
quality and craftsmanship must be thoroughly 
unsound, 2 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
and the payment of a final dividend of 12} 
per cent, less tax, on the ordinary stock of 
the company, making 20 per cent, less tax, 
for the year, was approved. 
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BLOCK & ANDERSON, 
LIMITED 


(Manufacturers and Distributors of Office 
Machines and Equipment) 


RECORD RESULTS 
INCREASED EXPORT ACTIVITIES 
MR W. E. BLOCK’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Block and Anderson, Limited, was held on 
April 21st at the registered office of the com- 
pany, 58-60, Kensingion Church “ Street, 
London, W., Mr A. &. Block (assistant 
managing director) presiding in the absence 
of Mr W. E. Block, the chairman and 
managing difector, who was abroad on the 
company's business. 


The secretary read the notice convening 
the meeting and Captain R. M. Peat, of 
Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Co., 
read the report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended Nov- 
ember 30, 1951, and was taken as read: 


It gives me pleasure to report that your 
company’s operations during the financial 
year, which ended in November last, have 
produced results which are, in all respects, 
a record in the history of the company. 


INCREASED GROUP PROFIT 


The group profit before taxation amounts 
to £147,312, which shows an increase of 
£70,635 over the corresponding figure for the 
previous year. 


Your directors have recommended a divi- 
dend of 60 per cent and a bonus of 15 per 
cent, both less income-tax. 


Allowing for this distribution and also for 
an allocation of £15,000 to a reserve for any 
contingencies which may arise in the future, 
the balance remaining to be carried forward 
to the current year amounts to £98,315, as 
compared with £83,942 brought in. 


During the year under review, arrange- 
ments were made to bring into being a pen- 
sion and life assurance scheme for the benefit 
of all the company’s employees and this was 
started on August Ist last. The scheme was 
enthusiastically received and should prove 
beneficial to all concerned. 


NEW SHOWROOMS 


Towards the end of 1951, work was com- 
pleted on new showrooms at our head office 
in Kensington, giving us the opportunity to 
display a full range of our office machines 
and equipment in suitably attractive sur- 
roundings. 


Also, at long last, we have been able to 
provide badly needed additional space in 
London for our development division, as well 
as our stores, packing and despatch depart- 
ments, by taking over a modern well-lit five- 
storied building, not far from our West 
Central Street premises. 


The export activities of your oompany 
were very successfully developed and in- 
creased during the period under review, The 
import restrictions which have since been in- 
troduced by some countries such as France 
anc Australia must, of course, affect this 
section of our business, but all possible steps 
are being taken to counteract such temporary 
difficulties by increasing deliveries to other 
countries and opening up one or two im- 
portant new markets. 


THE AYCLIFFE FACTORY 


_Our factory at Aycliffe, I am glad to say, 
did extremely well by considerably increasing 


the output of “BandA” spirit duplicating 
machines during the year while maintaining 
the high standard of quality for which our 
machines are known the world over. 


In conclusion, I should again like to ex- 
tend, on your behalf, our best thanks to the 
managers and staff at head office, in our 
service department, in all our branches at 
home and abroad and at our factory, for their 
continued valuable and loyal co-operation. 


It may'be of interest to you to know that in 
March, 1952, it was exactly thirty years since 
I laid the foundations of our business in 
London. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend and bonus, as re- 
commended, were approved. 


The retiring director, Mr W. H. Bennett, 
was re-elected and the proceedings then ter- 
minated. 


GEORGE BRETTLE._AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


A YEAR OF EXCEPTIONAL 
DIFFICULTY 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS MAINTAINED 
SIR HARRY TWYFORD’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-eighth annual ordinary general 
meeting of George Brettle and Company 
Limited, was held on April 21st, at the offices 
of Messrs Josolyne Miles and Company, 28 
King Street, London, E.C., Sir Harry E. A. 
Twyford, KBE (chairman and joint manag- 
ing director) presiding. 


The secretary (Mr H. O. Randall) read the 
‘notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended January 19, 
1952, and was taken as read: — 


It will be generally acknowledged that the 
past year has been one of exceptional diffi- 
culty. From January to July trading opened 
propitiously, and our sales had increased by 
39 per cent. But the sudden fall in the price 
of raw wool, and indiscreet advice from 
certain sections of the press and some poli- 
ticians caused the public to expect a general 
fall in prices of manufactured textile articles 
ee a sellers’ market into a buyers’ 
market. 


No account of increased taxation and 
higher costs, which are in the main respon- 
sible for high prices, was made, and the 
inevitable result was an almost complete 
cessation of trade, reducing this increase to 
1l per cent in comparison with 1950. 


During this period stocks mounted up, 
and it will have been seen from the accounts 
in your possession that these were particu- 


larly high in raw materials, work in progress 


and finished stock. 


THE YEAR’S TRADING PROFIT 


In spite of this setback, from the 
now before you it will be seen that ia 
trading profit for the past year, after charg- 
ing all expenses other than taxation and 
dividends, amounts to £128,520, which is 
£14,830 less than im the previous year.’ 


Plant and machinery have again been in- 
creased during the year by £63,852. This is 
due to the installation of more modern 
machinery, including the latest 51-gauge and 
60-gauge fully-fashioned hosiery machines. 

_ The policy of the directors in this res 
is still not complete, as it will be seen 
the note on the balance sheet that there is an 


‘ 
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estimated balance of uncomple:-{ 
for capital expenditure of £75,000. —"“™" 


Current assets now exceed (). 
liabilities by £276,000, as comes) ™ 


26, 1952 


£270,000 last year, withour «ing 

account the investments amounting © 

£100,000. . 
_ APPROPRIATIONS 

We recommend the same dividend and 

bonus. as last year; but this calls for Pm 


extra allocation of £2,325 due to « 


capital. _—a 


Taxation calls for the provision of £68 000; 
as against £71,000 last year. The directory 
have also decided to place £20,010 to general 
reserve and £20,000 to stock reserve, which | 
I am sure the shareholders wil! agree, jg 
these days of fluctuating price:, is g wise 
policy to adopt. 


After dealing with the dividends, taxes and 
reserves, to which I have previously refer 
we are able to carry forward 2 balance 
£66,334, against £65,620 brought in. 


Early in the new year the company decided 
to apply to the Stock Exchange for pers 
mission for transactions of the company’s 
ordinary shares to take place “yp. 
numbered,” and transfers have accordingly 
— dealt with in this manner since Feburary 

st last. 


The company has a scheme for the paying 
of bonuses to employees on fixed incomes, . 
and in 1951 such bonuses were paid repre. 
senting an additional ten weeks’ pay. 

































A SOUND POSITION 


In view of the disturbed condition @ 
affairs in general at the present time, it is 
futile to try to make any forecast for th 
present year ; but it will, I am sure, be quit 
obvious from the figures already presented 
to you that the position of our company is 
a sound one. I have the greatest confidence 
in the management and in the efficiency df 
our staff, and I would like to emphasise very 
strongly that my appreciation of their efforts 
and their loyalty is very sincere 

For the information of the shareholders 
I again give details as to how each {1 of th 
company’s income is expended :— 


Pér cent s. d 





78.16 Raw materials and Manufac- 

tured Goods ............. ea 
13.45 Wages, Salaries, Pensions and 

PUNE Mcedebisececssss.. 2 & 
226 TRAM sicsiiccssss:...-. 5} 
4.14 New Machinery, Equipment 

and all other Services . 9 
0.66 Dividends to Shareholders ... lt 
1.33 Reserves retained in the busi- 

ORS 3 
100.00 20 0 


THANKS TO EMPLOYEES 


In conclusion, may I add my thanks fo 
every employee whatever his contribution 
towards the satisfactory results of 1951 may 
have been, and express the hope that the 
hitherto happy relations between © all will 
continue so that when times become more 
normal we shall find ourselves ready to meet 
any competition that may confront us. 

The report and accounts were u" nimously 
adopted and a final dividend of 7} per ceat 
¢ ing 124 per cent for the ye.) and 4 
special bonus of 24 per cent on the ordinary 
shares were approved. 

The retiring director, Mr Walter Bennett, 
was re-elected and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs. Josolyne Miles and Com 
pany, having ‘been fixed, the prove o 
terminated with a vote of thanks (© 
chairman. 
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BALLITO HOSIERY MILLS 
COMPREHENSIVE EXPORT TRADE 


he twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Ballito Hosiery Mills Limited, was held 
at St. Albans, on April 23rd. 

Cyril F. Entwistle, QC, MC, LLB 
n of the company) in the course of 
h said: We have had another highly 

eyocess{ul year. ‘The net profit, before taxa- 

‘jon, amounts to £183,127, as compared with 

£166,054 -an increase of £17,073. We are 

recommending payment of dividends at the 
came rates aS in the previous year. 


+ Jam very pleased to report that despite a 

| considerable falling off in the general demand 
from forcign countries over the last quarter 
of the year, Our total export sales for 1951 
were substantially the same as for 1950, 
during which year we were not only supply- 
ing for current public demand but also to 
replenish the depleted stocks which existed 
at that time. 


Our export effort is one of the most com- 
prehensive in the trade; we have 57 foreign 
agents covering practically every country in 
the world where it is possible to sell stock- 
ings, and our sales director has made per- 
sonal visits to a comsiderable number of the 
market 


Through increased production we have 
been able substantially to imcrease our home 
sales over the year, amd therefore satisfy to 
a further extent the ever-growing demand for 
our Ballito brand stockings. We success- 
fully launched on the market, during the 
latter part of the year, two new Mirrasilk 
styles, which have proved extremely popular, 
and repeat orders are reaching us every day. 


(ck 
(cn 


tite cn 
ms 


HALL-MARK OF QUALITY 


It is no idle boast to say that Ballito is 
not only a household name as far as women 
are concerned in this country, but it is estab- 
lished as a hall-mark for the highest quality. 
Our production of fully fashioned hose shows 
an increase of 12} per cent over last year, 
and our total turnever an increase of 30.77 
per cent 

The installation of mew machinery men- 
tioned last year is still proceeding and will, 


| we hope, continue without interruption dur- 
ing the whole of 1952. Our hosiery produc- 
uon is of a specialised nature, the fibres used 
being mainly nylon, pure silk and rayon, and 


as a result of this we have not been adversely 
affected by the abnormal fluctuations in the 
price of wool. 

With regard to the current year, of which 
three months are completed, there have been 
some reductions in gross profit margins, but, 
owing to our continuously increasing produc- 
tive capacity, our estimated profits are being 


| satisfactorily maintained. We shall, of course, 


be subject to Excess Profits Levy this year. 
It is quite impossible to say exactly how we 
shall be affected by this tax until the Finance 
Bill s on the Statute Book. The year -1947 
was for us one of rehabilitation and the re- 
condiuoning of our premises and plant re- 
quis.uoned during the war. The years 1948 
anc 1949 were good, and we have since and 
dur ng the standard years ploughed back a 
large portion of our profits and we have also 
raised fresh share capital for new machinery. 
I can at least safely say that our standard 
Proit will be sufficient to cover our present 
tates of dividend with an ample margin to 


Spare, 


lam happy again to be @ble to say that 
the relationship management and 
Workers is excellent and cordial, and I am 
sure you will wish me to conclude by 'ex- 
Pressing our thanks and hearty a 
* Our Management, staff and em: for 

ir enthusiastic and successful efforts. 

The report was adopted. . 


PLATERS AND STAMPERS, 
LIMITED 


A RECORD YEAR 


The annual general meeting of Platers and 
Stampers, Limited, was held on April 17th 
in London, Mr Lloyd W. Sichel, managing 
director, presiding in the absence in the 
USA of the chairman, Mr Arthur Keating. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for 1951 :— 


I am happy to tell you that 1951 was a 
record year for your company. The con- 
solidated profits amounted to £819,296, com- 
pared with £335,504 in 1950. There remains 
a net profit after taxation of £347,949, which 
compares favourably with the previous year’s 
net earnings of £152,879. 


The final dividend on the ordinary shares 
represents, when added to the interim divi- 
dend already paid, 25 per cent on the issued 
ordinary share capital of the company as 
compared with 20 per cent for 1950, Whereas 
the profit is 144 per cent greater than for 
1950, the corresponding proposed dividend 
is increased by only 25 per cent. 


The demand for our products was such 
that sales were limited only by the avail- 
ability of material and of our capacity to 
produce. The — popular trade names, 
* Prestige,” “ Skyline,” “ Overnex,” “ Kumfi- 
Kut,” etc., have been increased by the addi- 
tion of yet another. I refer to “ Tru-Spot,” 
the name under which we are marketing 
electric torches. Sales of Prestige pressure 
cookers and hollow ground cutlery were 
higher than ever. Export business has con- 
tinued to expand. 


The outlook for the immediate future 
appears reasonably favourable. 


The report was adopted. 


JOHN BARKER AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CHANGED TRADING CONDITIONS 


The fifty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of John Barker and Company, Limited, was 
held on April 24th in London. 


Mr Trevor A. Bowen, DL, JP (chairman 
and joint managing director), in the course 
of his speech,.said: I have to report a net 
profit of £624,415 in the Barker Group. Of 
this amount taxation absorbs £367,591, or 
58} per cent of the net profit, leaving a 
balance of £256,824. The drop of £322,334 
in the net profit, before taxation, is not 
altogether surprising, as last year I laid special 
stress on the menace of rising costs and on 
the probability that our future trade would 
be adversely affected. 


The Douglas Committee, which had been 
set up to consider the relationship between 
the existing utility scheme and purchase tax 
arrangements, published its report recom- 
mending the introduction of the “D” 
scheme. 


Following on the introduction of the “D” 
scheme, comes the winding up of the old 
utility scheme, freeing from price control all 
goods except furniture and some minor items. 
Henceforth competition must be the safe- 
guard from high prices and debasement of 
quality, and the hallmark of future business 
transactions. 


Largely as a result of the prudent policy 
pursued in the past, your company is im a 
strong position as regards its current assets, 
and therefore well able to cope with any 
trouble that may come. 

The report was adopted and the total distri- 
bution of 20 per cent was approved. 
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INNS AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED OUTPUT 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of 
Inns and Company, Limited, was held on 
April 18th, in London, Mr. Walter Wallace 
Goint managing director) presided, and in the 
course of his speech, said: The net trading 
profits amount to £284,628, being an increase 
of approximately £88,000 over those for the 
preceding year. Not only are the profits good 
but I am happy to tell you again that every 
department shows proportionate profit in- 
creases this year. 


There have been substantial increases in 
output and the company’s efficient organisa- 
tion has enabled economies to be made both 
in production and working. 


The heavy burden of taxation on the 
rofits for the year amounts to more than 
2s. 9d. in the £ leaving the company with 
a little under 7s. 3d. for each £1, out of 
which the directors have to provide re- 
muneration to shareholders, carry amounts 
to reserve for replacement of assets, and to 
cover other contingencies. 


The effect of the new Excess Profits Levy 
cannot be accurately worked out until the 
Finance Bill, 1952, has passed through 
Parliament. On the information at present 
available it is calculated that on the assump- 
tion that the profits for 1952 will equal those 
of the previous year, the increase in taxation 
will amount to about Is. 9d. in the £, making 
a total of 14s. 6d. out of every {1 of net 
profits. 


MILLARD TUCKER COMMITTEE 


I informed shareholders last year that 
Officials of your company had given evidence 
before the Millard Tucker Committee on the 
taxation of trading profits, particularly with 
reference to companies whose business, like 
ours, is to extract minerals from land. This 
evidence and other evidence on the point 
was reviewed in the report, which contained 
the following statement on this subject: “ It 
will be sufficient for us to record our view 
that the business profits of a concern of the 
kind in question cannot be properly com- 
puted without a proper allowance for deple- 
tion of minerals.” 


Your company obtained a special depletion 
nelief concession during the late 1939-45 
war period for parts of its trading. Your 
board is continuing to press for the correc- 
tion of what cannot be regarded as other than 
an unfair, illogical and incorrect basis of taxa- 
tion as applied to the company’s sand and 
gravel pits. 


‘The report was adopted and the total dis- 
tribution of 173 per cent, less tax, was 
approved. 





Economic Intelligence 


The Economist Intelligence Unit provides 
a means whereby the specialist knowledge 
of The Economist, its research facilities 
and its sources of information, both at 
home and overseas, can be directed to the 
particular requirements of business firms 
and other organisations. The Unit can 
supply information and prepare reports on 
a wide range of subjects. In suitable cases, 
it can provide authoritative opinions on 
specific problems. 


The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 


22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, 
London, S.W.1 
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SUDAN GOVERNMENT ; 


The Ministry of Education requires an Assistant (Administration) 
aged 25 to 40 or thereabouts for service in the Sudan. The duties 
consist of the setting up of a central storekeeping and accounts 
system for technical consumable stores and fixtures, e/g. machine 
tools, etc, Candidates must have served in a similar post in industry. 
A good knowledge of office-procedure is essential. a 

Appointment will be on probation for a Short-Term Contract for 
two years on a salary scale £E£750 to £61,400 with post-service bonus. 
Starting rate would be determined according to age, qualifications 
and experience, and cost-of-living allowance may also be payable. 
Outfit allowance of £E50 is payable on appointment. There is at 
present NO INCOME TAX in the Sudan, ‘ Free passage on appoint- 
ment 

Further information and application form will be sent on receipt 
of a postcard only addressed to the Sudan Agent in London, 
Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, London, 8S.W.1, quoting 
“1015 " and name and address in BLOCK LETTERS. | 

SUDAN GOVERNMENT 

The Ministry of Education requires Lecturers aged 25 to 40 or 
thereabouts for service’ in the Sudan Khartoum Technical Institute. 
The duties cons.st of lecturing in (a) Accountancy, or (b) Office 
Management Subjects, or (c) English and Commerce or Economics. 
For (a) candidate must have passed the final examination of one of 
the recognised Accounting Bodies, for (b) the final examination of 
the Chartered Institute of Secretaries and/or bé members of the 
Office Management Association, and for (c): candidates should have 
a University Degree in Economics or Commerce or equivalent. 

Appointment will be on probation for a Short-Term Contract for 
two years on a salary scale ££950 to ££1,675 with post-service bonus. 
Starting rate would be determined according to age, qualifications 
and experience, and a cost-of-living allowance may also be payable. 
Outfit allowance of £E50 on appointment. There is at present 
NO INCOME TAX in the Sudan. Free passage on appointment. 

Further information and application form will be sent on receipt 
of a postcard only addressed to the Sudan Agent in London, 
Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1, quoting 
‘““1011(a), (b), or (c)”"’ as the case may be, and name and address 
in BLOCK LETTERS. 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND NO. 259 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend of twenty-five cents 
per share upon the paid-up capital stock of this bank has been 
declared for the current quarter and will be payable at the bank 
and its branches on and after June 2, 1952. to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on April 30, 1952. 

By order of the Board, 
T. H. ATKINSON, 


General Manager. 


April 17, 1952. 
LEADING Agency House has a vacancy for a lady to act as 
d Private Secretary to the director in charge of their Estates 
Department in Kuala Lumpur. The Director is a Legislative Coun- 
cillor of the Federation of Malaya, First-class secretarial and good 
educational qualifications are essential. The successful candidate 
would be offered a three-year contract in the first instance. Emolu- 
ments total the equivalent of £840, rising to £910 per annum, exclusive 
of furnished accommodation, for which a nominal rental is charged, 
and of a share of profits. There is a Provident Fund. Applications 
are to be made through any Employment Exchange. Please quote 
Ref. No. O.M,.P. 1323/52. 
s OUNG woman b.Sc. (Econ.) London, Honours Economic History, 
having first-class knowledge French and German and some recent 
experience Market Research, seeks appointment, home or abroad, as a 
Lecturer or with industrial or commercial organisation on research 
staff.—Box 936. 
‘WISS, 32, background—International raw materials. trade, 
I experience—market research, statistics, publicity, administration, 
seeks congenial occupation, commercial or non-commercial, preferably 
in Europe, Wide jnterests, journalistic ability, linguist.—Box 
P 50135 Z, Publicitas; Zurich 1, Switzerland. 
| AVE you the ability to inspire and teach both new and experienced 
salesmen? Front-rank manufacturing company requires Sales 
Trainer for its entire field sales personnel. Applicant, in addition to 
being an experienced salesman or sales executive, should be -fully 
conversant with modern selling technique and have first hand know- 
ledge of wholesale and retail distribution, particularly in the 
Chemists’ trade. The successful applicant must be between 30/45, 
of high character, and able to produce impeccable references. Posi- 
tion is one of importance and ns calling for man manage- 
ment of an excellent order. rite in first instance, giving full 
ody of your experience and personal gales business record.— 
ox 937. 
ve SALE.—The Economist 13/11/48 to 29/12/51 unbound. 
lent condition.—Offers.to Box 941. 
eee business executive with wide knowledge home and 
4 export conditions wants full-time job preferably textiles, this 
country or U.S.A. Available London for interview now.—Box 935. 
NCORPORATED STATISTICIANS.—EXAMINATIONS, JUNE, 
1952. The Association. of Incorporated Statisticians, Ltd., 
announce that their EXAMINATIONS for REGISTERED STATIS- 
TICAL ASSISTANT, INTERMEDIATE and FINAL, will be held on 
JUNE 4th, 5th and 6th.—Applications on the prescribed forms must 
be forwarded to the Secretary, 8. Hill Street, W.1. 
;) MPLOYERS’' NATIONAL FEDERATION IN LONDON requires 
4 senior assistant. Applicants for the position must give full 
information, which will be treated as gonfidential, regarding their 
age, their educational qualifications (including any University 
degrees), their industrial, legal, or other business experience, and 
their present position, They should state also their present salary 
or the salary desired.—Applications should be addressed to Box 932. 
ee works manager required for iron foundry in the 
London area. Good. knowledge of ali Classes of castings, simple 
machinery and eee. assembly essential. Some commercial 
experience an advantage. ouse provided.—Full details to Box 933. 
NENERAL SALES MANAGER, age about 40, required to take 
¥ charge of Home Trade sales organisation of world-famous com- 
pany distributing its products to the retail through its own force of 
over 70 salesmen. Practical selling background with experience at 
executive level of all aspects of modern marketing methods and 
research, sales promotion, organisation and control of representatives 
are essential, also capacity to initiate new methods as conditions 
demand. Only men of marked ability and energy need apply.— 
Details of careér in strict confidence to Stephenson, Harwood & 
Tatham, 16, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 (Solicitors). 
LACE your Publicity in experienced hands.—Copyvets Press and 


a Publicity, 316 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1, ‘ViCtoria 
89, 


Excel- 
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RAZIL.—A Joint Managing Director is required for tho Asa 
ciated Company in Sao Paulo of the A-P.V. Company Lia, te, 
appointment offers great scope for a man with high level expcrien” 
of management, including commercial and financial matter: pow 
possible with an engineering background, The successf\)) applic tt 
will be around 40 years of age, having a first-class education 4.2 


ably with a university degree; breadth of vision, wide int... ape 
congenial personality are all necessary qualities Aptitud: -_ 
languages is indispensable, and knowledge of Portugues: . >." 
advantage. Consideration can be given only to those who contom 
to these requirements and can qualify for the high level of ; ee 
tion and other privileges which the ‘position commands. jut... 
proceeding to razil this man will have a course of intensive ¢; ainin 
in London.—Apply in writing, with full particulars, to ¢} Expos 
De pa pees, The A.P.V, Company Ltd., Wandsworth Park, London, 
} ICHARD COSTAIN LIMITED require the services of Senior 

Qualified Accountant for service in Northern Rhodesia vious 
experience of Building and/or Civil Engineering Contractors 
Accounts useful but not essential. Contracts for 3 years iration 
with opportunity of renewal.—Apply in writing, giving { . 


; full det 
of age and experience, to Personnel Director, Richard ¢, oo 







yst 

Limited, Dolphin Square, London, 8.W.1. — 
TNHE SCOTTISH COUNCIL. (Development and Industr: nviteg 

applications for the appointment’ of London Secr: to the 
Council. Energy, skill in negotiation and extensive business 
administrative experience will be essential, The post will be 
superannuable after trial ere Aaa which should state 
the age, qualifications and experience of the applicant, as well as 
the salary expected and the names of three referees, should pe 


forwarde immediately to The Secretary, The Scott C 
(Development and Industry), 1, Castle Street, Edinbur: 2. 
STATISTICIAN required by rapidly expanding firm engaged on 
\) specialised market research. Applicants must have First or 
Upper Second Hons. Degree in mathematical statistics and practical 
experience in the tabulation and analysis of figures, together with 
grounding in market research. ThiS post offers tremendous oppor. 
tunities for advancement.—Write giving details of ag: lucation, 
qualifications and previous experience, to Bedford Attwood; Attwood 
Statistics Limited, Chantrey House, Eccleston Street, S.W.1 
NLAXO LABORATORIES (INDIA), LTD., require an Assistant 
A (male) Personnel Officer for their Bombay factory. App! 


ounci} 


i, 


)plicants, 
who should be of British birth, should have had training and 
experience in Personnel Management and be willing to make a 
permanent career in India. Preference given to single men aged 
not over 30. Contract three years, followed by six months’ leave in 


U.K. The terms of services and allowances are generous 
An application form may be obtained from Senior Personne| 
Officer, Glaxo Laboratories, Ltd,, Greenford, Middlesex. 
Cee to £4,000 p.a. for a permanent and pensionabla 
appointment is offered by a well-known engineering combine to 
a young and highly-qualified accountant with intimate experience of 
modern management in Manufacturing Industry and a personality 
suitable for high executive responsibilities. Candidates will be inter- 
viewed initially by a professional selection board and complete conf- 
dence will be expected and maintained.—Applications, typed and in 
triplicate if possible, should be marked ‘“ Controller,”’ and addressed 
to Messrs. Linklaters & Faines, 6 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2, 
= International Commodity Organisation has a vacancy in its 
A Statistical Department for a young statistician to assist in the 
collection and compilation of world-wide statistics.—Applications with 
a note of qualifications to Box 929. 
‘ee STUDENT, preferably having passed Part II of the 
4\ examinations, required to assist with consulting work in 
Johannesburg. Generous salary and excellent prospects.—Apply, 
stating age, qualifications and experience, to Messrs Shepley, Fitchett 
& Eriksen, Consulting Actuaries, P.O, Box 6831, Johannesburg 
 Bigens ragpen en steg but economical service offered by independent 
print consultant, London, for designing and printing home and 
export brochures and advertising literature.—Box 940. 
\HE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12, Clement’s Inn Passage, London, 
W.C.2, invites you to submit lists otf books on Economics, History, 
and Social Sciences, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded), 
“INGLE MAN (25), experience Produce, B.Sc.(Econ.), Ex-Capt. 
seeks new post offering more scope. Perfectly mobi!le.—Box 90. 
oe SALE.—Economist with indexes, 1945 on.—Apply Box 938. 


” EESING’S ARCHIVES, 3 vols., 1946 to date: infrequent user will 
sell for reasonable offer or GIVE to Library/Institution with 
genuine need and willing to continue.—Box 939. : 
ANADA.—Top executive (40) seeks responsible post in Canada. 
/ Exceptional experience in engineering industry including finan. 
administration, factory organisation, sales and service, Adaptable 
to any type of business.—Write Box 931. 
RANSLATION.—Rapid service, German into English. Technical 
and Commercia! material a speciality.—Apply_ by letter 
‘‘ Translations,’ c/o Abbotts, Eastcheap, London, E.C.3. 
12 48 PER CENT simple interest p.a, offered for trade - 
—e discounting facilities. Large and small bills available wit 
a supporting guarantee. Particulars from the company’s accvuntants 
—Box 908. ; 
A MERICAN ECONOMIST visiting U.K. and W. Europe this 
summer has some time available.—Offers Box 934. 





HELSINGFORS SWEDISH UNIVERSITY OF ECONOMICS, 
FINLAND 


Applications are invited for the t of Assistant ‘Lektor in English, 
to teach English language, including commercial correspondence, le 
students of Economics. Candidates must be men, prefera)') Bow. 
and. under 30, and must have a degree in English, Modern Language 
or Economics; English language teaching experience des oa 
Salary equivalent at present rate of exchange to £1,125 pe! Be oo 
One year contract, renewable. Write, enclosing stamped a aren 
foolscap envelope, quoting title of post, for application |. Se Hish 
further particulars to Director, Personnel Department. The fa bom 
Council, 65, Davies Street, London, W.1, to whom comple'ed fF 
should be returned not later than May @, 1952. 
fA ere: Export Manager required by internationa! 
a Knowledge of languages essential. Good salary and 
London office. Please apply Box 942. 1 OPMENT 
(TT RCHNICAL. RESEARCH AND COMMERCIAL DEV ELOP} al 

CONSULTANCY. A gentleman having wide technica! tr aoe in 
commercial experience is prepared to act for small expanding ‘ry 
drawing up, executing or supervising and reporting upon new Pre” 
and development programmes.—Box 943. 
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f RSKE CREDITBAN 
: Bl pEN NORSK DITBANK 
oe Established 1857 
If 
aa eas hy 
id ) api 
or / Paid-up and OSLO, 
at Reserves 
re 53,700,000 
g i a 
rt 
n, Kenic Arendal, Brumunddal, Flisa, Grimstad, Kongsvinger, Larvik, Lillesand, 
ir Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor, Skarnes, Tonsberg, Tvedestrand. 
us Every Description of Banking Business transacted 
os Correspondence invited. 
a Telegraphic Address : * Creditbank,” Telephone : ‘ 42 18 20 Oslo.” 
se UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
“go The Senate invite applications for the chair of Sociology tenable 
os + Bedford College (salary not less than £1,800 a year). a plications 
hed H10 copies), must be received not later than May 26, by the 
te demic Registrar, University of London, Senate House, we 1, from 
as hom furt particulars should be obtained. 
be UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
cl 4 cou f two lectures on *‘ The Classical Counter-Revolution in 
fonetary Theory and Policy ’’ will be given by Professor M. Fried- 
on man (Chicago) at 5 p.m, om May Ist and 6th at the London School 
or iof Econon ind Politieal Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. 
"al ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 
th James Henderson, Academic Registrar _ 
=i UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF HULL 
4 RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS 
‘ rhe Col proposes to award two Post-Graduate Studentships in 
i ie Facu f Arts for full-time research in Arts, Commerce, 
nt eeonomics or Law. The value of the award is £250 for one academic 
- wr. wable for a second year, Further particulars may be 
| sbtained from the Registrar, to whom applications in triplicate 
- hould b t not later than May 12, 1962. 
“ : C. LEGGITT, Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
Applications are inyited for the appointment of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER (Grade III) in ECONOMICS. Salary scale £400-£500 per 
bla nnum by annual inerements of £50. Superannuation under F.S.S.U 
to id Fami!y Allowance where applicable.—Further particulars may be 
ot btained |. the Registrar, to whom applications should be sent, 
ity pot later than May 7, 1952. 
ef UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 
nf ASSISTANT AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST 
io The Cour invites applications for the above appointment in the 
sed Jepartment of Agricultural Economics at the School of Agriculture, 
ton Bonington. Candidates should be graduates in Economics and/ 
r Agricult Salary scale: men £360 rising to £620; women £360 
the ising to £520 
ith Form of cation and conditions of appointment may be obtained 
rom the undersi gned. 
the rece __H. PICKBOURNE, Registrar. _ 
in UNIVERSITY OF NATAL, DURBAN, SOUTH AFRICA 
MY Applicat are - invited for the post of LECTURER IN 
ett CCOUNTING : 

Salary e £550 x £25—£725 per annum. A temporary cost of 
ent iving allowance is also payable at the rate of £256 p.a. for a married 
and person and £109 p.a. for a single person. Pending the introduction 

improved salary seales a 10 per cent non-pensionable allowance 
ton, S paid on the present scales in addition to the cost of living 
ry oe The initial salary will be determined by qualifications 
wh Sap rther culars and information as to the method of applica- 
es n shoul tt re obtained from the’Secretary, Association of Universities 
930. the “Brit h Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

ihe closing date for the receipt of applications is June 15, 1952. 
a _ COUNTY BOROUGH OF CROYDON 
ath ; EDUCATION COMMITTEE CROYDON POLYTECHNIC 
wit rincipal: Hugh A; Warren, M.Sc.(Eng.), A.M.1.C.E., M.I.Struct.E, 

Applications are invited for the post of full-time ASSISTANT to 
ada. ach ACCOUNTANCY AND COMMERCE. Candidates should be 
nce, raduates in Commerce or Economics and/or hold a professional 
able YT atio Tgac hing and business experience are desirable. 

He salary wil be in accordance with the Burnham Technical 
nical ae, for Assistants (Grade A) with London Allowance, 
to 1 ies to commence in September, 1952. 
irther particulars and forms of application may be obtained (on 
bill hee of a stamped addressed envelope) from the undersigned, to 
. uy ompleted forms must be returned within two weeks of the 
with ~ ot this advertisement, 
ants, ,vove.—t he Committee are unable to provide housing accommoda- 
thi Barat . HERBERT ROBERTS, 

“Kat Office, Chief Education Officer. 
— a e Street, Croydon, 51 Surrey as 
ICS, ivcirm noms ene...,,BOARD CHANGES 

aaa E ENGINEERS LTD. Mr W. A. Osborne, F.I.A., has 
rlish Ss ne d Chairman, and Mr EB. Lansdowne; Deputy Chairman. 
e, 10 + i \® Lecturers in ECONOMICS AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 
ingle pee Fes iuired for evening work, commencing in September next. 
ages ee eee forms may be obtained from The Secretary, City of 
able. wvilege, Moorgate, B.C.2. 
saad Qt ALIFIED STAFF AVAILABLE NOW 
tish Accour 
~_ tar tants, Office Managers, Company Secretaries 

: EE ied immediately. 
pany ‘INE’S EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
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Che Bank of Advelaide 


invites all who have or would like 
ta have — relationships — business or 
personal—with Australia, to use its 
complete banking service throughout 


that country. 
Head Office: Adelaide, South Australia. 
LONDON OFFICE: 


1, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 


| incorporated in 1865 in South Austrelia with limited liability 









ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER 


THE REFUGE 
WILLSAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 


OR 
Qn SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; 
h PATENT EXAMINER AND PATENT OFFICER CLASSES. The 
Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for permanent 
appointments to be filled by competitive interview during 1952. 
Interviews will continue throughout the year, but a closing date for 
the receipt of applications earlier than December, 1952, may eventually 
be announted, The Scientific posts are in various Government 
Departments and cover a wide range of Scientific research and 
development in most of the major fields of fundamental and applied 
science. The Patent posts are in the Patent Office (Board of Trade), 

Admiralty and Ministry of Supply. 

Candidates must have obtained a university degree with first or 
second-class honours in an appropr iate scientific subject (including 
engineering) or in Mathematics, or an equivalent qualification, or for 
Scientific posts, possess high professional attainments. Candidates 
for Senior Scientific Officer posts must in addition have had at least 
three years’ post-graduate or other approved experience. Candidates 
for Scientific Officer and Patent posts taking their degrees in 1952 
may be admitted to compete before the result of their degree examina- 
tion is known. 

Age Limits: Senior Scientific Officers, between 26 and 31: for 
Scientific Officers and Patent Classes, between 21 and 28 during 1952 
(up to 31 for permanent members of the Experimental Officer class 
competing as Scientific Officers). London Salary Scales: Senior 
Scientific Officers (men) £812 to £1,022: (women) £681 to £917: 
Scientific Officers (men) £440 to £707; (women) £440 to £576; Patent 
Examiner and Patent Officer Classes (men) £440 to £655. (Rates for 
women under, review.) Somewhat lower rates in the provinces. 

Further particulars from the Civil Service Commission, Scientific 
Branch, Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, London, W.1. quoting 
No. 8S, 53/52 for Senior Scientific Officers and S. 52/52, S. 128/52 for 
the other posts. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
PROXIES 

Shareholders are reminded that proxies in connection with the 
forthcoming Annual Meeting should reach this office not later than 
Friday morning, May 2nd. 

R, F. TREMAYNE, 


8 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. Deputy Secretary. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY OOMPANY—(iIncorporated in 
Canada with Limited Liability)—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
PERPETUAL 4 PER CENT CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURE STOCK, 
—NEW BRUNSWICK RAILWAY 4 PER CENT DEBENTURE 
STOCK.—CALGARY AND EDMONTON RAILWAY 4 PER CENT 
DEBENTURE STOCK,.—ATLANTIC AND NORTH-WEST RAILWAY 
4 PER CENT FIRST MORTGAGE REDEEMABLE DEBENTURE 
STOCK.—In preparation for the payment of the half-yearly interest 
due July 1, 1952, on the above Stocks, the Transfer Books will. be 
closed on May 19th and will be reopened on July 2, 1952.—R, F. 
TREMAYNE, Deputy Secretary, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.1. April 21, 1952. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY—(Incorporated in 
Canada with Limited Liability}—ONTARIO AND QUEBEC RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY—5 PER CENT DEBENTURE STOCK—6 PER 
CENT COMMON STOCK. In preparation for the payment of the 
half-yearly interest payable on June 2nd next, the Debenture Stock 
Transfer Books wiil be cloved on May ist and will be re-opened on 
June 3rd. The half-yearly interest on the Common Stock will be 
said on June-2nd to holders of record on May Ist.—R. F. TREMAYNE, 
Yeputy Secretary, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8S.W.1. 
April 12, 1952. ; RO Es eA ts a 

LD-ESTABLISHED British-owned financial commercial weekly 

published Calcutta, requires editorial assistant, single, either 
sex: some practical newspaper experience, preferably with economics 
or similar degree. Usual passages, leave, ete., terms. Interviews 
London during May.—Box 921. 
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umn B.Sc. ECON. 


TUITION for 


The London University B.Sc. Econ. Degree is 4 valuabie qualification .or statistica 
research and welfare-work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
posts under Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all without University 
residence. You may prepare for the examinations at home under the experienced 
guidance of Wolsey Hall (est: 1894) : fees are reasonable and maybe paid by instaiments 
if desired. 765 Successes at Lond, B.Sc. Econ, Final Examinations, 1925-51. 


Prospectus from the Director of WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Studies, Department P17 
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‘14th Century 
India 
knew 


ZINC 


The earliest records of Zinc 
being obtained by distillation 
were those made in India 


(Aiba: ry WIhbcd: bj ill A Wh Md bd bus bili hid about the 14th century. 


Hunting — a favourite motive in Ancient Indian Art. 








ey 


ee ZINC is one of the most important metals in industry. 
It is used in brass; as a protective covering for iron and steel; 
large quantities are used for die casting in the motor car and many 
other industries; and its pigments, Livhopons and Zinc Oxide are 
widely used by the paint, rubber, linoleum and associated industries. 

During the last 30 years a great Zinc industry has been created in 
Britain by Imperial Smelting Corporation Limited, whose principal 
activities, in addition to the production of Zinc metal, include the 
production of Sulphuric Acid, Zinc Pigments, Fluorine and Fluorine 


Compounds and ancillary products. 


Juveerarfuerrine : 


U K.MEMBER OF THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 








IMPERIAL SMELTING CORPORATION LIMITED + 37 DOVER STREET + LONDON: ®! 
& 


